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"  The  thing  which  in  now  utirring  Europe  is  not 
tli«  work  of  God,  l)ut  tiie  work  of  the  devil 
It  is  not  a  development  of  God's  pnr|M)se,it  is 
a  maturing  of  the  sheer  wron^Miess  of  man. 
What  is  happening  must  he  due  somewhere, 
somehow— I  am  not  attempting  to  judge 
where  or  how-  to  the  pride,  the  high-handed- 
ness, the  stubbornness  of  man's  temper  in  un- 
doing and  thwarting  the  handiwork  of  Go<l." 
— Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Westminster 
Abbey,  August  2,  1014. 

"  After  this  war,  the  devil  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  sham  dead." — 

W.  R.  Inok,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

"  This  war,  which  is  a  crucifying  of  Christian- 
ity, may  be  itself  a  great  revelation  of  God  " 
Sib  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

"  Let  my  voice  be  heard,  that  asketh 
Not  for  fame,  and  not  for  glory, 
Give  us  for  our  life's  dear  story, 
Give  us  love  .      .  and  peace  I  " 

Jean  Inoelow. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Mr.  Dunstan  was  an  exceUent  father  who  grafted  on  to 
the  methods  of  ancient  Sparta  the  more  modern  disciplinary 
measures  of  a  provincial  Baptist.     Ledgar  had  not  been 
many  years  in  the  world  before  he  discovered  that,  if  not 
exactly  a  Eugenic  baby,  he  was  at  least  a  Uttle  child  of 
sm,  who  had  to  be  drilled  and  drummed  and  squeezed  and 
battered  into  the  rigid  contours  of  a  hundred  Puritanic 
ancestors.    As  he  was  reminded  in  and  out  of  season,  he 
was  a  child  of  many  blessings  and  many  prayers.     He  was 
fully  cognisant  of  the  prayers;    there  was  no  doubt  of 
these;    prayers  at  morning  and  evening;    on  Sundays 
prayers  and  services  almost  throughout  the  day;    long 
graces  at  and  after  meals ;    prayers  and  admonitions  in 
letters  from  distant  relatives  ;    private  prayers  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  bedside  at  night  and  getting-up  time— untii 
he  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of  gabbUng  these  devotions 
fourteen  times  on  Monday  morning,  leaving  his  time  and 
conscience  free  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.     About 
the  blessings  he  was  a  httle  dubious.     Ten  pounds  from  a 
maternal  great-aunt  was  his  first  indication  of  heavenly 
favour,  but  it  brought  only  obUque  benefit  to  himself 
When  I  was  married,"  said  Mrs.  Dunstan  often  in  con- 
fidential moments,  "  your  Aunt  Eliza  promised  me  a  ten- 
pound  note  when   each  of  you  was  born;    and,   thank 
heaven,  I  earned  it  regularly  pretty  nearly  every  year 
Twenty  pounds  there  was  the  first  year,  with  you  and 
Emmehne-and  we  bought  the  piano  with  you,  second- 
1;^.  T  ^^^'  ^^°stan  was  always  great  at  bargains  ;    as 
a  child  Ledgar  sometimes  wondered  whether  she  had  picked 
up  his  httle  brothers  and  siRfPrs  (who  generally  appeared 
shortly  before  spring  cleaning)  second-hand.    There  must 
surely  have  been  a  clearance  sale  when  he  and  EmmeUne, 
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his  twin,  wore  born.  In  moments  of  depression,  by  no 
means  infrequent,  Ledpar  felt  eonvinced  that  he  lust  have 
been  shop-soiled  or  slightly  damapjed,  and  so  pux  based  at 
a  great  reduction  ;  and  the  remark  made  by  JNlr.  Cribb  the 
veterinary — his  father's  elosest  friend — at  his  hist  introduc- 
tion to  the  twins  lent  some  colour  to  this  idea.  "  Il'm,  I 
should  keep  that  one,  Tom,"  he  advised  gruUly,  i)ointiiicc  to 
the  sturdier  Emmehno.  Aunt  Eliza's  benefaetions  '"ad 
ended  ^^ith  Abinadab,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  tliis 
story.  A  wealthy  uncle  named  Abinadab  has  his  dis- 
advantages. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Ledgar,  perhaps,  that  his  mother, 
coming  of  Cornish  stock,  brought  to  the  stout,  ])hleg- 
matic,  Saxon  Dunstans  the  strain  of  passionate,  emotional, 
uncertain  blood  and  temper  of  that  race  ;  and  that  he, 
her  eldest  child  (if  only  by  half  a  dozen  minutes)  in- 
herited more  than  his  full  share.  Large,  dark,  dreamy 
eyes  were  her  physical  legacy ;  temperamentally,  he 
was  shy,  self-conscious,  and  introspective  ;  a  bundle  of 
imaginings  and  nerves.  It  was  normal  in  the  Dunstan 
family — that  wider  family  of  which  James'  and  Mrs. 
Dunstan's  was  only  one  of  many  long-vanished  homes 
— for  the  boys  and  girls,  right  young  Baptists,  to  take 
figuratively  (and  in  due  time,  Uterally)  to  the  water.  But 
here  was  a  strange,  small  bird  in  the  nest ;  dubiously  swan 
or  iioose  ;  not  duck,  certainly.  Mr.  Dunstan  discovered 
this  gradually,  and  with  growing  uneasiness.  To  the  very 
end  it  was  a  source  of  dazed  bewilderment  to  him.  The 
child  was  scarcely  breeched  before  he  began  to  ask  perplex- 
ing questions.  Not  the  sex  questions  Miiich  puzzle  most 
intelligent  children  ;  those  could  be  answered  fairly  easily. 
It  was  simple  enough  to  say  that  the  doctor  provided  the 
new  babies ;  or  that  Solomon's  concubines  were  his  lady 
friends.  Mr.  Dunstan  himself  had  lady  friends.  There  was 
Miss  niggs,  the  dressmaker,  who  went  into  hysterics  at 
the  sight  of  an  uncaged  canary — was  always  in  hysterics, 
and  was  frequently  being  carried  out  of  chnpel  in  them  ; 
once  mdeed  was  carried  out  by  a  too  energetic  deacon  when 
not  really  in  hysterics  at  all,  but  only  bending  down  to  tie 
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her  shoe.  There  was  Mrs.  Popple,  the  baker's  wife,  who 
was  plump  and  talkative,  and  outrageously  tlirtatious. 
There  was  Miss  Lamb,  who  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  bearding 
the  unbearded  males  of  the  congregation  (and,  like  Kosa- 
liud,  "  as  many  as  had  beards  that  pleased  her  ") ;  it  was 
through  her  that  Mr.  Lovibond,  the  young  new  minister, 
was  driven  from  the  neighbourhood.  Two  pairs  of  patch- 
work slippers  in  three  months  broke  his  heart.  With  half 
a  dozen  other  ladies  who  came  to  Dorcas  meetings  Mr. 
Dunstan  was  on  quite  intimate  terras.  Ledgar  himself  had 
his  concubines.  Old  Mrs.  Boy,  who  gave  him  sweets  after 
chapel  every  Sunday,  was  one ;  Mrs.  Lane  (but  "  Mrs. 
Fanny  "  his  mother  always  called  her,  explaining  that  it 
seemed  shorter  and  more  homely)  another;  she  did  tlie 
household  charing,  and  was  a  great  fig-ire,  especially  at 
Christmas  time — her  neck  was  so  long  and  red  and  scraggy 
that  Ledgar  watched  her  wring  the  turkey's  neck  in  the  fasci- 
nated expectation  that  at  any  moment  the  turkey  might 
turn  on  her  and  wring  her  own.  .  .  .  The  problems  which 
puzzled  Ledgar,  and,  through  him,  Mr.  Dunstan,  were  those 
of  faith  and  conduct. 

"Pa,  if  God  is  so  kind,  why  does  He  send  people  to 
hell  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't,  my  boy.  If  people  will  go  there  He  cannot 
help  them.     He  has  provided  a  way  of  escape." 

"  Yes,  but  Mr.  Hunter,  when  he  was  going  out  to  China, 
took  out  his  watch  and  told  us  every  time  it  ticked  a 
Cliinaman  went  to  hell." 

"And  so  Mr.  Hunter  went  out  to  try  and  save  them. 
Quite  right,  my  boy." 

"  But  there  are  such  millions  and  millions  of  them." 

"  If  they  accepted  Christ " 

"  How  about  all  the  people  who  die  without  hearing  of 

him  ?  " 

Or  again, 

"  How  can  one  person  ever  be  three  ?  How  was  it  tlie 
world  went  wrong  directly  it  was  made  f  Who  did  C-.nn 
marry  1  If  God  is  so  strong,  why  did  He  lie  in  wait  at  an 
inn  to  kill  Moses,  and  then  run  away  from  Moses's  wife  1  " 
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Or  once  more, 

i,^r  ^'i'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^°°^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'ip'  ^  Jesus  Christ  did  T 

^     ,    .^r^  ^^^^  ^''''^^y  ™°^«  *^an  Saturday,  or  any  other 
day  f    Why— why ?  "  ^  j 

"Oh,  hold  your  tongue.  You  ask  far  too  many  ques- 
tions. It  is  plain  enough  ;  God  says  this  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  m  it ;  you  should  read  your  Bible  and  ask  for  guidance. 
1  don  t  hke  to  see  these  atheistical  leanings.  If  I  had 
dared  to  ask  my  father  such  questions,  do  you  know  what 
he  would  have  done  ?  " 

Ledgar  had  no  idea.  Something  terrible,  he  felt  sure. 
Mr.  Dunstan  grand-pere  was  a  very  solemn-faced  old  gentle- 
man in  a  stiff  cravat,  whose  portrait,  corpse-Uke  even  in 
lite,  hung  over  the  drawing-room  mantelpiece.  "  A  hand- 
some man,  your  grandfather,"  Mr.  Dunstan  had  once  said, 
waving  his  hand  before  the  smug,  chop -whiskered  features 
with  full  conviction. 

"  He  tied  me  to  the  bed-post,  with  bread  and  water  for 
a  day  for  spying  I  thought  it  unkind  to  make  it  rain  on  the 
Sunday  School  treat  day.  Why,  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
we  were  not  allowed  to  put  our  feet  on  the  hearthrug  before 
the  fire.  And  '-putting  his  thumbs  into  his  armpits  of 
his  dowered  waistcoat,  his  favourite  attitude— "  you  see 
what  It  made  of  me.  Never  done  me  no  harm-any  harm, 
I  mean  You  can  thank  Heaven  you  are  so  fortunate. 
JNow  get  on  with  your  home-work,  and  leave  these  silly 
Ideas  alone.  '' 

Staekhouse,  the  pictures  in  whose  great  Bible  made 
Charles  Lamb  s  nights  so  fuU  of  terror,  would  have  been 
an  Ideal  parent  at  this  time.  He  did  not  shirk  difficulties 
but  faced  them  m.o.ifully  ;  when  the  ingenious  atheist,  for 
example,  asked  how  30  many  animals  could  have  been 
stabled  in  the  ark  when  so  much  room  would  have  to  be 
devoted  to  their  provender,  he  was  ready  at  once  with  the 
sy  and  dehghted  poser,  "Was  it  not  probable  that  on 
then-  first  voyage  most  of  them  would  be  far  too  sea-sick 
to  requu-e  much  provender  ?  "  Mr.  Dunstan  was  no  Stack- 
hoT,.o  ;  everything  was  plain  to  him-the  old  ways,  the 
old  paths-the  old  ways,  the  old  paths-he  saw  no  diffl- 
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culties,  and  had  no  ingenuity  in  confronting  those  that 
did  arise.  The  minister  at  Ebenezer  Chapel  did  make  some 
attempt.  His  sermons  to  young  people  not  infrequently 
turned  from  denunciations  of  Catholicism,  the  giddy  dance, 
cards,  drink,  smoking,  and  theatres,  to  fiery  onslaught,  at 
once  contemptuous  and  indignant,  on  the  imaginary  argu- 
ments of  imaginary  atheists  These  were  set  up  and  bowled 
down  exactly  like  nine-pins.  But,  thought  Ledgar,  only 
a  very  silly  atheist  would  ask  such  questions,  and  only  a 
very  silly  atheist  be  satisfied  with  such  answers. 

He  disliked  the  chapel,  he  disliked  the  crowded,  noisy 
Sunday  School  and  its  sepulchral  superintendent ;   he  was 
suspicious  of  all  the  inquisitive  and  impertinent  people  who 
were  so  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  asking  him— 
with  hands  fat  and  flabby,  thin  and  boney,  caressing  or 
gripping  after  their  kind  his  own — disconcerting  questions 
about   his  inner  state.    Scalp -hunters,  he  thought  them, 
anxious  for  a  new  trophy  to  add  to  their  collection ;   and 
it  became  the  one  excitement  and  anxiety  of  his  life  to 
elude  them.     He  was  a  proud  boy  ;   Mr.  Bmks  the  green- 
grocer, Mr.  Mead  the  draper  (who  addressed  such  amusingly 
familiar  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  teUing  Him  so  many 
things  He  must  surely  know  akeady,  and  imploring  Him 
at  least  on  one  occasion,  to  look  with  favour  on  us  "  little 
grasshoppers   a-hopping   and   a-skipping   about   in    Thy 
sight"),   Mr.   Mould  the  undertaker—why  on  earth   he 
wanted  to  go  to  chapel  Ledgar  did  not  know,  because  it 
seemed  somehow  too  absurd  that  a  man  who  was  always 
burying  other  people  should  somehow  die  one  day  and  be 
buried  himself— aU  these  good  and  worthy  people  he  looked 
upon  with  carefully  veiled  contempt.    There  was  a  chiel 
among  them  taking  notes;    a  chUd  with  keen  humour 
already  becoming  embittered  because  constantly  thwarted, 
continually  checked,  perpetuaUy  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  mistrust.     Finding  no  vent,  he  let  this  dangerous  gift 
run  riot  internally  to  his  own  detriment.    On  the  most 
portentously  solemn  occasions  he  was  often  convulsed  with 
inner  laughter,  and  in  terror  of  discovery.    And  the  Puritan 
cu-cle  of  his  youth  gave  him  ample  scope.    At  family 
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prayers,  for  instance,  when  his  father  broke  off  the  solemn 
reading  to  admonish  one  of  his  small  eongreffation.  "  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses — Stop  pulling  the  eat's  tail,  or 
you'U  go  up  to  bed  instantly."  "And  Moses  said  unto 
the  Lord — I've  had  about  enough  of  your  nonsense,  my 
boy."  Ledgar  stuffed  his  handkereliief  into  his  mouth  to 
repress  the  almost  uncontrollable  giggling,  so  awful  if  it 
stood  revealed.  In  chapel  again,  when  Mrs.  Simmons,  who 
weighed  fifteen  stone,  and  nearly  crushed  little  Mr.  Perkins 
by  falling  into  his  arms  from  some  rickety  steps  at  the 
bazaar,  joined  in  the  hymn, 

The  morning  bright  with  rosy  light 
Has  waked  me  from  my  sleep, 
Father,  I  own  Thy  love  alone 
Thy  little  one  doth  keep, 

piping  out  her  smallness  with  enthusiasm,  he  was  again 
hard  put  to  it  to  restrain  his  laughter.     And  the  saints 
who  stood  ever  in  the  hght !     And   the  Tsldkcnu,   the 
Paraclete  (obscure  form    of   parachute,  he  thought),  the 
other  incomprehensible  Mesopotamic  words,  sung  with  such 
unctuous  emphasis  that  Ledgar  was  quite  certain  By-Jingo- 
if-we  do,  included  in  a  hymn,  would  have  gone  with  equal 
vigour.    Even  the  most  solemn  of  all  services,  the  Baptismal 
service,  which,  looked  at  by  reverent  eyes,  might  have  held 
all  the  beauty  of  a  first  Communion  in  that  Church  whose 
services  are  always  beautiful,  excited  in  him  the  same 
small  demon  of  ridicule.    Mr.  Masterman  in  his  rubber 
overalls  with  the  long  feet,  waiting  at  the  water's  edge  to 
receive  and  immerse  the  black  young  men  and  white  young 
women,  did  look  so  much  like  an  alligator  waiting  hungrily 
on  the  river  bank ;    and  the  young  men  and  women  did 
look  so  limp  and  bedraggled  as  they  were  smuggled,  scatter- 
ing water  all  along  the  aisle,  to  the  vestry. 

He  was  too  young  to  join  the  church  at  present,  but  he 
knew  that  before  long  he  would  be  solemnly  urged  to  give 
in  his  name  for  membership — and  he  loo]i:ed  forward  to 
that  day  with  inward  quakings.  How  was  he  to  get  out 
of  it  ?  Wby  did  people  expect  him  to  make  himself  look 
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80  ridiculous  1  **  I  won't  let  'em  duck  mo,"  he  muttered 
to  himself,  clenchinp  his  small  flsts.  "  I  won't  go  into  the 
vestry  with  all  those  fellows  and  pirls  at  the  drapers  and 
the  pork -butchers,  and  be  jat '  red  to  about  my  soul,  and 
Bay  I'm  sorry  I'm  such  a  wicked  sinner,  when  7  never 
asked  to  be  born  ;  and  have  every  one  slobberinp  over 
me.     I  won't — I  trmt !  " 

At  times  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  a  very  matt^rialized 
holiness,  did  make  its  appeal  to  him.  It  would  perhaps 
be  rather  fine  to  take  the  chair  at  public  meetinfr^,  in  a 
white  waistcoat  w^th  an  immense  j^'old  chain,  and  head 
subscription  lists,  and  be  pointed  out  as  the  friend  of 
donkeys  and  of  orphans.  There  was  a  month  during  which 
he  collected  stealthily  fragments  of  food,  spare  lumps  of 
sugar,  and  saved  halfpence,  with  the  vague  idea  of  an 
orjjhanage  founded  and  named  after  himself.  But  his 
interest  in  this  was  desultory  and,  in  a  sense,  academic  ; 
he  was  dubious  whether  this  or  a  career  of  conspicuous 
crime — not  petty  crime,  but  crime  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
rivalling  the  careers  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin — 
did  not  hold  out  greater  advantages.  In  the  same  way 
it  seemed  immaterial  to  him  whether  he  chose  to  be 
Baptist,  Anglican,  Eoman,  even  (the  shuddering  horror  of 
it  fascinated  him)  A  theist.  Why  should  not  religion  be  chosen 
for  its  colour,  like  a  tie  ;  its  fashion,  like  a  suit  of  clothes  f 

Not  a  good  boy,  though  with  frequent  good  impulses  and 
desires,  he  had  those  premature  passions  which  often  accom- 
pany a  temperament  like  his.  He  committed  many  little 
sins  of  vision,  thought,  action ;  felt  before  each  the  warn- 
ing, "  Don't  do  this  " — after  each  the  admonition,  "  You 
should  not  have  acted  so  ;  it  was  wrong  ;  tell  your  parents 
and  do  not  sin  again."  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  made 
confession,  and  by  his  mother  at  least  received  absolution 
plenary  and  loving.  But  soon,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became 
too  shamefaced  or  indifferent.  He  had  small  resisting  or 
fighting  power  at  this  present  stage.  After  each  small 
committed  sin  there  was  a  sinkingdo'Tvn  sensation ;  a 
kind  of  hollow  feeling ;  a  sense  of  demolition  calling  for 
reconstruction. 
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Minutes  of  intense  ecstasy  and  exultation,  produced  by 
any  unexpected  generosity  or  pleasure,  or  often  by  the 
sight  of  beauty  in  the  world  around  him — like  Anselra,  he 
saw  palaces  and  faery  castles  in  the  sky,  and  in  his  walks 
hastened  towards  their  glittering  pinnacles  and  battlements 
— were  succeeded  by  intense  depression.  Nights  were 
often  terrible  to  him.  Fearful  things  happening  in  the 
world,  horrible  tragedies  enacted  in  the  very  rooms  below 
stairs,  were  visualized  so  actually  that  now  and  then, 
wrought  to  a  tension  at  length  unbearable,  he  shrieked  out 
in  terror  for  the  friendly  presence  which  could  bring 
comfort  and  disillusion.  He  dreaded  the  dark,  a  fear 
which  his  father  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  And 
how  he  feared  Hell ! 

Ledgar  went  to  a  small  school  where  boys  and  girls  were 
taught  together  by  two  maiden  ladies,  so  aggressively 
spinster  that  such  gentlemen  flowers  as  Sweet  Williams 
and  Bachelors  Buttons  were  excluded  from  their  gardens. 
A  male  person,  probably  a  brother,  bobbed  in  and  out  of 
the  background,  Mantalini  fashion,  generally  appearing  at 
the  annual  party  in  a  gorgeous  flowered  waistcoat  (and, 
of  course,  other  garments).  The  Misses  Binks  gave  Ledgar, 
when  he  was  good,  slabs  of  bread  and  butter  sprinkled 
with  brown  sugar ;  when  he  was  bad,  they  stood  him  on 
a  form  or  in  a  corner.  He  got  on  well  enough  with  them  ; 
with  the  twenty  or  thirty  little  boys  and  girls  who  attended 
the  school  he  was  not  so  popular,  though  he  had  his  half- 
dozen  friends  and  intimates.  With  these  children,  when 
it  was  possible,  he  was  despotic,  insisting  on  first  place  in 
all  games— very  often  if  this  were  not  to  be  attained  by 
force  or  by  cajolery,  he  sulked  and  refused  further  play. 
A  tiny  close  surrounding  an  ancient  church  near  the  school 
was  their  chief  playground  ;  gratings  showed  dark  glimpses 
of  a  crypt ;  there  were  shuddering  traditions  of  a  gruesome 
beast  called  the  Zeal,  which  lurked,  dragon-like,  in  those 
dim  recesses.  The  t«xt  "  The  Zeal  of  Thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up  "  started  the  legend. 

Into  this  school  one  day  came  a  little  maid  with  sun- 
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bonnet  on  dark  hair,  very  dark  blue  eyes,  and  the  prettiest 
small  mouth  God  ever  made  for  kisses.  As  far  as  he  was 
capable  of  love,  Ledgar  loved  her  at  first  sight.  "  What 
is  your  name,  little  girl  f  "  he  asked. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for,  little  boy  f  "  she 
returned,  with  more  pertness  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
from  new-comers.  And  then,  relenting,  "  You  may  guess  if 
you  like.  My  first  name  rhymes  with  something  bright,  some- 
thing fishy,  something  thin,  something  silly,  and  something 
noisy."  He  puzzled  out  skinny  first.  Tinny,  finny,  skinny, 
ninny,  dinny,  Minnie,  or  Jinnie.    Her  nose  puckered. 

"  Winnie." 

"  The  second  is  the  name  of  a  flower."  Here  he  had  to 
give  in.  Even  a  place  where  soldiers  lived,  as  the  first 
syllable,  did  not  help  him.  Hut,  barracks,  camp— but 
there  wasn't  a  flower  beginning  with  camp  or  barracks. 

"  Campion." 

"  Never  heard  of  it." 

"  Winnie  Campion.'' 

A  prettier  name,  he  thought,  than  Mary  Perkins.  Each 
little  boy  at  the  school  had  liis  sweetheart.  Ledgs.. 
selected  a  fresh  one  every  month  ;  sometimes  he  had  two. 
Mary  Perkins  was  a  fat  little  girl,  whose  chief  attraction 
was  that  she  could  squeak  exactly  like  a  doll  if  you  hit 
her  in  the  proper  place.  But  she  was  ab-eady  in  disgrace. 
At  a  party,  a  week  or  two  before,  she  had  startled  and 
scandalized  the  assembled  company  by  blurting  out  sud- 
denly, "  Please  may  I  go  and  lie  down  ?  I've  got  such 
a  pain  in  my  belly." 

For  days  afterwards  the  other  children  discussed  the 
awful  word  with  bated  breath.  She  was  ostracized,  and 
spent  her  time  in  tearful  and  resentful  Coventry,  even 
Ledgar  regarding  her  with  disapproval.  A  good  and  well- 
meaning  little  girl,  her  only  solace  now  was  in  Job  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  She  defended  herself  warmly, 
after  search,  by  declaring  that  it  was  in  the  Bible.  The 
children  caught  up  the  excuse.  "  Mary  Perkins  says  that 
her  (wicked  word)  is  in  the  Bible !  "  It  tickled  them. 
Little  girls'  abdomens  in  Holy  Writ ! 
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No.  Ledger's  soeptro  wuh  turned  against  her,  and  the 
new  queen  reigned.  Winnie  and  lie  paddled  togetlier, 
raced  on  the  sands,  groped  together  under  the  pier  for 
mussels,  cockles,  periwinkles;  sometimes  anemones  in 
pools  like  opals  in  the  sunset.  Near  the  bathing  place  was 
an  old  boat,  in  which  they  had  adventures  more  marvellous 
than  those  of  Bncentaur  or  Argo  or  Golden  ITind.  For 
them,  too,  "the  echoing  oara  of  Argo  startled  an  uiikuowii 
sea."  This  patched  and  battered  craft  belonged  to  the 
bathing  man  ;  and  the  bathing  man  was  Winnie's  grand- 
father, with  whom  she  lived.  He  was  not  certain  that 
bathing  men  were  quite  respectable  ;  l)ut  then  they  w<'iit 
to  church,  which  was  far  more  respectable  than  Ihiiig 
Baptist.  He  was  in  two  minds  once  to  ask  his  father  why 
he  was  not  something  respectable  in  his  religion  ;  l)ut  he 
refrained. 

These  were  tlie  jolliest  hours  in  his  life;    hours  to  be 
remembered  long  afterwards  by  that  boy,  who  knew  not 
then  in  any  way  his  own  heart,  nor  what  it  might  some 
day  suffer.     Picture  him  at  tea  in  the  ancient  cottage  with 
lichened  roof  and  rough  stone  walls  facing  the  sea.    A  tiny 
garden,   hemmed   by  boulders  of  chalk,  was  fiUed   witii 
hollyhock,  geranium,  roses,  wallflowers,  or  phlox,  in  their 
seasons.     Wonderful  designs  of  anchors  and  ships  were 
drawn  in  pebbles  on  the  paths  ;    two  figure-heads  of  old 
vessels  leered  at  one  another  or  at  those  entering  to  take 
their  batliitiL'  tickets  at  the  little  window.     In  the  small 
parlour  wiTe  woollen  pictures  of  battles— ships  not  looking 
quite  sea-worthy,  but  the  smoke  from  the  guns  truly  lift" 
like-    models  of  craft  in  wood  and  shell ;   old  prints  dating 
back  to  Boney's  time,  framed  cuttings  from  yellow  news'^ 
sheets,  a  couple  of  fish  and  a  diied  sea-horse  ;  great,  pearly 
sheUs,  which  Mr.  Campion  held  to  their  ears,  so  that  deep 
m  the  convolutions  they  might  hear,  as  in  some  mysterious 
cave,  the  roar  and  murmur  of  seas  that  beat  once  in  lashing 
storm  or  under  forgotten  sunshine,  on  shoi  3  of  coral  and 
of  palm.    Winnie's  grandfather  was  an  old.  old.  verv  old 
man  ;    garrulous,  though  full  of  tales  of  dead  smugglers, 
shot  riding-officers,  wreckers  and  run  cargoes,  ancient  wars 
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whon  he  "lul  the  world  were  ycnitifj.  An  p  hoy  ho  H«'rv«>d 
powder  in  one  of  Nelson's  frigates,  and  lost  a  foot.  "  Would 
iia'  been  my  leg  as  well,  he,  he,"  ho  chuckleu,  "  would  ha* 
been  my  leg,  but  our  ole  sky-pilot  on  board  nipped  in  and 
saved  me.  Got  into  a  hen  crate  when  tlie  tiring  began, 
he  did  ;  but  he  got  egsited  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  bobbed 
his  head  through  the  boards  to  cheer  the  men  on.  'Twas 
he  pulled  me  down  by  the  leg  just  as  the  round-Mliot  come 
along.  .  .  .  Seed  Boney  once,  a  did  ;  little  i)lump  feller, 
no  bigger'n  me.  We  had  him  aboard  one  of  our  8liips  ; 
him  and  two  or  three  other  kings.  No  bigger'n  nn',  he 
wasn't.  WelUngton  1  What,  the  old  Dook  t  Knowt-d 
liim  80  well  as  I  know  you,  Ledgar.  Him  and  Mrs.  Dook, 
I  Michess,  I  Hhould  say  ;  round  little  party  her  w  as,  six  score 
to  the  hundred,  as  the  saying  goes.  Give  me  a  slice  of 
plum  cuke,  her  did  ;  and  the  old  Dook  snatched  it  away 
and  ate  it  hisself.  First  meal  he  had  arter  Waterloo.  Oh, 
he  was  a  snappy  old  m"  -but  fight !  Lard,  you  should 
ha'  seen  how  he  could  figl    " 

Mrs.  Campion,  twenty  years  younger  than  her  husband, 
was  only  a  little  less  loquacious.  It  was  she,  in  that  house, 
who  wore  the  breeches ;  and  old  Campion's  main  grievance 
was  that,  with  her  about,  he  could  scarcely  call  his  soul 
his  own.  lie  was  happiest  when  she  was  away  shopping 
or  visiting  ;  then  they  had  unchecked  narratives  and  great 
games  together.  He  watched  her  furtively  from  the  corner 
of  an  eye  while  spinning  his  yarns.  Sometimes  a  story 
broke  in  a  lame  conclusion  under  the  stony  compulsion  of 
her  eye.  Ledgar  remembered  the  account  of  a  fat  woman 
at  a  country  fair.  "  My  word,  what  a  soize  her  were,  to 
be  sure  !  I  never  seed  such  a  'ooman.  Weighed  twenty  - 
seven  stone,  eighteen  feet  round  the  middle,  and — one 
foot  round  the  chest."  "  Your  grandmother  dew  worry 
me  so,"  ho  said  plaintively  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
the  cli  Jdren. 

Mrs.  Campion's  own  stock  story  (greeted  by  her  husband 
v,-ith  guffawed  incredulity)  was  about  her  rescue  from  an 
accident  in  the  early  days  of  railway  travelling.  A  pair 
of  striped  stockings  saved  her.    Half  the  carriages  were 
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blazing  ;  her  owu  was  bursting  into  flame  ;  and  she  found 
her.elf  pmned  down  by  wreckage,  unab  e  to  move  her 
arms  to  save  herself.    But  one  leg  was  free     WiU  stnor 
human  effort  she  waved  it  out  of  window;  The  striped 

hkl  nZr'f  f  »  ^erweav  ornary  blaek  stockings  now, 
hke  other  females,"  whispered  Mr.  Campion.  He  owned 
a  grey  parrot,  a  companionable  bird,  ancient  as  himself  • 

nd  t°h?  tT:C^''TrV''  ^"'^•"  w^-  »•; 

endurable  nnnT''^^  *°^'^^''  ^^'  ^"^  ^^«  almost  un- 
endurable;   once  Ledgar  entered  to  find  Mrs    Ciinninn 

busy  with  her  housekeeping  books,  and  to  pr;vercr 

usion  she  had  ..vered  not  only  the  cage  with  its  d  apery 

but   her  husband   with   an   old   table-cloth.    Head   tnu 

concealed,  he  kept  silent  until  released  ;   it  was  the  oX 

way   and  he  submitted  with  a  good  gra^e.    Bu    .''h  one 

con  plv  '"^l^f  ?^  '"  "^^^^^^"'^  '-^"d  fl-^ly  refused  to 
ini^I:  .^  ^.*  ^"""^  ^''"'  t^'°^  ^^^«-  Campion  wanted  me 
to  do  the  other  day  ?  "  he  said  once  to  Ledgar.  ''Wanted 
me  to  have  dis  here  old  bald  head  of  min?  treacled  oler 
to  catch  fl.os  with  while  I  took  my  arternoon  nap  D  d 
you  ever  hear    ell  of  such  a  thing  ?    Said  I  might  as  well 

BuTtLT."'^"^, '"''''''-     ^^'  «^^  '^'^  bother  me'o." 
But  the  old  couple  were  united  at  least  in  their  affection 
for  VMnnie  whose  father,  tneir  only  child,  had  been  dfowneS 
at  sea,  and  whose  mother  had  died  soon  after.    It  was  easv 

repaid  their  affection  with  sundry  small  household  services 
and  very  often  Ledgar  helped  her  to  wring  out  and  drv' 
and  hang  on  lines  on  the  downs  behind  the^co'tago  toweh 
and  bathing  costumes.     It  was  when  thev  heW  oppo  "t^^ 
smes  of  a  large  bathing  towel  and  were  folding  i^togSr 
that  he  snatched  his  firs:,  kiss.  ^"fettmr, 

On  a  certain  June  day  catastrophic  events  gave  a  ne^ 
d.ec tion  to  Ledgar  i.unstan's  life!  The  morning  opened 
without  special  premonitions.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  m' 
fnfh.r  called  nim  gruffly  ;  for  twenty  minutes,  with  h  s 
brothers  and  siBters,  he  was  made  to  run  round  Lnd  round 
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the  little  garden,  Mr.  Dunstan  acting  as  a  kind  of  circus 
master;  a  humiliating  business  perpetually  resented. 
Then  prayers.  Then  a  passage  of  scripture  to  be  learnt 
and  recited.  Then  grace.  Then  breakfast,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  not  a  little  fault-finding  and  nagging.  Having 
thus  done  his  duty  to  his  family,  Mr.  Dunstan  set  out  for 
the  solicitor's  office  where  he  was  employed.  Ledgar, 
Erameline,  Charles,  and  Mary  started  with  slates  and 
satchels  for  school.  Ledgar's  chief  friend  at  this  time  was 
Jack  Newport,  a  boy  whose  hobbies  were  animals  and 
natural  history ;  he  was  generally  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  decayed  carcasses  and  rotten  eggs.  In  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  desk  he  had  recently — quite  unknown 
to  the  Misses  Binks,  who  would  have  been  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  a  confinement  on  their  premises — acted  as 
accoucheur  to  a  female  guinea-pig ;  and  one  of  the  ofE- 
sprinn'  was  to  become  the  property  of  Ledge-  Dunstan. 

To  be  strictly  accurate,  Winnie  Campion  was  joint  owner 

a  shell  box,  her  property,  and  a  few  coppers  saved  by 
Ledgar  from  a  scanty  allowance  earned  by  boot-cleaning 
(frequently  withdrawn  for  misbehaviour)  effected  the  pur- 
chase. It  was  a  lusty  little  animal,  properly  tailless  ; 
Winnie  named  it  Robert  after  a  baby  brother  lost  in 
infancy— disregarding  loftily  its  sex.  On  this  Saturday 
the  guinea-pig  was  handed  over. 

Ledgar  was  dubious  whether  his  family  would  receive 
it  with  open  arms.  Its  home  was  to  be  with  the  Campions  ; 
on  second  thoughts,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
take  it  with  him  for  the  week-end.  Any  new  possession 
caused  him  ecstatic  delight,  though  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  little  animal,  after  the  first  joys  of  ownership, 
might  not  have  fared  ill  in  his  keeping. 

He  entered  the  parlour  of  the  cottage,  and  swung  down 
his  satchel.  It  was  a  small  room,  perhaps  the  size  of  that 
pictured  by  De  Quincey— seventeen  feet  by  t\^elve— in  his 
tiny  vignette  of  comfort.  Geraniums,  musk  and  fuchsias 
fiUed  the  window,  a  bay,  looking  out  over  a  hillside  coloured 
like  a  patchwork  quilt  with  fields  of  different  crops  ;  here, 
in  their  seasons,  the  dark  green  of  potatoes  and  bright 
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yellow  of  mustard ;  green  or  golden  wheat ;  clover  and 
flaming  poppies ;  one  field  with  fat  sheep  in  it,  like  silk- 
worms on  a  mulberry  leaf.  ...  On  a  sideboard  in  a  recess, 
stood  a  great  family  Bible  and  a  Life  of  Li\  iUgstone  ;  on 
either  side  of  the  gold-faced  clock  on  the  mantelshelf  lay 
a  recumbent  camel  made  of  alabaster.  An  occasional- 
table,  presented  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunstan  on  their  wedding,  and  only  discovered 
afterwards  to  be  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing— if  a  table  can 
by  any  stretch  of  simile  be  compared  to  such  an  animal — 
since,  when  opened,  it  revealed  itself  in  its  true  colours  as 
a  table  for  playing  cards — this  occasional -table  supported 
a  plaster  hand  holding  woollen  flowers.  ...  On  the  round 
dining-table  stood  already  Saturday's  dinner,  a  composite 
meal  made  of  the  week's  remnants ;  and  near  the  table 
Mr.  Duiistan  sat  in  a  great  .^rmchair,  with  his  handkerchief 
over  his  head  to  keep  away  the  flies.  He  was  snoring,  but 
the  fall  of  Ledgar's  satchel  roused  him. 

Ledgar,  with  Kobert  in  his  pocket,  made  for  the  door, 
to  place  his  pet  in  safety  upstairs.     "  Where  are  you  going 
now  ?  ''  asked  his  father. 
"  To  wash  my  hands,  pa." 
"  Didn't  you  wash  them  before  you  left  Miss  Binks's  ?  " 

"  Err — yes,  pa,  but " 

"  Take  your  place  at  table,  then.  And  don't  say  '  er  ' 
when  you  speak  to  me.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  to  treat 
my  father  with  some  respect ;  I  was  expected  to  call  him 
sir.  Not  that  1  want  you  to.  AU  ready  ?  'For  what  we 
are  about  to  receive,  and  for  all  the  other  gracious  bounties 

of  Thy  hand '  " 

Long  grace  for  little  meat,  thought  Ledgar.  He  hated 
Saturday's  hotch-potch  ;  tlie  sea  air  made  him  ravenous. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  smuggle  some  food  down  to  the 
guinea-pig?  His  fingers  groped  in  his  pocket;  he  felt 
the  little  warm  furred  body. 
And — it  squeaked. 

"  Emmeline,  please  behave  yourself  at  table,"  said  mamma, 
busv  with  the  carving.     "  Th.-it  ia  mt  at  all  a    ladylike 
noise."    Emmeline  protested  indignantly.     It  was  Ledgar. 
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'•  I— I  didn't,"  said  Ledgar,  flushing  guiltily. 
"  Well,  don't  do  it  again." 
"  No,  pa." 
Squeak. 

■■■      Perhaps  the  guinea-pig  had  some  sense  of  humour.  Perhaps 
-  it  resented  Ledgar's  pocket,  and  took  that  form  of  protest 
,  against  cramped  quarters.    Perhaps  it  wondered  whether 
i  suspicion  might  possibly  be  diverted  next  to  Abinadab. 
However    that    may    be,    Ledgar's    repudiations    were 
punctuated  by  very  decided,  unmistakaole  counter-demon- 
strations, seeming  to  contradict  him  flatly.     Squeak,  squeak, 
squeak.    The  louder  and  more  indignant  his  protests,  the 
noisier  and  more  insistent  the  squeaks.     "Have  you  got 
a   cricket   in   your  pocket,    Ledgar?"   asked   EmmeUne 
unkmdly.     He  wished  he  had  let  her  into  his  confidence. 
Charles  ?    ggested  that  he  had  swallowed  a  musical-box 

•  Uke  the  man  1 1  Mark  Twain ;  a  musical-box  not  working 
satisfactorily.  Mrs.  Dunstan's  mind  turned  anxiously  to 
tmetics.  Or  what  did  the  "  FamUy  Doctor"  prescribe 
for  musical-boxes  in  the  stomach  f 

"  Come  here,  sir." 

Ledgar  rose  sulkily  and  faced  his  father,  who  looked  him 
over  sternly. 

"  Turn  out  your  pockets." 

From  the  right-hand  coat  pocket,  a  French  halfpenny, 
^lorne  stnng,  a  lead  pencil,  indiarubber,  a  boys'  paper 
inonkey-nuts,  several  defaced  foreign  stamps.  From  the 
right  trousers  pocket,  a  knife,  a  slote  pencil,  a  box  of 
Fliaraoh's  serpents,  a  nickel  coin.  From  the  left  trousers 
pocket,  three  dusty  jujubes,  a  sucked  and  broken  pepper- 
mint, hundreds  and  thousands— covering  the  carpet  with 
tiny  fragments  of  colour— the  sticky  crumbled  remnants 
01  a  jumble.     This  seemed  to  be  his  larder. 

"  The  other  coat  pocket,  sir." 
•A  handkerchief  (squeak),  an  almost  hairless  toothbrush 
riiowing  signs  of  toffee  manufacture  (vigorous  squeaks), 

•  top  (fearful  squeaking  ;  the  top  was  spiked). 

"  Come  on:   T  fion't  mean  to  wait  here  all  day.     Empty 
your  pocket."  "^  '   "'^ 
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Very  slowly,  the  guinea-pig.  Squeaks  now  from  mamma, 
Emmeline,  the  other  small  sisters. 

"  Oh,  do  hold  it  up  by  its  tail,  pa." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  bringing  this — thing — 
home  without  permission  ?  You  know  I  don't  allow  you 
to  keep  animals  ?  " 

Ledgar  murmured  something  about  half  belonging  to 
Winnie. 

"  Charles,  go  and  fill  the  pail  in  the  sink." 

What  was  going  to  happen  ?  Ledgar  flushed  and  turned 
white.  "  Oh,  don't  do  that,  pa.  Oh,  pa."  Ledgar  loved 
the  guinea-pig  akeady  like  a  child.  Its  jeopardy  increased 
his  affection.     Oh,  Eobert,  oh,  mon — guinea-pig ! 

There  was  Mr.  Dunstan,  waiting,  inexorable  ;  Clotho 
with  the  distaff,  Lachesis  with  the  spindle,  Atropos  with  the 
shears — the  Paroa?  stood  personified.  For  the  first  time, 
in  his  father  Ledgar  had  a  vision  of  Force,  icily,  unintelli- 
gently  relentless  ;  nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw.  A  bloody 
man.  ...  To  wheedling  succeeded  defiance. 

"  You  can't  drown  it.  You  daren't !  Half  belongs  to 
Winnie  Campion," 

"  Indeed  !  "  Mr.  Dunstan  was  coldly  humorous  ;  a 
phase  entirely  foreign  to  his  character.  "  Then  pray  which 
half  am  I  to  drown  ?  The  tail  half,  or  the  other  ?  Charles, 
is  the  water  ready  ?  " 

Ledgar  could  hear  the  lap-lap  of  the  water  as  it  ran  into 
the  pail,  and  brimmed  over.  Mr.  Dunstan  went  towards 
the  scullery.  The  boy  made  one  last  desperate  appeal. 
"  Pa,  dow't."  He  plugged  his  ears  with  his  fingers  to  shut 
out  the  terrified,  pitiful  squeaks.  When  Mr.  Dunstan  came 
back,  and  flung  the  limp  body  out  over  framed  musk  and 
geraniums  into  the  garden,  he  found  his  son  ashen.  Ledgar's 
whole  body  seethed  with  wrath,  more  terrible  because 
impotent. 

"  Damn  you,  you — devil !  "  he  hissed. 

The  words,  picked  up  easUy  enough  from  fishermen  and 
labourers,  were  out  before  h.  knew  what  he  was  saying. 
He  only  knew  tlsat  ]>rido,  affection,  intense  attachment  to 
his  own  property  and  own  money  because  they  were  his 
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own— all  that  to  him  represented  himself— had  come 
against  and  recoUed  bruised  and  bleeding  from  a  dead 
stone  wall  of  the  pitiless,  the  unsympathetic,  the  cruel. 
He  hated  his  father. 

"  Oh,  Ledgar  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Dunatan  in  horror. 

Mr.  Dunstan  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  without 
speaking.     "Charles,"    he   said   at   last,    "give   me   the 

cane."  ^^     . 

"  Yes,  give  him  the  cane,"  shrieked  Ledgar.  "  Give 
him  the  cane,  Charles."  He  mimicked  his  father's  voice. 
He  was  dancing  with  rage.  "  You  deserve  it.  You  killed 
my  guinoa-pig.  You  drowned  our  guinea-pig.  It  wasn't 
yours,  and  you  killed  it.  You  dare  to  hit  me.  I'll— I'll 
kill  you  if  you  do." 

If  looks  and  consuming  hatred  could  have  killed,  there 
would  have  been  a  vacant  place  next  Sunday  in  a  certain 
pew  at  Ebeuezer.  As  his  father  advanced,  brandishing  the 
vveapon,  the  boy  snatched  from  the  table  a  vase  of  cut 
Slass,  holding  summer  flowers.  "  Stand  back,  pa,  or  I'll 
throw  it — I  will.     You  shan't  touch  me." 

His  warning  was  of  no  effect ;  this  natural  force  trying 
to  crush  him  advanced  relentlessly  as  a  planet  keeping  its 
orbit,  in  whose  track  all  nebular  opposition  falls  in  scintillat- 
ing dust.  The  vase  flew  irom  Ledgar's  hand.  Mr.  Dunstan 
ducked  in  time  ;  a  flash  of  vision  showed  little  Abinadab 
on  the  floor,  his  face  suddenly  diffused  with  blood.  Ledgar 
gasped  with  horror ;  a  second  later,  his  collar  was  in  an 
iron  grip,  and  he  was  writhing  under  blow  after  blow. 
Breath  all  out  of  him,  he  was  propelled  up  the  stairs  and 
flung  into  his  room. 

"  You  can  stay  here  until  you're  in  a  better  frame  of 

mind.    What's  that  book  1  "     The  paper  cover  showed  a 

wild  night  scene — highwaymen  and  waylaid  coach.     Mr. 

Dunstan  tore  the  book  to  shreds.     "  I'm  not  going  to  leave 

that  trp^h  for  you  to  read.     Where's  your  Bible!  "    As 

it  was  not  in  evidence,  his  father  went  into  EmmeUne's 

room,  and  brought  out  a  volume  with  brass  clasps  and 

binding.     "You  can  read  this  if  you  want  anything  to 

read."' 
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I— I  don't  want  anything  to  read,"  blubbered  Ledgar, 
and  snatehing  viciously  at  the  book  flung  it  across  the 

f^r;  .  \  1^^  ^''"'  ^  ^'^^"^  "'*'  ^^^^^'  «nd  God,  and  all 
M  r  .  *^*  tonin.y-rot.  You're  jolly  pleasant  with 
Mr.  Mastermau  and  the  deacons,  and  polite  to  the  ladies 
and  all  that ;  it's  a  pity  they  don't  know  what  you're  like 
at  home,  nagging  and  bullying  every  one.  You  ain't  quite 
so  polite  to  ma  as  you  are  to  Mrs.  Masterman  and  Mrs. 
Popple,  are  you  ?  " 

The  door  closed.  Ledgar  flung  himself  on  the  bed,  which 
shook  with  h,s  sobbing.  He  was  furious  still ;  but  by  and 
Dy  the  exaltati.^n  of  rage— such  as  had  remained  with  him— 
gave  way  to  intense  misery,  solf-pity  blotting  out  all  else. 
There  was  subconscious  anxiety  about  his  little  brother, 
killed  him'  '*'  ^"'"''^^  '"  ^^^^  direction;    if  he  had 

Oh,  why  had  he  been  born  ? 

The  blue  summer  evening  darkened ;  a  bat  tapped  in 
Its  passage  against  the  cottage  window.  Already  earth- 
hued  labourers  were  returning  from  tue  multi-coloured 
helds  of  their  labours ;   he  saw  in  twilight  the  glimmer  of 

wn,!iHvf'r^w   ^^'''  ''^  ^"  *^"  ^^^^-     V^ry  «ooa  there 
would  be  hghts  in  windows  of  farms  and  cottages.     Through 

misty  eyes,  the  boy,  now  that  his  first  passion  had  worn 
Itself  out,  watched  and  waited. 
Then  he  began  to  collect  some  clothes  and  a  few  treasures. 
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WiTiUN  a  foot  or  so  of  the  window  a  drainpipe  ran  to  a 
rain-water  butt  standing  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  garden. 
Ledgar  had  often  made  an  exit  in  this  way.  He  listened 
now  for  sounds  below.  Abinadab's  shrieks  had  long  sub- 
sided. The  clatter  of  plates  and  cups  announced  that  the 
evening  meal  was  being  prepared.  Soon  parents  and  elder 
children  would  be  sitting  at  the  meal ;  grace  be  said. 
After  supper,  Bible  reading  and  the  evening  prayer.  A 
wave  of  ineffable  sadness  swept  over  him.  Would  they 
miss  him  much  ?  Would  even  his  father  be  sorry  ?  He 
had  seen  men  once  dredging  the  near  sea  after  a  wreck, 
and  a  body  was  brought  ashore.  It  lay  in  a  boat,  under 
tarpaulin  ;  the  stiff  feet,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  made 
of  chalk,  stuck  out  uncovered.  Now  and  then  flsherfolk 
came  up,  drew  back  the  tarpaulin,  and  gazed  silently  at 
the  still  face.  He  pictured  everything.  The  anxious 
search,  the  discovery  (he  glanced  down  at  his  own  feet, 
shod  in  stout  boots ;  would  they,  too,  naked,  look  like 
chalk  i),  his  parents  weepir;^  around  his  small  coffin,  with 
its  frilled  trimmings.  Here  an  incongruous  thought  of 
wadding  cake  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  supposed  there 
would  be  an  inquest ;  touching  references  at  the  chapel, 
and  perhaps  the  hymn  : 

"  Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 
Bears  all  its  sons  aicay," 


which  was  always  sung  when  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion died.  And  flowers  at  the  funeral.  And  black  gloves 
and  free  hat-bands  at  the  funeral.  And  uaclcs  and 
aunts  and  cousins  at  the  funeral,  praising  him  with 
bated  breath,  talking  in  reproachful  whispers  about  his 
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father,  shunned,  isolated,  in  disgrace,  awfully  sorry  and 
remorseful. 
(Selah) 

The  door  opened  a  score  of  inches,  and  water  and  a  chunk 
of  bread  were  thnist  in.    He  was  desperately  hungry  now, 
and   ate   the   bread   ravenously.     Ilis   parents   generally 
sat  up  for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed.     Mr.  Dunstan  did  not  smoke ;    he  had  not  a  single 
redeeming  vice.    Markheim  asked  the  old  curiosity  dealer, 
before  he  stabbed  him  on  that  Christmas  night,  if  he  re- 
membered doing  one  kind,  unselfish  action  to  any  human 
being.     It  is  quite  ])ossible  that  a  similar  but  inverted 
question  may  be  put  to  the  Eocording  Angel  on  Judgment 
Day  about  the  Mr.  Dunstans  of  this  world.     "Had  he 
a  single  redeeming  vice  ?  "    Night  after  night  the  two 
sat  in  moody  or  gloomy  silence,  broken  only,  when  Mrs. 
Dunstan  made  a  furtive    attempt  at  conversation,  by  a 
contemptuous  or  irritated  rejoinder.     Once  or  twice  Ledgar 
had  sat  up  with  them  :  he  knew.     But  in  their  earlier 
years  of  marriage  there  had  been  nights  when  it  was  not 
like  this. 

He  pictured  them  now.  His  father  would  have  the  even- 
ing paper  open,  but  as  probably  as  not  would  not  be  readin.'^ 
it.  His  mother,  sewing.  She  was  always  sewing.  By- 
and-by  their  footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs.  Lying  awake 
at  night,  he  had  often  thouglit :  "  Some  day  I  shall  not 
hear  theii-  footsteps  any  more  on  the  stairs.  They  go  up 
and  down  now ;  some  day  they  will  go  up  and  down  no 
more  for  ever."  Oh,  a  cruel  world  ;  a  terrible,  terrible 
\vorld. 

He  was  sorry  about  his  mother ;  he  would  have  liked 
to  kiss  her  good-bye.  Perhaps  if  she  came  in  now  for  the 
good-night  kiss  he  would  fling  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  forgive  them  all.  He  wished  she  would.  It  looked 
horribly  lonely  out  of  doors. 

They  passed  his  door,  and  aiigc:  flamed  out  again. 
Very  well  then  !     Oii  (ln'ir  own  heads  must  lie  the  tragedy. 

He  waited  half  an  hour,  then  let  down  his  bundle,  and 
slipped  to  the  rim  of  the  butt.  Violet  darkness  covered 
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the  patchwork  flolds,  so  bright  and  warm  by  day.  Their 
cottage  lay  in  a  row  of  cottages  marking  the  outskirts  of 
the  hamlet.  Through  a  maze  of  tiny  streets  occupied 
mainly  by  flsherfolk— in  one  of  them  stood  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  drab  and  cold,  all  its  windows  blind  eyes  which 
yet  seemed  to  see  the  runaway— he  came  into  Montacuto 
Street.  The  shops  and  houses  were  asleep.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  some  of  the  sleeping  people  in  them  would  not 
wake  up.  Some  day,  not  one  of  them  would  wake  up. 
Not  Mr.  Mould,  the  undertaker,  who  earned  his  hvmg 
by  burying  people  who  were  dead.  Not  Dr.  Ilindle,  who 
cured  people  and  saved  them  from  death.  Incredible! 
How  sad  it  all  was— and  how  terrible. 

He  came  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  door  of  Winnie  s  cottage. 
She,  too,  must  be  asleep.  He  wished  he  could  see  her  again. 
He  wished  they  could  face  this  awful  thing  together; 
go  hand-in-hand  out,  until  the  water  rose  to  their  breasts— 
to  their  lips— over  their  heads  ;  as  it  rose  over  the  Scottish 
martyrs,  in  Foxe's  book.  But  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  Winnie  would  have  consented.  "It's  silly," 
she  would  have  said.  "  Go  home  and  go  to  bed,  Ledgar." 
No  one  understood  him  ;  no  one  had  feelings,  thoughts, 
ideas  like  his.  He  thought  he  must  be  a  genius.  He  did 
not  quite  know  what  a  genius  meant ;  someone  very  clever, 
someone  not  like  other  people.  Shakespeare  was  a  genius  ; 
so  was  Milton.  Did  Shakespeare  ever  try  to  drown  him- 
self ? 

Chatterton  poisoned  himself,  and  he  was  a  genius,  and 
a  boy,  too,  not  much  older  than  himself. 

High  above  him,  immeasurably  high,  rose  the  night  sky, 
encnisted  with  stars.  Eemote,  inaccessible,  spun  those 
countless  worlds, 

"  Bubble  planets  tossing 
In  the  dead  black  sea  of  night." 

He  stood  beneath  them  on  the  shingle,  a  tiny,  lonely  figure 
—inexpressibly  little  under  the  vast  :n-eh  of  the  firmament, 
A  few  small  boats  lay  canted  over  on  the  foreshore,  and 
out    at  sea  were  twinkling  lights  of  ships.    At  intervals 
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ut  80  com.    How  his  boots  dracecd  like  Ipa*!    liir«  .u„     ' 

UI8    Daance.    On    again— breast  hgh    now     II,.    i.ui    .. 

Changed  Bie  L...    S„,„„,  Fir-troould 'iovr^W  "C 
A  y,f:    "  *•■'■'  """■''  "orai".  -irowning  i„  such  lold  w.  .  r 
And  then,  when  the  water  had  ahnoft  reaZd°l  nert 

ooio™,  wave:ro„^tS  h|f ,  :„d'rtz:,  ^^r'-^- 

^it  T"  "■''■"  ""'  ''°''"'  '"  ''«°«  ''""«■«•     They  found  hu>, 
ne  k    "  Zt  "T°/. ""  ™''"-     ■'  '"■'  "hy  not  round  V„" 
not  breathe?^  "*'"  '""'•    "  '  ''"  '■^'  •""  '  '»""  I  ™"ld 
The  wave,  eallous,  bUnd,  hi^edless  of  the  bundle  of  ouivn, 
.ng   nerves  and  fright  and  emotion  in  ir  pL^  3 
on,  passed  over  him,  roUed  him  over  and   under     W  « 

On  the  bead,  he  had  left  his  few  treasures  and  liis  l,e„ 
elothes,  spread  out  for  |},e  eve»  of  wker-     if  ,   !, 
occurred  to  him  that  his  others  n  igh    bl  n,is  eS     On 
cannot,  „,  hour,  of  supreme  tragedy,*think  of  eTe'rythtog'; 
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But  (•inuiiiistaiicc,  or  faks  was  a  better  hand  at  Htage 
raaiiageiueiit  than  lie.  Ue  stripped  off  his  dripping  clothes 
and  left  them  on  the  bea'h. 

*'  Ugh,  I  didn't  think  iv,  was  so  awful !  "  he  said  to  him 
self,  shuddering  as  he  turned  towards  open  country. 

His  plans  were  vague.  London,  he  thought ;  hut  the 
gold-paved  city  seemed  strangely  drab  and  unseductive. 
He  was  blue  with  cold.  If  he  had  saved  the  bread  instead 
of  gobbling  it  up  like  a  pig  !  H'vOw  luscious  seemed  Satur- 
day's hotch-potch  which  he  had  shared  with  his  family- 
turning  up  his  nose— a  million  billion  years  ago.  How 
seductive  his  bed,  the  drowsy  falling  into  slumber,  the  ting- 
ling <lclight  of  those  last  few  minutes  before  his  father 
hauled  him  out  into  inexorable  day.  Thinking  of  these 
delights,  longing  for  them,  he  still  trudged  mulishly  on. 
The  boys  at  school  had  given  him  this  nickname,  "  mule  "  ; 
"  nmlcy-cow  "  sometimes,  from  a  nigger  song  about  some 
ra(  cs,  "  Old  Muley  Cow  ran  ober  be  track ;  do  da,  do  da, 
dey." 

\N  ell,  it  should  be  London  ;  he  knew  the  way  to  the 
road  which  ran  direct  to  the  great  city.  Something 
would  (urn  up.  Brisk  walking  put  some  warmth  into 
Ins  veins.  On  and  on  he  walked;  footsore  and  miser- 
ab'  with  mulish,  stupid  obstinacy  taking  the  place  of 
resolution.  As  he  had  started  in  life,  so  now,  without  chart 
or  goal  or  aim  ;  a  kind  of  hopeless  slinging  away  of  himself. 
"  I  m  no  good,  no  use  to  anyone  ;  I  doL't  matter." 

It  began  to  rain.  A  few  drops  at  first,  but  large  drops ; 
ommous  of  approaching  storm.  Faster,  thicker;  a 
bUnding  flash  of  lightning  broke  the  sky,  bringing  gaunt 
trees  and  empty  country  into  incandescent  clarity.  Under 
crashing  thunder  the  very  world  seemed  to  stagger  He 
was  terrified  of  lightning.  "  O  God,  O  God !  "  he 
moaned.  No  shelter  was  in  sight.  Once  more,  he  stood 
alone,  infinitesimally  small,  confronting  blind  forces; 
fighting  a  tenebrous,  fulminating  universe. 

The  rain  came  down  in  sheets   now,  lashing  his  face 
disputing  every  yard  of  the  road.  ' 

He  staggered  on  for  perhaps  a  mile.     "  It's  no  good,"  he 
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A  speck  of  lost  huinanity, 
wore  torn  to  shrc'      and 


gasped  at  last,  "  I  can't  go  on."     It  was  dangerous  to 
shelter  under  trees  ;  he  wondered  whether  a  he<lge  woidd  he 
dangerous.     No  help   for  it;    and  he  crept  into   partial 
cover,     lie  wished  he   were  dead.     He  thought  he   was 
dying.    So  they  would  find  him  here,  like  this.     Not  so 
line   as   lying   drowned   and   chalk-white   upon    the   sea- 
shore I     Oh,   lie  couldn't  help   that.     lie  couldn't   think 
about  it.     He  could  hardly  think  at  all  now.     His  brain 
seemed  numb,  save  for  terror, 
he  lay  quivering,  as  the  skies 
that    terrible    reverberating    thunder   rocked    the    ..orld. 
.  .  .     Something  moved  in  the  hedge.     Something  cum- 
brous,  hoofed,   darker  than   the   surrounding  night.     He 
strained   his   ears   to    listen.     Yes — and   it    was   drawing 
near  him.      Some  awful  beast,  perhajjs  from  that  under- 
world about  which  Mr.  Masterman  preached  so  often  ;    a 
fearsome  being  such  as  John  saw  in  vision  at  Patmos.     He 
remembered  n-arly  all ;   objects  of  ridicule  by  day,  but  at 
night,  often  of  terror.     The  beasts  full  of  eyes  ;   the  beasts 
like  lions  and  calves  and  flying  eagles  ;    the  dragons  with 
crowns  and  horns,   casting  floods  out  of  their   mouths, 
drawing  the  stars  of  heaven  with  their  tails  (when  the 
Campions'    dog.   Jack,   came   whining  into   their   cott;ige 
with  two  tin  cans  tied  to  his  tail,  Ledgar  compared  L;;!i  to 
this  dragon  ;  he  would  not  do  so  now — if  spared,  ho  would 
be  most  respectful  even  to  the  most  horrible  creature  in 
the  Revelation),  and,  worst  of  all,  the  monstrous  locusts 
with    breastplates,    women's    hair,    lion's    teeth,    tails    of 
scorpions.  .  .  It  was  only  a  donkey,  caught  like  him  in 
the  storm. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  its  wet,  soft  coat ;  and  felt  the 
warmth  of  company.  There  seemed  a  strange  glow  of 
renewed  confidence  that,  most  dejected,  most  obstinate, 
perhaps  most  stupid  of  all  created  beings,  it  yet  bore  as  a 
panache,  a  sign,  an  honour,  not  borne  by  others — the  cross. 
Onr  of  its  kind  carried  a  kingly  figure  once  to  His  crown- 
mg  ;  and  j)alms  waved,  and  garments  were  ilung  before 
its  hoofs,  and  in  its  long,  attentive  ears  sounded  the 
Hosanuas. 
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Child  and  donkey — humbleflt  of  the  animal  creation — 
crouched  nlone  awaiiut  the  elemental  ftiry. 

For  a  time  the  edge  was  taken  off  hid  terror,  but  Ledgar 

closed  his  eyes,  letting  down  those  tiny  Minds  too  thin  and 

frail  now  for  protection;    pressed  a  thumb  to  the  tragus 

of  each  ear.     Then  suddenly,  as  dazzling  light  ])enetrat('d 

the  lids,  he  shrieked.     It  had  come !     The  blind  lightning, 

searching  field  and  copse  for  its  prey,  had  laid  its  blasting, 

paralyzing  touch  on  him  at  last.     No  hope  now.     This  was 

his  end.     They  would  find  him  by  day,  as  ho  had  heard 

that  cattle  were  sometimes  found ;  charred,  scorched  with  the 

photographic   imago   of   the   hedge  .  .  .      Emmelino   did 

poker-work.     It  was  like  that.     Poker-work  on  his  own 

body  ;    branches,  twigs,  leaves,  marked  in  blurred  brown 

on  living  flesh.     He  thought  he  could  smell  tho  burning. 

Memories  of  his  past  life  did  not  crowd  upon  him  ;    but 

with  the  speed  of  the  lightning,  these  thoughts  flashed 

through  his  mind.  .  .  .     Because,  wher.  his  eyes  opened 

they  opened  not  on  sheet  or  fork  or  chain  in  the  night  sky 

—not  on  some  fiery  gash  or  gap  behind  which  might  lie 

the  terrors  and  splendours  of  God — but  on  a  great  Eye  of 

Flame  gazing  directly  into  his ;  menacing,  as  if  arrested 

like  the  fangs  of  a  snake,  trembling  above  the  fascinated 

victim,  before  the  fatal  blow  if  sinick.     And  when  the  blow 

did  fall,   he  knew  this  at  least — he   must  be  sightless. 

Already  his  eyes  seemed  seared  and  dry  in  their  sockets. 

His  shriek  rent  the  night  air ;    then  the  muscles  of  his 

throat  seemed  to  tighten  ;   he  could  utter  no  sound.  .  .  . 

"  Why,  Jarge,  it's  nobbut  a  bit  of  a  boy  out  here  this 
awfu'  night,"  a  voice  said  in  liis  ears.  A  friendly  voice ; 
not  the  voice  of  Jehovah  thundering  from  His  judgment 
seat.  The  great  light  moved  aside,  casting  a  circle  that 
included  his  wet,  bedraggled  clothes,  and  the  dripping 
hedge.  It  was  only  a  lantern,  then.  Ledgar  blinked,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  And  here's  the  old  moke,  sure  'nuff.  What's  your 
name,  sonny  ?  " 

"  Best  get  'em  both  to  the  cart,  Tom.  Come  along,  boy. 
You   can   walk,   can't   'ee "?     My,   there  ain't   many   dry 
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patches  on  'oe — and  likewise  how  you  smell.  Must  a'been 
lyinjj  in  some  muck  under  thiccy  hedjje.  Up  with  un, 
Tom.  Hitch  the  moke  on  behind.  Here,  have  a  drop  of 
this  first,  though." 

Ledgar  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  although  the 
cart  stood  only  a  dozen  yards  or  so  from  the  hedge,  lie  was 
wedged  on  a  plank  seat  between  the  two  men.  It  was 
rather  like  Saul  going  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses.  They 
had  been  looking  for  the  donkey,  and  had  found— him. 

Limp  and  exhausted  as  he  was,  his  spirits  rose.  The 
brandy  sent  fire  coursing  through  his  veins.  Afraid  of 
lightning  ?  Not  he,  when  the  men  asked  him.  They  were 
not  afraid,  and  he  caught  the  infection  of  their  courage. 
He  was  not  to  lie  dead  and  scarred  under  the  hedge  ;  he 
was  going  to  have  a  wonderful  adventure.  ...  By  and 
by  .1  flash  showed  two  great,  stone  pillars  with  lions  upon 
them,  holding  something  in  their  mouths.  They  drove 
rapidly  through,  and  along  a  drive  bordered  by  trees.  A 
park,  evidently.  The  rain  lashed  their  faces ;  it  was 
wildly  exciting  ;  the  cart  swayed  from  side  to  side,  bumped 
over  stones,  seemed  now  and  then  on  the  verge  of  upset. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  doors  of  a  great  house. 

It  was  gabled,  covered  in  parts  with  ivy  ;  lathed  and 
breast-summered,  and  with  lozenged  windows.  Eliza- 
bethan, perhai)s.  Certainly  an  ancient  house.  They  drove 
round  to  the  back,  clattering  over  a  cobbled  yard,  and  horse 
and  donkey  were  stabled.  Then  Ledgar  was  taken  to  an 
enormous  kitchen,  where  in  spite  of  summer  a  groat  log 
fire  blazed.  From  oak  beams  rusty-looking  hams  dopendedl 
on  the  walls  were  foxes'  masks  and  pads,  old  weapons,' 
shelves  of  china,  earthenware,  and  shining  vessels.  Evi- 
dently the  servants  had  gone  to  bed  ;  the  remnants  of  a 
meal  were  on  the  table.  One  old  man,  yawning  and  ill- 
tempered,  was  waiting  up  to  receive  them.  Cosy  quart'^rs, 
thought  Ledgar  ;  not  much  here  to  grumble  at.  The  mat- 
had  kicked  off  his  boots  ;  he  had  been  lying  J)y  tlie  lire, 
witli  a  blanket  round  liim  ;  i)ipe  in  month,  and  glass  of 
Kf*i!!cthing  liot  lif-ar  at  hand. 

"  Got  the  ass,   then  ?  "  he  said,  looking  poii      .Iv  at 
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Lodfrar.  ITo  showed  not  the  least  surprise  at  the  advent. 
"  Two  of  'em,  siinly  ;  s'pose  t'others  iu  the  slabU'.  Wliere 
did  ye  pick  him  up  ?  " 

In  the  meantime  evidently  word  liad  been  carried  to 
the  superior  beings  in  the  house,  for  a  lady  appeared, 
verging  on  middle  age,  w'<h  her  hair  in  crackers,  and  clad 
in  a  faded  satin  dressvi,  ;■•'.*'. 

Ledgar,  imagining  '  ..r  to  Im-  the  owner  of  the  nuuision, 
assumed  his  most  ger.  p-l  i-ir. 
"  Oh,  so  you're  the  '  uK-  bov  .'  '" 
"  Yes,  please,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  you  must  talk  to  me.     Say  something.     Say — 
let  me  think.     '  I  am  sorry  to  trespass  at  so  late  an  hour  of 
the  night  upon  your  hospitality,  but  unavoidable  circum- 
stances have  placed  me  in  this  unfortunate  predicament.' 
vJo  on." 
Ledgar  stared  at  her  in  blank  amazement. 
"  Do  you  hear,  boy  ?      She'll  ask  him  what  she  wants  to 
know.    Just  say  that.    Go  on.    '  I  am  sorry  to  trespass  '  ..." 
Ledgar  repeated  the  words.     "  Il'm,  not  bad— not  bad. 
'Predicament'  just  a  htile  uncertain.     Oh,  a  gentleman, 
undoubtedly  a  little  gentleman.     That's  what  they  said 
he  spoke  like  ;   and  .she  was  particularly  anxious  to  know. 
Oh,  and  Hossack,  if  he's  wet — is  he  wet  ?  " 
"  Like  a  drowuded  rat,  miss." 

"  How  nasty  !     You  should  say  like  a— well,  it  doesn't 
matter.      He's   very    wet.     Aren't   you   very    wet,    boy  f 
Slie  says  you're  to  take  him  to  the  housekeeper's  room  and 
give  him  a  suit  of  Master  Gordon's  clothes." 
"  Very  well,  miss." 

"  And  give  him  a  cup  of  tea.  Oh,  and  he's  to  come  to 
the  drawiug-room  afterwards.  She  wants  to  see  him  before 
she  goes  to  bed." 

Before  the  embers  of  a  fire — they  evidently  believed  in 
fires— he  changed  into  clothe?  only  a  shade  too  large  for 
him  ;  and  then,  coming  down  again,  found  a  brown  pot 
of  i;ot  only  the  hottest  but  most  dehcious  tea  he  had 
ever  tasted  ;  and  a  huge  chunk  of  pigeon  pie,  followed  by 
raupbcrry  tart.     *'  lieady  1  "  &aid  the  old  man,  who  seemed 
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to  grow  grumpier  with  each  uioutbful.  "  My  word,  you've 
a  twist  on  you — this  time  o'  night  above  all  things.  Couldn't 
Lave  eaten  'em  better  myself.  Come  along  now  ;  and  if 
you  drop  your  haitches,  Gawd  help  you — 'cos  I  can't !  " 

With  not  a  little  trepidation,  Ledgar  followed  him  through 
a  bai/e  door,  up  some  stairs,  and  across  an  enormous  hall 
with  a  fireplace,  portraits  of  two  old  gentlemen  in  rulTs 
and  breastplates,  a  knight  in  armour,  a  blunderbuss  and 
some  halberds,  antlers,  and  an  extraordinary  musical 
instrument,  neither  organ  nor  piano,  but  with  all  sorts  and 
shapes  and  sizes  of  brass  fittings  in  its  inside.  Ledgar 
had  never  seen  anythnig  like  it,  not  having  been  to  London. 
"  Now,"  said  his  escort,  "  she  don't  want  me,  but  you  go 
through  that  glass  door,  and  straight  across  the  little  room 
into  the  big  room.  Open  the  glass  door  first  I  mean,  of 
course  ;  there'll  be  a  devil  of  a  smash  if  you  don't.  '8pect 
you've  got  sense  enough  for  that." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Good  night,  su-."  A  little 
diiiident  about  the  sir,  l)ut  it  was  as  well  to  make  a  good 
impression.  The  old  man  grunted.  "Don't  you  let 
anyone  catch  you  calling  me  sir,  or  Gawd  help  you." 

This  was  a  little  terrifying.  In  some  trepidation  he 
followed  the  directions,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  room 
elegantly  furnished,  with  •  iter-colours  on  some  light 
background.  He  opened  a  gold  and  white  door,  and, 
circUng  a  screen  co\ered  with  armorial  bearing,  entered 
the  most  magnificent  room  in  which  he  had  ever  set  foot. 
What  an  adventure  !  It  was  a  palace,  not  a  house.  The 
room  was  dimly  lighted  ;  the  candles  in  enormous  crystal 
candelabra  were  unlit;    but  in  an  alcove  near  a  great 

marble  fireplace — where,   of  course,   logs  were  blazing 

half  a  dozen  candles,  set  in  old  silver  holders  on  a  small 
mahogany  table  gave  the  only  illumination  other  than 
the  glow  of  the  fire.  Ledgar  just  had  time  to  see  that  the 
room  was  paneUed,  and  that  on  the  walls  hung  many 
pictures.  Then  a  gruff  voice,  like  a  man's,  ordered  him  to 
advance. 

He  was  considering  whether  it  was  the  correct  thing 
to  make  a  courtlv  bow — such  as  Perkins  the  butcher'n  so" 
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gave  every  Christmas  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  guests — 
when  the  polished  floor  settled  the  question  for  him,  by 
shooting  him  '  orward,  and  depositing  him  almost  in  the 
lap  of  his  ho.^  ess.  An  inauspicious  beginning.  Covered 
with  blushes,  he  stammered  out  lame  apologies,  which  were 
fortunately  gracefully  received.  Indeed,  the  old  lady 
at  the  table  seemed  not  a  little  amused. 

She  was  seated  on  a  chair  with  en.  lj  gilt  legs,  which 
was  drawn  up  before  the  mahogany  table.  In  the  candle 
light  cards  w  ere  spread  out ;  a  dull  amusement,  thought 
Lcdgar,  to  sit  up  so  late  in  order  to  play  cards  w  itli  oneself. 
Her  feet,  cased  in  red  slippers,  rested  on  a  hassock  which 
was  itself  on  a  fox-skin  rug.  She  was  dressed  in  heliotrope, 
either  silk  or  satin,  and  on  her  arm  he  noticed  a  bracelet 
of  large  gi'cen  stones,  and  another  which  held  a  miniature, 
gold-edged,  of  some  gentleman  in  powdered  hair  and  bottle- 
green  coat.  Her  face  was  fine  ;  must,  indeed,  once  have 
been  very  handsome  ;  and  the  eyes  were  still  very  bright. 
But  Ledgar  noticed  one  feature  with  amazement. 

She  had  a  yellow  nose. 

A  fine,  arched,  aristocratic  nose.  But  yellow.  Not 
sinii)ly  the  faded  hue  of  skin  turned  to  parchment  by  age. 
Bright,  vivid,  unmistakable  yellow. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are,  boy.  So  you're  the  young  gentlema!i 
who's  taken  us  by  storm  this  wild  night.  Stand  here  in 
the  candle  hght,  and  let  me  see  you.  U'm.  You've  seen 
Higgins  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  gave  me  supper,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Ko,  no.  Old  Higgins ;  female  in  crackers  like  a 
November  guy.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?  Told  you  to 
repeat  some  rigmarole,  I've  no  doubt.  That's  Higgins. 
How  did  she  test  you  ?  What  did  she  make  you  say,  I 
mean  ?  Prunes  and  prisms  ?  I  got  her  to  tackle  the 
parson  once.  Thought  he'd  been  lifting  his  elbow  just  a 
trifle  too  much.  She  worked  him  round  to  '  Biblical  criti- 
cism.' He  got  the  'Biblical'  aU  right,  but  'criticism'— no, 
he  couldn't.  Well,  and  now  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?     Don't  stare  at  my  nose." 

Ledgar   apologized.    But    he   reaUy    couldn't    help    it. 
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liis  eyes  like  a 


Tliroughout  their  conversation   it   drew 
magnet. 

"  It's  only  metal  polish,"  she  went  on.     "  Now  yo        ve 
a  viry  good  nose."    She  turned  him  round  by  the  slio  .ders 
"  Can  you  play  cards  ?  "     A  female  card-sharper,  perhai>.s 
He  had  heard  of  them.     "  Only  snap,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  we'll  play  snap  with  the  picture  cards.  You're 
like  the  curate  in  the  story  ;  ever  heard  it  f  They  wanted 
a  fourth  hand  at  whist,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  play 
<  ards ;  he  said  he  could  play  very  well.  x\nd  when  two 
Jacks  turned  up  he  called  '  Snap  '  and  collared  'em. 
We  may  as  well  do  something  whUe  we're  talking  Now 
tell  me  all  about  yourself." 

When  he  had  linished,  "  Well,  you  can't  go  home  to- 
night;  that's  certain.  I'll  drive  you  over  to-morrow 
morning  if  it's  hue.  It'll  be  interesting  to  see  what  your 
father  has  to  say  to  you.  There,  put  the  cards  down.  I 
expect  you  won't  be  sorry  for  bed."  Indeed,  he  was 
suppressing  yawns  with  difficulty.  "Do  you  think  it's 
fiinny  for  an  old  lady  to  play  cards  by  herself  at  this  hour  ? 
Eh,  boy  ?  But  then  you  see  I  get  up  very  late.  Have 
you  heard  of  Charles  Lamb?  Good  boy.  'what  did  he 
write  f  " 

"  'Essays  of  Elia,'  ma'am." 

"  Good  boy.  Now  you  don't  pick  up  a  boy  under  a 
hedge  every  night  who  can  say  off-hand  what  Lamb  wrote 
\^ell,  when  Charles  Lamb  was  called  over  the  coals  for 
getting  late  to  his  office,  he  said  that  he  always  made  up 
for  It  by  going  away  early  ...  Can  you  see  anv  people  in 
this  room  f  "  -  ^     t- 

"  People,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  People,  boy.  For  goodness'  sake  leave  my  nose  alone 
It  s  too  distinguished  to  be  stared  at  so  rudelv  ;  it  came 
over  before  the  Conqueror.  I'll  tell  you  some  time,  perhaps, 
why  Its  yellow;  not  now.  I'm  too  s-sleepy."  She 
yawned.  "Oh,  1  was  talking  about  the  people  in  the 
room.     Can  you  see  any  f  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  only  you." 

She  glanced  round,  then  bent  forward,  taking  him  by  the 
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lapti  of  the  coat,  "  It's  full  of  them,  my  dear—full,  oh,  so 
full."  Her  voice  bounded  weary,  and  dreamy.  "  Boys 
like  you  ;  and  little  girls ;  and  young  maidens  with  their 
beaux — I  had  a  beau  myself  once,  boy,  a  long  time  ago. 
My  nose  wasn't  yellow  then."  She  chuckled  and  went  oii 
gravely,  "  Soldiers,  admirals,  old  women  like  me.  They're 
all  dead,  and  they're  all  alive  in  the  room.  Talking, 
laughing,  arguing  about  things  that  were  all  forgotten,  oh,' 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Playing  cards,  taking  sn  .ff.  Making 
love,  singing  songs.  Some  I  knew  and  some  I  didn't 
;  but  they  are  all  here,  and  keep  me  company.  So 
the  liouse  is  quiet,  and  tlie  world  asleep— men  in 
beds,  cattle  in  their  byres— But  you're  yawning 
And  how  sleepy  your  eyes  are.  There,  ring 
the  bell."  ^ 

Hcasack  came  in  and  was  sent  to  fetch  the  unfortunate 
Iliggins,  who  reappeared  in  crackers  and  dressing-gown. 
"  I'm  ready  to  go  up,  Iliggins.  Give  me  my  stick."  An 
ivory-handled  stick  was  given  her,  and  Higgins  came 
forward  to  help   her.     "What,   with  a  n.an  about?     I 
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when 
their 
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nie  better,  Higgins 


.     Master  .  .  . 
You  can  put  him 


:% 


thought  you  knew 

DuiKstan's  to  sleep  in  the  blue  room. 

to  bed  while  I'm  saying  my  prayers." 

At  the  door  of  her  room  she  said  good  night,  and  then, 
with  a  moment's  hesitation,  kissed  him.  Higgins  showed 
him  into  a  cosy  bedroom,  witli  very  easy  chairs,  a  shelf  of 
books  that  even  to  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  very  attractive, 
and  a  bed  covered  with  a  pink  eider-down.  The  sheets 
smelt  deliciously  of  lavender. 

"  I— I  suppose  you  can  undress  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Higgins. 

^^  Of  course  "—a  httle  indignantly. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  ;  it  wouldn't  be  quite  p-proper  for  me 
to  would  it  ?  Now,  you  won't  forget  to  say  your  prayers. 
1  kue^w  a  httle  boy  who  did  forget,  and  the  next  morning 
they  found  him  burnt  to  a  cinder.  Smoking  in  bed,  it  was 
called  "  She  spoke  as  if  smoking  in  bed  was  some  disease 
iike  heart  trouble  or  apoplexy.     "  Good  night,  little  boy." 

Oh,  how  deUciou3  to  be  under  the  sheets  at  last !     But 
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his  old  terrors  almost  returned,  for  his  feet  were  no  sooner 

s^  a'nd  w"  T^^  *'^"  ^^^y  touched  somZn, 
Z%v7  7;  '  ?'^  7^'"^-  ^"^  "^«^«  donkey's, 
feT    will'  ;  ^VT^'/"^^  "  hot-water  bottle  covered  with 

Ind  ouu";tt'^'"!  '""'  '^^■"^*^'  '«"'^«  -  «— ' 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  asleep,  wondering  about  the 

pSh^edT "' '"  Tr  r  ^''' ''''  ^^-^'i '- "-^^^^ 
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His  nose,  actinr  as  a  thermometer,  told  Ledgar  that  a 
fresh  mornmg  had  succeeded  the  storm 

,,  ^'^  ^7f ,f  ^^  ^^  ^y'«  *^^  fi^«*  tim*^'  a  man  was  laying 
the  fire  and  fiUmg  a  large  bath.    He  brought  a  cup  of  tea 

Zn^^T'"'  .^°^  ^""^  •  ^'^  ^«  °P«^^d  his  eyes  the 
second  tmie,  havmg  turned  over  for  another  nap,  he  saw 
a  boy  in  a  red  dressing-gown  standing  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed-a  boy  a  httle  older  than  himself,  with  dark  curly  hair 
a  handsome  arched  nose  not  unlike  the  old  lady's  (but  not 
yeUow-that  dad  not  seem  to  be  hereditary),  a  splendid  se 
of  teeth,  and  very  bright,  dark  eyes. 

"Hullo!  "he  said. 

"  Hullo !  " 

"  I'm  Gordon  Beltinge.    Heard  aU  about  you.    Hone 
you  slept  all  right.    I  say,  grandma  says  you  need  not 
bother  about  getting  up   before   you   L^OhlZ 
Smimous  has  given  you  the  big  bath ;   I  always  Uke  thit 

talk.     Grandma  says  do  you  want  anything.     If  so,  vou're 
to  te^U  me.    Don't  shave,  of  course."    W^e  he  wLs  ^alk 
mg^he  stripped,  and  douched  himself  .ith  an  enormous 

"  When  Uncle  Charles  was  at  Cambridge,  there  was  a 
man  on  he  same  staircase,  he  told  me,  whoil'waysfmUa  ed 
the  master  bemg  bathed  by  his  wife.  Awfully  fu^nv  he 
said,  to  hear  him  imploring  her  not  to  wet  hi  ^ad 
Simmons  !  Simmons  !  Bring  me  a  bigger  bath  towel  Tci 
at  warmed  ?     Now  fiU  the  bith  again^for  Mastet^what^ 

C  Tvll^TT'  •  •  •  ^^'  '  -«  talk  "g'abo^t  th 
rn.  f,!Ki  %5'^f^^''  staircase.    I  always  sing  when 

^Im  tubbing.    Don't  mind,  do  you  ?    I'll  ^op  i/if7^u 
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Ho  began  at  tho  top  of  ii  very  clear,  not  uninelodious, 
yoxing  voice, 

"  Christians,  au-nke,  salute  the  happu  morn, 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born  ; 
Rise  to  adore  the  myHterij  of  lore, 
Whiek  hosts  of  angels  chanted  from  above. 

Oil,  I  believe  that's  a  Christmas  hymn.  I'm  not  particular, 
you  know.  Oh,  I  say  ;  such  a  queer  thing  at  school  one 
iiight  last  term.  There  was  a  newish  master  on  duty,  ami 
the  boys  kept  fidgeting  during  prayers,  wanting  to  get  to 
supper,  and  two  or  throe  boys  began  to  make  lor  the  door 
before  Amen.  So  he  just  kept  a  corner  of  his  eye  on  us, 
and  went  through  half  the  Prayer  Book.  One  of  the 
fellows  says  he  actually  brought  in  Prayers  for  the  Church- 
ing of  Women,  but  1  didn't  hear  that.  Jolly  irreverent, 
though.  Oh,  I  say,  I  may  as  well  say  my  prayers  in  here, 
too,  talking  about  'em.     You  don't  mind  !  " 

He  went  down  on  his  knees,  and  remained  there  gravely 
and  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  Ledgar  was  impressed, 
and  a  little  startled.  He  himself  would  have  been  far  too 
self-conscious.  The  little  religious  booklets  given  him  at 
home  told  such  shocking  stories  of  boys  at  boarding-schools 
who  had  boots  thrown  at  their  heads  when  they  ventured 
to  pray  publicly.  But  then  no  doubt  Beltinge  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  where  things  seemed  easier 
because  everyone  knew  it  was  (juite  a  fashionable  beUef. 

"  Oh,  damn,"  said  Beltinge,  "  I  beUeve  I've  run  a  splinter 
into  my  foot .  .  .  Now  I'm  going  out  rabbiting  when  I've 
got  my  things  on,  but  you'd  better  go  to  sleep  again  for  a 
bit.  Nothing  you  want?  Ask  me  about  anything  you 
don't  know,  you  know.  Breakfast  ?  Half-past  eight ; 
but  whenever  you're  ready." 

There  was  one  question  Ledgar  was  dying  to  ask,  but  it 
seemed  impertinent.  "I  say,"  he  began,  and  stopped 
lamely. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  I — I — last  night,  you  know ;  it  was  awfully 
rude  of  mc,  but  I  could  not  help  looking  at  your  grand- 
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mother's  iioho.      I'm  very  won-y,  but— hr  could  not  ask 
point-blank,  "  Why  has  Mrs.  Beltingp  a  yellow   nose  f  " 
"Oh,   that,"   said  Gordon,  and  laughed.      "She's   a   bit 
cranky,  grandma  is,  you  know.    She  feels  the  cold  awfully  ; 
that's  why  we  have  tires  everywhere.     Why,  even  in  August 
she's  had  elii'blains.     Says  it's  her  thin  blood,  because  it's 
so  old  ;  our  family  eame  over  with  some  old  Johnnie  before 
tlie  Conquest^ — .Tuluis  Ctesar  or  Noah  or  someone  ;   I  know 
it  wasn't  William.  .  .  .    The  other  day  she  thought  a  chU- 
blain  was  coming  on  her  nose,  and  that's  a  jolly  awkward 
place,  you  know  ;  can't  very  well  wear  cotton  wool  on  your 
nose,  unless  you  wear  an  egg  cosy  .  .  .     Well,  grandma's 
awfully  keen  on  samples,  you  know.    Can't  stand  hawkers 
at  any  price  ;    but  when  samples  come  by  post,  or  get 
slung' in  at  the  doors,  she's  on  'em  at  once.     Likes  getting 
things  on  the  cheap,  I  think.     Not  that  she's  mean— oh,  not 
a  bit  of  real  meanness  about  her.     She's  jolly  kind  to  me, 
a  I'd  the  poor  people  in  the  parish  would  do  anything  for 
her.    But  I've  known  her  drive  a  dozen  miles  to  save 
sixpence   when    she's   shopping.      So   she   tries   all   these 
samples;     always    taking    pills    and   tonics    and    things. 
T'other  day  she  got  hold  of  a  tin  of  metal  polish,  and  she's 
a  bit  short-sighted,  so  rubbed  it  on  her  nose  for  the  chil- 
blain.    And  now  they  can't  get  it  off.     Awful  thing,  isn't 
it  ?     Suppose   it    never   does   come   off  ?     Fancy   people 
crying  over  you  in  your  coffin  with  a  yellow  nose.    Jolly 
glad  i  didn't  put  any  on ;   fancy  going  through  life  with  a 
yellow  nose — school,   .  arsity,  all  that.     I  do  wish  it  had 
been   Higgins,  though.      She   and   I    don't   hit    it.     We 
think  it's  coming  off  a  bit ;  it's  not  so  bad  as  it  was.    Hig- 
gins has  a  go  at  her  every  morning  with  a  toothbrush  .  .  . 
Well,  so  long." 

Ledgar  heard  him  whistling  a  few  minutes  later  in  the 
fresh  morning  air.  He  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  book- 
shelf. There  were  about  twenty  books,  two  or  three  of 
them  devotional.  If  it  really  were  tnie  about  God,  he 
thought  (which  seemed  sometimes  possible  and  sometimes 
extremely  ualikely)  his  good  fortune  deserved  some  recog- 
nition.    He  took  down  the  "  PUgrim's  Progress,"  and  read 
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onro  again  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  of  Giiints  IIopo  and 
Despair,  of  Mr.  Presumption  who  thoii^jht  that  every  tub 
should  stand  on  its  own  bottom  ;    of  Vanity  Fair,  with 
British  Row,  and  French  Row,  and  German  Row,  and  the 
merchandizes  and  delights  sold  there,  and  the  juggUngs, 
cheats,  games,  apes,  knaves,  and  rogues  to  be  found.     Rut 
because  the  book  had  been  one  of  those  pressed  upon  him 
by  his  parents,  he  read  it  as  a  task.     To  the  end  of  his  life 
Ledgar  had  a   curious  prejudice    .gainst  the   "Pickwick 
Papers,"  and  for  this  reason  :    One  day— it  was  a  week- 
day,  which  seemed  to  make   the  hardship  greater— his 
mother  took  an  exciting  story  about  highwaymen  which 
he  was  reading  from  him,  and  substituted  Pickwick.     Not 
a  great  hardship  ;  but  he  did  want  to  know  what  happened 
when  the  man  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  inn  followed  the 
stout  old  gentleman  out  of  doors.    And  so  he  read  that 
immortal  book  with  a  haunting  suspicion  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  only  another  Christian  in  secular  disguise,  that  their 
wanderings  were  only  another  journey  to  celestial  regions  • 
and  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  Jingle,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  and  all  the  book's  villains  and  bad  characters  were 
only  another  version  of  ApoUyon  and  his  disciples  and 
Satanic  crew. 

So  Bunyan's  Vanity  Fair  was  soon  discarded  for  another 
in  which  he  read,  not  indeed  for  the  first  time  (he  was  a 
great  reader  as  soon  as  he  could  form  letters  into  words) 
of  Becky  Sharp  and  the  great  Dixonary  handed  to  her 
and  flung  contemptuously  away  ;  of  Jos  Sedlev  in  Vauxhall 
(lardcns,  and  of  that  tragic  evening  of  the  world's  history 
when,  darkness  falling  on  Belgian  field  and  city,  poor  little 
P^mmy  knelt  in  prayer  for  George  Osborne,  who  lay  dead 
at  Waterloo  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

He  wandered  through  a  street  or  two  of  old  Paris  with 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  Porthos ;  saw  Xury  kill  the  lion  on 
the  Morocco  ehore  ;  it  was  hard  to  pick  and  choose  among 
old  favourites.  At  last  he  chose  a  book  he  had  not  read 
before- a  book  by  a  certain  Mr.  Twain,  about  a  bov  who 
knocked  about  among  bearded,  spitting,  chewing  Mississippi 
pilots  ;  and  was  a  stowaway  ;  and  saw  people  shot ;  and 
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ran  nakod  in  sunshine  about  a  lonely  island ;  and  had  the 
jolliest  times  on  earth.  He  took  this  into  bed  and  was 
deep  in  its  pages  when  the  boominp  of  a  gong  reminded 
him  of  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Beltinge  took  this  meal  in  her  room. 

liipgins  presided  ;  very  prim  and  polite,  and  particularly 
anxious  to  hear  that  he  had  not  forgotten  to  say  his  pmyers. 
A  little  srirl,  a  year  or  so  younger  than  himself,  sat  also  at 
the  ta'  c,  and  was  duly  introduced  as  Miss  Mary  Beltinge. 
She  was  pale,  with  fair  hair ;  handsome  rather  than  pretty, 
Ledgar  thought ;  her  upper-lip  very  short,  giving  her  a 
look  which  might  have  been  described  according  to  taste 
as  aristocratic  or  disdainful;  her  nose,  of  course,  high- 
arched. 

Gordon  came  in  when  the  meal  was  half  finished,  fie 
was  in  riding  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  looked  flushed  and 
very  jolly.  "  Hullo.  Sorry  I'm  late,  Higgins.  Morning, 
Marj'.  S'pose  lliggins  has  introduced  you  properly  ? 
Master  Dunstan — Bloody  Mary." 

There  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  tiff.  Mary's  pale 
face  flushed. 

"  Gordon,  you're  horrid." 

"  A  great  compliment,  my  dear.  It's  a  pet  name,"  ho 
explained.     *'  Virgin  Queen,  wasn't  she,  Higgins  f  " 

It  was  Miss  Higgins  turn  to  blush.  "  Whether  she  was 
or  not,  please  don't  discuss  Virgin  Queens  at  the  breakfast 
table,  Master  Gordon ;  I  do  not  like  it." 

Gordon's  spirits  seemed  carrying  him  away  a  little. 
"  Sorry,"  he  said.  "  Always  like  to  make  the  conversation 
as  improving  as  possible.  History  is  an  improving  subject, 
isn't  it,  Miss  Higgins  ?  I  say,  Mary,  you  know  Henry 
the  Eighth  married  six  wives  and — tico  bloaters,  please." 

"  My  dear,  isn't  he  perfectly  awful  ?  "  said  Mary  to  Miss 
Higgins,  with  a  grown-up  gesture  of  despair.  "  Marrying 
two  bloaters  indeed  !  " 

"  No,  no ;  six  wives,  of  course.  For  goodness'  sake, 
don't  make  these  ridiculous  remarks,  or  you'll  confuse  me 
so  that  I'll  be  asking  Higgins  for  six  wives.  With  soft  roes, 
please.    They're  so  small.    Well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  cut 
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off  three  of  tlu'ir  hoadH,  and  then  th«'y  J)roiighl  liiri)  Anne  of 
ClevcH'  portrait.     Do  you  know  what  hnpiu'tnMl  ?  " 

"Don't  answer  him,  MiHH  Ili^'jjins.  I  know  he's  only 
going  to  Hay  Honiethintr  nilly  like  'you're  another.'  " 

"He  never  smiled  again.  My  dear  Mary,  if  he  eould 
see  your  jtortrait  now  he'd  never  leave  off  smiling.  Eggs, 
please.  lUick  tip,  Dunstan.  and  we'll  go  and  see  the 
stables." 

(Jordon  and  Mary  got  on  well  enough  together,  hut  there 
was  frequent  sparring  between  them.  He  kept  up  a  run- 
ning conversation  while  eggs,  porridge,  toast  and  marmalade 
disappeared.  Then  he  remembered  with  concern  that 
there  had  been  no  sausages. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter;  I  don't  seem  to  have  any 
appetite  this  morning.  I  never  can  stand  sticking  a  long 
time  at  meals,  though.  Not  like  the  Andertons  at  Franton 
Court.  They're  awful  pigs.  Young  Anderton  always 
takes  an  hour  over  his  break f.tst.  They  gave  an  enormous 
dinner-party  once,  and  some  people  who  called  the  next 
afternoon  found  'em  sitting  at  the  table  still,  fast  asleep 
— simply  gorged  out.     Fact.     Kow  let's  go  to  the  stables." 

He  explained  on  the  way  that  an  ideal  host  always 
showed  guests  round  the  stables  after  breakfast.  Correct 
thing  to  do,  Uncle  Charles  said,  l^nde  Charles  was  a 
ripping  chap.  Sort  of  inodern  Chesterman— Chest erfiehl 
— Chesterton — not  quite  sure  about  the  name,  but  Uncle 
Charles  gave  him  his  letters  to  read  on  liis  birthday.  Bit 
dry,  but  awfully  clever. 

"  So  I  always  show  people  round  tlie  stables.  We  had 
the  old  parson  here  in  the  winter  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
took  hini  round  the  first  morning.  Directly  after  breakfast 
next  day  I  saw  him  slinking  off  to  the  library.  "  No  you 
don't,  old  boy,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  not  if  I  know  it.  Out 
you  come  to  the  stables.'  And  come  he  did,  every  morning 
till  he  went  away  ;  and  I  reckon  he  was  just  about  sick  of 
stables  by  that  time.  Still,  it's  the  correct  thing  .  .  . 
There's  the  church  ;  the  churr-hyard  wall  runs  along  by 
the  side  of  the  park.  We'll  go  in  if  you  like  !  A  wonderful 
old  church,  thought  Ledgar,  with  its  Beltinge  hatchment  s. 
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ami  Hcltiiigo  raHqiU'H,  ami  H»'ltinp«'  im'tnori  '  slabs,  and 
licit inp'  monunn'iitH.  If  the  Urawinn-rooni  was  full  of 
ghosts,  certainly  this  church  was  ;  ghosts  of  dead  admirals 
and  generals  on  the  memorial  tablets,  and  ghosts  of  old 
knights  who  lay  with  crossed  legs  in  their  last  sleep  ; 
ghosts  of  niffed  men  and  ladies,  and  of  rows  of  si  iff  little 
praying  children.  And  over  all  the  faint,  indescribable 
odour  which  clings  to  all  properly  constituted  ancient 
churches. 

It  seemed  to  Ledgar  a  very  fine  thing  to  inherit  a  name 
and  ancestry  like  that.  A  very  easy  thing,  too,  to  be 
religious  and  good  ;  far  different  from  having  your  dead 
people  tucked  away  among  hosts  of  strangers — trades- 
people, lots  of  them  ;  a  pork  butcher  had  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  get  himself  buried  in  the  next  grave  to  tlu-ir 
own — in  a  ding>'  cemetery  with  inverted  torches  on  the 
gates  ...  He  wondered  whether  it  was  true  that  all 
these  people  would  rise  on  Resurrection  Day.  It  had  puzzled 
him  ifi  the  cemetery  ;  how  could  they  get  out  from  under 
the  enormous  monuments  when  the  last  trump  sounded  ? 
He  felt  sure  that  some,  old  ladies  and  those  who  were  very 
weak  and  ill  when  they  died,  would  never  get  out  in  time 
at  all. 

There  were  deer  in  the  park  ;  and  on  a  terrace  a  pea- 
cock strutted.  Then  Ledgar  held  a  luuzzled  ferret  while 
Gordon's  dog  went  after  a  rabbit ;  anu  after  that  there 
was  the  house  itself  to  be  seen.  "  Good  old  portraits, 
aren't  they  f  I  forget  who  they  all  are ;  grandma  knows  ; 
she's  awfully  keen  on  that  sort  of  thing.  That  girl's  my 
favourite.  Isn't  she  ripping  ?  I  always  wink  at  her  and 
she  seems  to  wink  back.  Jolly  sad  to  think  she's  just  a 
lump  of  dust  now.  Oh,  I  say,  what  do  you  think  Aunt 
Emma — her  husband's  a  minor  canon,  you  know — wanted 
irrandma  to  do  ?  She  wanted  her  to  pin  lace  on  to  all 
those  Lely  women.  Grandma  was  highly  amused.  But 
then  Aunt  Emma's  an  awful  prude." 

There  were  f^  numbor  of  old  mastera.  holy  families, 
beggars,  martyrs,  Venuses,  and  cupids,  and  cherubs.  Gor- 
don thought  it  rather  jolly  to  be  a  cherub ;   they  couldn't 
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whack  you  (hen  at  school— there  wps  nothing  to  whack. 
On  tlie  frieze  of  the  drawing-room  Ledgar  noticed  the  lion 
aiid  fleur-de-lys  which  were  the  Beltinge  crests ;  and  at 
the  table  where  he  and  ILs.  Beltinge  had  played  snap  by 
candle-light  the  previous  night,  Mary  was  painting  on 
veUum  small  ooats-of-arms.  "  Bather  decent  work,"  said 
Gordon.  "  I'm  no  good  at  it,  though  ;  grandma  started 
me  on  it,  but  she  said  she  drew  the  line  at  pink  lions  and 
green  eyes,  even  in  heraldry.  I  thought  it  looked  rather 
original.  What's  that  you're  dabbing  in  now,  Mary  ?  " 
"  Vair,"  said  Mary.  "  It's  a  kind  of  fur.  Some  people 
say  that  Cinderella's  sUpper  was  made  of  vair,  only  they 
thought  it  was  verre— glass,  you  know.  Do  you  speak 
French  ?  "  ^         *- 

"  Pas  beaucoup,"  said  Ledgar. 

"  Mary  speaks  like  a  native.    She  had  a  French  governess 
The  grandmater  and  she  go  at  it  hammer  and  tongs     She 
was  at  school  near  Paris,  nfty  years  ago.    Grandmater,' 
of  course— not  Mary.    Oh,  here  she  comes." 

Mrs.  Beltinge,  aided  by  her  stick  and  Miss  Higgins 
entered  the  drawing-room.  Looking  at  a  smaU,  enameUed 
watch,  Mrs.  Beltinge  said  that  they  would  start  in  another 
hour.^  In  the  meantime.  Miss  Higgins  was  to  read  "  Cran- 
ford.  Miss  Higgins  was  scarcely  a  cheerful  reader.  She 
had  not  exactly  a  sepulchral  voice-that  would  be  too 
dignified  a  term— but  a  voice  which  might  be  described 
as  a  httle  cinerary  urn  voice.  Before  long,  the  old  ladv 
began  to  lose  patience.  "  You  are  really  reading  worse 
than  usual  to-day,  Higgins."  The  companion  showed  more 
spirit  than  m>ght  have  been  expected. 
"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  ma'am." 

"  H'm,  it  scarcely  seems  possible.     Don't  flush  like  that 
1  ou  re  irritable  again  this  morning.     What's  the  matter  ? 
Out  of  bed  the  wrong  side  ?  Or  did  you  forget  to  say  your 
prayers  ?     You're  very  fond  of  reminding  other  people. 
Oh,  take  the  book,  boy,  and  let's  see  what  you  can  do 
Gordon  can  t  read,  and  Mary  is  so  precise ;  anyone  would 
tnmk  she  had  a  pat  of  iced  butter  in  her  mouth  '  " 
And  so  for  an  hour,  until  Hossack  announced  the  carriage, 
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Ledgar— who  really  read  very  well — kept  her  amused  with 
the  pages  of  that  delightful  book.  And  then  came  the  long 
drive  home.  A  fat  coachman,  a  long  footman,  two  fat 
horses,  and  armorial  bearings !  Eather  an  imposing 
equipage  for  a  returning  prodigal!  She  had  taken  him 
for  a  gentleman  and  treated  him  as  one ;  but  he  very 
much  wondered  how  she  would  regard  the  cottage  and  his 
family.  That  Mrs.  Beltinge,  aristocrat  as  she  was  to  her 
finger  tips  or  the  tip  of  her  nose  (now  closely  veiled),  was 
certainly  not  a  snob,  was  soon  evident.  Before  they  were 
very  far  on  the  road,  she  had  stopped  to  speak  to  hud  a 
dozen  villagers,  and  had  actually  given  a  lift  to  an  old 
woman  with  a  great  bundle  of  washing.  And  it  was  a 
great  thing  to  see  how  these  two  old  ladies  tried  to  out- 
vie each  other  in  politeness.  "  I  hope  you  know  by  now," 
she  remarked,  "  that  the  one  thing  that  keeps  a  man  from 
being  a  gentleman  is  snobbishness.  You  know  what  a 
snob  is  ?  Have  you  read  Thackeray's  '  Book  of  Snobs  ?  ' 
Eead  it  ...  If  you're  ever  tempted  to  think  you're  better 
than  other  people,  just  remember  this  and  say  it  over  to 
yourself.  I  have  ten  fingers  and  thumbs  and  ten  toes ; 
the  workhouse  boy  has  ten  fingers  and  thumbs  and  ten  toes  ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  ten  fingers  and  thumbs  and  ten 
toes.  Or  if  you  think  you  know  more  than  other  people 
about  religion,  or  if  you  think  you  know  as  much  as 
other  people,  just  remember  this  and  say  it  over  to  yourself  : 
I  have  as  many  eyes  and  ears  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  Mr 
Bradlaugh  has  as  many  eyes  and  ears  as  Mr.  Spurgeoii,  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  has  as  many  eyes  and  ears  as  the  Pope,  and 
the  Pope  has  as  many  eyes  and  ears  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  as 
many  eyes  and  ears  as  a  pig — and  one  less  tail.  Of  course, 
if  you  see  inside  what  I  say,  you'll  know  that  I'm  not  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  the  Archbishop.  Do  you  know  what 
the  soul  of  a  word  is,  boy  f  The  body  is  how  the  word 
looks  when  it's  written,  and  the  spu"it  is  how  it  sounds, 
but  the  soul  is  its  real,  inside  meaning.  You'll  understand 
better  when  you're  older.  A  great  many  more  things  have 
souls  than  people  think.    Did  your  mother  ever  tell  you 
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iTJt.       «"7;°"''''^     ^''^""^       ^"'•"^•••V      toloH      havo      8..U18 

And  the  Biblo  stories  are  all  really  tl,.>  ,nir...rv    .1  •«      .    |' 

who  kiUed  the  goose  who  laid  the  golden  eggs   is  i  Ht 
man  who  lost  his  soul  and  killed%,he  love'  of  (S     "  ' 
doesnt  sound  respectful,  but  it's  true.     And  Bluebeard's 
d.amber  is  only  another  word  for  the  Holy  of  I       '    Tm 

The  interview  passed  off  more  satisfactorily  than  .nighf 
h         been   expected.     The  fatted  calf   was   not  eSy 

uu lined  to  kill  Ledgar;    but  there  was  no  nuestio-i  -.bonf 
he  rehe   of  the  whole  family  at  his  retun       Z   Duns 
»requently  had  nerves  when  interviewh,^  hdZ«  nf  i 

i  iV  R    titt'  w^  ''''"  '"«^"'fi<'"^tly  to  the  occasion 

i>n8.    Keltinge  was  graciousness  itself.     She  told  a  hffi,. 

>ut  It  was  quite  easy  all  the  time  to  see  tlmt  she  was  reaUv 
a  great  lady  of  ancient  lineage,  who  could  -^frnrT^^  ' 

to  unbend.     She  petted  AfXn  s Ti  "d 
she  Iiad  a  beautiful  little  half-nersiin  ont  nth^  said  that 

rtunur.     lie    was    quite    determined,    however     L    Zl 

concession    "  if  h,  •     ^"'^^°™'     he  said,  as  a  great 

^^  noMs,  tu^.  fat  TOadiiiian,  the  long  footman, 
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Miss  Higgins,  and  Mrs.  Beltinge  drove  away,  they  left 
behind  them  a  family  united  and  in  great  good  humour ; 
bygones  were  to  be  bygones ;  and  Ledgar  was  reinstated 
as  a  full  member  of  the  little  circle. 

But  Mr.  Dunstan  was  not  a  man  to  forget  very  easily. 
He  said  nothing ;  Ledgar  was  suspicious,  however,  that 
something  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  His  father 
and  mother  were  caught  in  mysterious  conversation  at  odd 
moments  and  in  odd  corners,  and  broke  off  abruptly  when 
detected.  They  used  a  queer  code  sometimes  for  younger 
children,  formed  by  reversing  words  and  omitting  awkward 
letters  ;  so  that  if  Mrs.  Dunstan  said  "  Deb  ot  og  ot  nerdlic 
rof  emit  sti  knit  i,"  you  knew  perfectly  well  (once  in  the 
secret )  that  she  was  saying,  "  I  think  it's  time  for  the 
children  to  go  to  bed  "...  Occasionally  they  spoke  in 
French,  but  a  French  which  would  have  made  even  a 
Parisian  poodle's  haii*  stand  on  end.  .  .  .  Then  'nysterious 
documents  arrived  by  post ;  and  Ledgar  discovered  a 
prospectus  advertising  the  a  Ivantages  of  a  school  '  for  the 
children  of  gentlemen  only.'  It  puzzled  him  very  much  to 
know  how  a  child  could  be  the  child  of  a  gentleman  only. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  very  memorable  day  that 
Mr.  Dunstan  took  his  son  into  his  confidence.  A  note  from 
Mrs.  Beltinge  had  invited  Ledgar  to  go  up  to  London  for 
the  day,  with  Gordon  and  Mary.  It  was  his  first  visit  to 
the  Metropolis.  He  joined  his  hostess  and  her  companions 
at  the  local  station  ;  and  for  a  time,  as  th'ir  traveUiug- 
companion.  they  had  the  clergyman  whom  Gordon  had 
chaperoned  round  the  Beltinge  stables.  He  was  extremely 
attentive,  and  spoke  (to  quote  Gordon)  as  if  his  voice  had 
somehow  been  tipped  over,  and  had  to  be  used  while  on 
its  side. 

"  Visiting  relatives,  I  presume,  Mrs.  Beltinge  ?  Dear  me, 
very  pleasant,  very  pleasant."  Ledgar  noticed  that 
everything  seemed  very  pleasant. 

Mrs.  Beltiuge,  as  Gordon  observed,  was  not  a  lady  one 
could  get  much  change  from.  "  That  rather  depends  on 
the  relatives."  Rhf-  Raid.  "  However,  we're  thijiking  of 
vifiiting  the  Zoo  and  Ma<iame  Tussaud's." 
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"  Dear  me.    Very  pleasant.    The  Chamber  of  Horrors  ? 
Ah,  I've  been  there.    Very  pleasant,  very  pleasant." 

Ledgar  wondered  how  he  managed  to  escape. 

It  was  a  glorious  day— something  like  being  shut  up  for 
a  few  hours  in  a  kaleidoscope.  They  dashed  about  in 
hansoms,  here,  there,  and  everywhere;  visited  Madame 
Tussaud's,  where  Ledgar  sat  in  Napoleon's  carriage,  and 
Gordon  was  particularly  anxious  that  Miss  Higgins  should 
put  her  neck  in  the  guillotine ;  went  to  the  Zoo,  where 
Gordon  introduced  Mary  gravely  to  a  particularly  hideous 
ape  as  a  distinguished  ancestor,  educated  in  the  higher 
branches ;  went  to  the  Polytechnic  and  saw  little  birds 
with  fluffy  tails  spun  out  of  glass,  and  went  down  in  the 
divmg  beU  (Gordon  here  wanting  Miss  Higgins  to  play  at 
Jonah  or  Noah's  dove)  and  saw  Pepper's  ghost,  with  one 
scene  with  a  knight  watching  his  armour— which  Mrs. 
Beltinge  told  Gordon  was  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
confirmation. 

And,  during  a  flying  visit  to  the  Japanese  village,  Mary 
nursed  a  tiny  black-eyed,  black-haired  doU-of-a-baby, 
which  she  would  most  certainly  have  purchased  if  it  had 
been  for  sale.  But  it  wasn't,  and  Gordon's  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  dead  Maltese  terrier's  kennel  fell  to 
the  ground. 

WeU,  this  was  great  Babylon;  and  its  towers  and 
spires  and  domes  and  steeples,  its  river  eddying  under 
bridges,  carrying  bargemen  and  mariners  and  London 
trippers  under  the  shadow  of  the  age-old  monument  from 
Lybian  sands,  its  argosies  bearing  wealth  from  the  con- 
fines of  an  Empire  which  one  has  called  '  a  Venice,  with 
the  sea  for  streets ;  '  its  crowded,  thronging,  coloured  life 
movmg  like  another  river  between  walls,  new  or  old,  as 
it  has  moved,  changing,  yet  essentially  unchanged,  for 
a  thousand  years,  kaleiodoscopic,  now  drab,  now  gay  • 
Its  unnumbered  buildings  holding  the  secrets  of  such 
endeavour,  such  tragedy,  such  happiness,  such  agony- 
all  these  stured  the  boy's  imagination  as  nothing  hitherto 
experienced  had  done.  Oh,  to  Uve  here  !  To  be  part 
If  only  the  tiniest  atomic  part,  of  its  swelling  tide  of  life ; 
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to  wander  at  will  as  in  a  vast  treasure  house  of  spectacles, 
of  emotions,   of   experiences,   of   strange  adventures.  .  . 

The  wish,  in  some  measure,  was  to  be  gratified  sooner 
than  he  knew. 

His  father  and  mother  were  sitting  up  for  him  when  he 
returned.     "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  London,  Ledgar  ?  " 

"  It's— it's  fine,  mother." 

"  How  wovdd  you  like  to  live  there,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  You  bet — I  mean,  very  much  indeed,  pa — father,  I 
mean." 

And  then  he  heard  that  he  was  to  go,  as  soon  as  certain 
final  arrangements  had  been  made,  to  the  school  for  the 
children  of  gentlemen  only. 
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A  L.VRGE  box,  a  small  box,  a  travelling  rug— and  Ledgar. 
These  four  articles,  duly  labeUed  (because  Mrs.  Dunstan 
insisted  on  fixing  a  ticket  on  Ledgar  himself),  arrived  one 
winter's  afternoon  by  the  two-flfteen  from  Came  Junction, 
at  Ludgate  Hill.  Ledgar  had  been  counseUed  to  spend 
part  of  the  journey  up  in  committing  to  memory  certain 
commandments  which  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  to 
observe. 

(1)  Thou  shalt  always  wear  flannel  next  to  thy  skin. 

(2)  Tliou  Shalt  not  forget  to  wash  thy  neck  ("  Penalty, 
forty  shillings  without  the  option,"  was  a  side  comment  of 
Gordon's). 

(3)  Thou  Shalt  say  thy  prayers,  read  the  Bible  daily, 
and  go  to  Bible  class. 

(4)  Thou  Shalt  not  squeeze  thy  sides  or  make  grimaces 
(because  Ledgar  did  both  these  things  when  carried  away 
by  intense  excitement,  and  Mrs.  Dunstan  was  afraid  they 
might  get  him  into  trouble). 

(5)  Thou  Shalt  not  eat  lobster,  crab,  or  any  shell  fish, 
because  these  bring  thee  out  in  spots. 

(6)  Thou  shalt  not  bully,  nor  fight  the  other  boys. 
Ledgar  was  secretly  mclined  to  think  that  there' was  far 

more  danger  that  he  would  himself  be  bullied.  To  this 
sixth  commandment  Gordon  added  as  a  rider,  "  If  a  boy 
punches  you  or  gives  you  any  cheek,  jolly  well  punch  him 
back,  and  don't  take  any  chances.  And  don't  get  turning 
the  other  cheek,  whatever  you  do.  You  aren't  a  patriarch 
or  an  apostle." 

In  the  highest  of  high  spirits,  he  had  said  good-bye  at 
the  station  to  his  own  people,  to  Winnie  and  to  Gordon. 
There  had  been  a  farewell-party  the  night  before ;  his 
smaller  box  was  laden  with  cakes,  pots  of  jam,  books  and 
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presents  from  various  Dunstans,  Campions,  Roltinges,  and 
friends  at  Ebenezer  Chapel. 

From  the  stretches  of  flat  wintry  sand,  where  jjnlls 
cireled  and  small  boats  lay  eanted  over,  at  the  journey's 
opening,  to  the  last  few  miles  of  jumbled  roofs  and  dull 
streets,  Ledgar  was  keenly  observant  and  hugely  interested. 
This  at  last  was  London  ;  London  which  some  day  he  was 
going  to  conquer ;  London,  the  scene  of  wild  adventures 
yet  to  be,  of  entrancing  tales  yet  unwritten  or  untold. 
London  ...  It  was  one  of  his  ambitions,  vague  as  yet, 
to  be  a  writer.  That — or  an  Emperor.  He  was  not  sure 
at  present ;  both  had  their  attractions. 

But  he  certainly  meant,  at  school  and  afterwards,  to  do 
very  great  things.  Long  hours  had  been  spent  in  thinking 
how  from  the  very  start  he  could  impress  his  new  school- 
fellows and  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  them.  In  the 
back-garden,  he  had  thrown  imaginary  balls  imaginary 
miles — over  sun  and  planets  they  had  seemed  to  fly — by 
way  of  practice  for  the  cricket  matches ;  had  kicked  and 
butted  imaginary  footballs ;  had  hacked  and  scrimmaged 
until  any  amount  of  imaginary  skin  was  off  imaginary 
legs  ;  and  had  swum  with  the  combined  energy  of  Leander, 
Byron,  and  Captain  Webb  (though  only  through  the  air). 
It  was  the  simplest  business  in  the  world — in  imagination, 
and  already  imaginary  rows  of  imaginary  boys  stood  with 
their  imaginary  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open  in  admiration. 

At  Ludgate  HiU,  an  elderly  gentleman,  very  short,  very 
stout,  with  mutton-chop  whiskers  of  a  reddish-grey, 
waited,  on  legs  so  rotund  and  so  solid  that  they  seemed  to 
contradict  the  Psalmist's  assertion  that  the  Lord  did  not 
delight  in  the  legs  of  a  man,  to  receive  the  newcomer. 
This  was  Mr.  Muttleboy,  Ledgar's  great-unc'  ;  of  Jewin 
Street  (where  he  carried  on  a  prosperous  business  in  Man- 
chester goods),  and  of  the  Crescent,  Kennington,  S.E.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Ledgar  was  to  be  a  weekly  boarder 
at  the  school,  and  spend  Saturday  to  Monday  at  the 
Crescent.  Mr.  Muttleboy  was  examining  an  enormous 
repeater  -vfhen  the  train  drew  up.  If  he  did  not  exactly 
wear  bells  on  his  fingers  and  rings  on  his  toes  like  the  cock- 
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hor8o  rider,  ho  was  provi.lod  on  his  ,K>r8ot.  with  ho  many 
rhain«    lobs    t.ns,  and  other  jingling  ornanients- watch 

ookod  and  sounded  like  tin)  that  when  he  n.oved  he  gave 
the  injpression  of  a  milk  cart ;  indeed,  rude  little  hoys  had 
even  been  known  to  call  after  him  "  Milk-Coo  "  in  the 
streets.  In  appearance,  with  his  conical,  dinted,  soft  felt 
lat,  he  looked  rather  hke  those  figures  who  accompany 
the  annuals  m  Noah's  ark.  "^ 

"  How  do  you  do.  Undo  Abinadab  f  " 

"Three  minutes  late,"  said    Undo  Abinadab  gruffly; 

^  h.ch  he  suffero.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  did  suffer 
from   this  ailment.    He   prided   himsdf  on   never  being 

m^r'whir."'?"!  *^  ^'  ^"'^  "'"•^^'  ""*"  circumstances 
f\      which  he  had  no  control  should  turn  him  into  the 
late  Mr.  Muttloboy  for  ever.     "  Three  minutes  late.    A 
bad    start,    iny    boy."    Ledgar    wondered    whether    this 
implied  that  he  should  have  got  out  and  pushed.     "  We'll 
bejate  to  tea,  and  nothing  upsets  your  Aunt  so  much  as 
that.     Eun   and   get  a   cab-Hi,   four-wheder !     What's 
your  fare  to  the  Crescent,  Kennington  f  ...  Too  muc^ 
d^thTdtt'ance  t^'"'  '"'  ^^^^^^-^P-ce.     Your  horse  can 
"Do   the   distance?     Why,   you're   making   her   prick 
her  ears  up,  guv'nor.     That  there  horse  ain't  no  ordfna^ 
horse,  I  can  tell  you     She's  a  Derby  winner,  she  is  ;   w^ 
It  twice,  and  the  Oaks  three  times.     She'll  do  the  di  tance 

f  ni  L  T.^        *^'''  *°^  '^^-    ^^'^y'  «^e'«  been  to  Dorking 
and  back  this  wery  arternoon."  ^ 

"Ah,"  said  Uncle  Abinadab,  who  evidently  understood 
the  London  cabby,  and  was  not  (thought  LedgarrquTte 
such  a  fool  as  he  looked,  "  I  thougkt  she  didn't  s!em  S 
iresh.  Er— you  say  she  won  the  Derby  ?  That's  verv 
creditable.    And  may  I  ask,  what  is  the  Derby  f  "  ^ 

wot]) 'J!«'/^  ^f\^,''^-''P''^  bazaar-raffle,  guv'nor;  that's 
wot  It  am  t.  Looky'ere,  me  and  my  horse  isn't  here  for  a 
kughmg  stock.    Three  bob  or  nufflnk-and  it's  worth  it." 
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"Half-a-crown,  if  you'U  tie  a  knot  in  her  tail  to  keep 
her  from  shpping  through  the  collar." 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  they  passed  through 
streets  in  which,  as  darkness  fell,  great  naphtha  flares  lit 
up    the    stalls    of   gutter-merchants,    giving   a    curiously 
Renibrandtesque  appearance  to  the  sordid  crowds  of  on- 
lookers, customers,  and  salesmen.     Now  and  again  a  shop 
caught   Ledgar's  eye  as  deserving  better  acquaintance; 
an  old  curiosity  shop,  with  rusty  armour,  old  china,  faded 
pictures,  and  antique  furniture  in  the  windows ;  a  book- 
shop ;  a  picture  dealer's.     He  saw  a  child  in  excited  con- 
versation with  a  leg  of  mutton  ;    heard  an  old  woman 
paying  fulsome  and  quite  genuine  compliments  on  her  wit 
to  a  sepulchral  looking  female  who  was  evidently  in  danger 
of  serious  internal  injury  through  her  efforts  to  live  up  to 
her  reputation. 
And  at  last  they  reached  Number  4,  The  Crescent 
This  Crescent  seemed  to  be  a  strange  survival  of  an 
older  London.    Great  gates  shut  it  off  from  the  main  road, 
and  m  front  was  a  raUed-in  demUune,  sown  with  grass 
and  planted  with  flags  and  bushes.     There  were  about  a 
dozen  houses,  all  old,  all  solemn,  all  having  the  same  air  of 
heaviness   and   importance.    Mounting   blocks   near   the 

r"""'/?,^  "'"'^^^  ^"'•P'  '"^  ^^^^^  "n'^s  ^ere  once  placed, 
showed  that  these  were  certainly  entitled  to  the  dubious 
compliment  bestowed  on  faded  beauties-they  bad  had  a 

AT  ^^  *^T  ""^"^  ^°"«^  *^«  Amelias  and  Beckys 
and  Jos  Sedleys  of  another  generation  started,  on  forgotten 
joUy  evemngs,  for  VauxhaU  or  Cremorne. 
T  ^^^^  present  was  to  bouse  opulent  Muttleboys  of 
London  City  and  their  families  in  such  a  way  that  the 
advantages  of  the  West  End  were  combined  with  the 
economy  of  the  suburbs.    Ledgar  noticed  that,  although 

i  t\rit        'i^'l^/^P  ^  *^^^«^'  °°«  o''  t^o  other  dwellers 
,  m  the  Crescent  did  so  ;  and  on  the  walls  of  some  rooms  of 

TnH    .n*  T^^^  t  ^""^P'^  ^^'^  '^«"y  ^al'iable  pictures 
and   old   chma.    Yet   all   around   them  surged   poverty 

sZt:;    fl'^T'-     ^    ^'^""^^    ^«°*^«^    ^-^    -    ^t'^n^e 
survival,  the  Crescent  stood  out  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert 
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Uncle  Abinadab  had  purchased  at  a  sale  of  effects,  when  a 
famous  neighbouring  mansion  was  disbanded-they  passed 
through  a  wide  hall  to  a  small  and  cosy  sitting-room.    It 

could  brrillT"'  ^^''^  ^^  '"y  ''''^'^  «f  the  imagination 
now  Morln^'n  T^  '"  *h"  ^h°'«  h'^"^^-  J^^^"^»»  floors, 
^In^f  f  ^"^"^  '"^  "^t^^»«'  oP^'n^'d  on  to  a  smal 

m^in  ^i^'f^"^  pictures;  several  tropical  birds  with 
manreUously-coloured  tails ;  it  appeared  that  the  tails 
r>l  K^  *""'^"*  ^''^  ^h«  specialized  in  such  matters  : 
lo«i^tl''  ^"'Z  P^^t^d  by  a  nonentity.  Mrs.  Belting^ 
wou^d  have  said  that  the  birds  were  symbolic  of  humanity. 

SshT!f  ""  Z  ^^i't  crudely-coloured  pictures  from 
^TZ\^  VLt^""  ^'^^^  ^'^S  P^^^ed  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  the  Wreck  of  the  Armada ;  and 
Manan  martyrs  burning  at  fine-blazing  fires.  These  reaUy 
made  the  room  quite  homelike.  ^ 

Mrs.  Muttleboy-the  Aunt  EUza  of  the  ten-pound  notes 
7toast  "^:T  *"^^.'  l''""''  ^  '''^'  *^^-t^y'  -i*h  mound 

H„h1n  ^  ''^^'^h  '*  ^°''  b^^°^  ^at^'"  said  Unde  Abina- 
dab m  a  whisper  at  the  door.     "  Your  Aunt's  a  holy  terror 

mhLj^'V^''^''^^  ""h^th^^  «h«  «a"«  °^e  Ab  or  Dab: 
A^X don'e/'  "  '  ^'^'  '"°'^"'-  ^"*  ^  «h«  -y« 
m,^?.r'>!°  ^^t*^^*  ""^"^  h®  «P«k«  i*  ^a«  i«  grunts  and 
very  small,  out-of-order  locomotive.  Aunt  EUza  did  say 
Ab,  so  It  was  evident  that  they  were  done  indeed.  She 
Z/  ^  T?  ^'^^'    ^^"    °°    ^°    middle    age ;    with    a 

w2^  ^e?  ;;S  ""  "?'^.'  ^  '"^t*"^*  moustache,  which 
I^dfdSv   golden"  'T^'S'^i'   ^°^^'    ^h^^h   ^^«   J^«*   a« 

^^"Kow  you're  late,  Ab.    I  said  to  Jane,  'I  do  believe 
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your  maater  will  be  late,"  and  you  are."    She  wagged  a 
fat  finger  at  him. 

"  Very  sony,  my  love.  Our  cabhorse  has  been  so  busy 
winning  Derbys  and  doing  other  aristocratic  things,  that 
she  fainted  directly  she  caught  sight  of  Kenniugton,  and 
we  could  only  get  her  along  at  all  by  slinging  the  nosebag  on 
a  string.    Still,  here  we  are." 

"  So  this  is  Emmeline's  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Muttleboy, 
taking  Ledgar's  hand  in  one  of  her  plump  hands,  and  making 
an  osculatory  movement  towards  him.  But  she  drew  back 
suddenly,  and  asked,  "  Have  you  had  the  measles,  my 
dear  t  " 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  he  said,  thinking  that  her  florid  complexion 
must  be  due  to  that  complaint,  and  that  she  was  anxious 
not  to  infect  him. 

"And  whooping  cough,  and  chicken-pox,  and  scarlet 
fever  f  " 

Good  gracious  !  She  could  not  really  be  suffering  from 
all  those  t 

"  Whooping-cough  and  chicken-pox,  aunt ;  not  scarlet 
fever." 

"  Oh,  well,  let's  hope  you'll  escape  that."  He  sincerely 
hoped  80,  as  she  pecked  his  forehead.  "  But  I  do  dislike 
illness  in  the  house.  You  see  it's  not  only  unpleasant ; 
sometimes  it's  very  serious.  Why,"  her  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  very  round,  "people  die  of  it  sometimes.  There; 
don't  look  so  terribly  serious.  But  I  bought  a  little  dog 
once,  and  it  took  ill  almost  at  once,  and  then  died  ;  and  the 
veterinary  said  I  ought  to  have  asked  first  whether  it  had  had 
distemper.  What  was  I  to  know  about  distemper  f  I  thought 
they  only  distempered  houses.  So  I  make  that  one  of  my 
rules.    No  illness  allowed,  and  no  dying  on  the  premises." 

"  Your  aunt's  not  been  very  fortunate  in  her  pets. 
She  bought  a  canary  once,  but  it  turned  into  a  sparrow 
the  first  time  she  put  water  in  its  cage.  And  then  she 
had  a  parrot,  because,  though  it  had  lost  its  wings  and 
was  as  bald  as  an  pgg,  it  was  such  a  splendid  talker.  But 
all  it  could  do  was  to  flap  its  stumps  and  say,  '  Blimey,  I'm 
going  to  fly,  I'm  going  to  fly.'  " 
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H^l^,  ^*^*'  ^^«f^  a»^  Mrs.  Mutth.boy  played  haKutelle 
He  won  HO  fre«,u..t,tly  thut  hIu-  Imhumm.  quit,-  huffv  md 
flndmg  It  imponaible  to  lo«e  by  leKiti.uutl  ,« J  h',.  wa^ 
c-ompeUed  to  tilt  the  table  and  thus  enHur.  "2 J,  Z 
ioles  and  batchen  Her  good  hun.onr  quit.  roHtornf  m  • 
bade  hin.  good  night  quite  geniaUy,  warning  hi ,  r^at t . 
|nu«t  be  down  pu.Ktually  at  a  qu.irt.r  to  eight  f..r  pmyen. 
We  beiieve  in  rules  here,  Ledgar.     I   wa«  bronJIi   ,„! 

yoru^r  v:;;f;7r ''-"4  to  regjrrt  i: 

very  stnct.    In  fact-"  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  lookV,!  round 
cautiously,  and  whispered,  -  between  yon  and  me     I  " 
Abmadab,  when  things  d^^t  go  smoothly,  i«  a  Ao/  ^,;o'" 
Between  two  holy  terrors,  Ledgar  wondered  h^rw  he  was 
to  manage  to  exist.    It  was  quite  evident  that  Mrs  M.trie 

ino^urn  '  "''  r1.'"  ^^"^^^"  '  y°"  ^^'^  tell  that  fro  nir 
inquu-ies  as  to  illness.  But  rumour  said,  that  of  aU  h.' 
unnun,bered  forgotten  episodes  that  dukng  millions  of 
ye^s  have  made  up  human  life  upon  this  eart  onee  a 
certain  short,  stout  young  man  did  run  on  very  i  „noHir..t 
cgs  to  a  doctor's  in  a  Uttle  side  street  in  Kenn  ngto  ' 

..afv  h^K       ^V^^''"'^^  ^t«*r»  a  very  fat,   verv  red,  verv 

"Z^^^^uZ!''-' "  ""^  " "-  «'"•  o- 

"  Saw  the  world.    Stayed  a  day. 
Didn't  like  it — came  away:' 

That  might  have  been  its  epitaph.     But  in  the  mother'n 
heaxt  was  enshrined  another,   the  counterpart  o^w^ih 

"  James  Ahinadah  Muttleboy 
Dear  Child." 

Ledgar  was  given  an  enormous  bedroom,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  curate's  family,  with  .'iZ'loT.rfn 

ably  ha'vrslenf  t','" i'  f '"   '^«  ^''^  "^^^''^  ^^ 
ably  have  slept.     Indeed,   he    was  quite  lost.     Immense 
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1*0  .v«'X  winddWH  luuk(>(l  out  oviT  a  lurj^c  Kanh'ii  with  Htono 
vjiMt'H,  luoud  Kravt'l  patliH,  and  a  wt-II  K.-pt  lawn.  At  tin* 
nul  of  till"  yardtMi  h(oo<I  a  dila|>i<lated  Humriu'r  house. 

H«'  woke  the  lu'xt  nioriiinj;  to  find  his  uiich'  opening  the 
HhuttoFH  mthtT  lioiHily,  u»  an  indication  that  it  was  time  to 
riH«'.  "  If  you'r*'  down  a  minute  afttT  the  Mit)h''8  on  the 
tabh' — (}aw(f  help  you  !  "  If  he  did  not  actually  use  those 
words,  it  was  what  Led^ar  gathered  from  his  remarks. 

Aunt  Kliztt  wuH  seated  near  the  lire,  but  with  her  feet 
eurefuUy  an  inch  or  two  from  the  external  edge  of  the  rug. 
Three  very  large,  an<l  very  ujrly  servants,  one  with  a 
fl<iuint,  one  with  red  hair,  one  with  u  hare-lip,  wen-  in  their 
places ;  evident  enough  that  Mrs.  Muttleboy  allowed  her 
husband  no  followers.  "Ah,  just  in  time,  Ledtrar.  I'm 
glad  you're  a  good  boy.  I  hope  you  always  mean  to  be  a 
good  boy.     Because  if  you  aren't  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Muttleboy  was  fond  of  "  saying  with  sad  Solomon," 
to  quote  a  famous  line  of  the  poet  Maekay.     She  went  on  : 

"  If  you  aren't,  you  know  what  Solomon  says  : 

"  Solomon  said,  in  accents  wiW, 
'  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child ; 
Be  he  man,  or  be  she  maid, 
Whack  'em  and  wallop  'em,'  Solomon  said," 

The  first  Chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Abinadab." 
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CHAPTEE  V 

TiiEY  went  to  chapel,  where  Mr.  Muttleboy  (who  was 
senior  deacon)  gave  out  the  hyums  and  passed  the  bag 
round  ;  while  a  very  smaU  preacher  standing  on  a  hassock, 
with  a  very  big  voice  gave  a  thundering  discourse  on  Hell 
and  the  joy  of  the  elect  in  witnessing  the  agonies  of  their 
friends. 

In  the  afternoon  Ledgar  went  to  a  young  men's  Bible 
class,    conducted    by    Mrs.    Muttleboy;     Mr.    Muttleboy 
himself  took  the  young  women.     He  had  to  join  in  saying 
texts  round,  but  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  engage  in  prayer.    One  young  man  who 
was  so  caUed  upon  made  tracks  incontinently  for  the  door 
His  place  was  taken  by  another,  a  sandy-haired  youth 
who  was  extremely  long  and  extremely  unctuous.    Ledgar 
heard  that  he  had  been  recently  in  disgrace,   and  was 
trying  now  to  recover  lost  ground.     At  a  recent  bazaar, 
he  had  been  given  charge  of  the  Bible  Eeadiug  Association 
Hepartinent.     "And,    pray   are   you   the   Bible   Eeadiug 
Ass.  ?      asked  Mr.  Muttleboy  sternly,  when  he  saw  the 
inscription  '«  This  way  to  the  Bible-Eeading  Ass."  fixed 
above  the  door. 

The  young  men  and  young  women  came  in  the  afternoon 
to  tea,  and  sang  hymns  and  prayed.  Thev  did  this  once 
a  week  during  the  winter.  In  summer,  they  played  croquet, 
quoits,  bowls,  and  sometimes  even  cricket  on  the  lawn 

Mr.  Muttleboy  had  been  in  his  time  what  (Jordon  would 
have  described  as  "  quite  a  sport."  He  played  cricket 
once,  and  with  such  d<lat  that  he  was  never  tired  of  repeat- 
ing the  story.  "  Wrong  side  of  the  bat,  sir,"  they  caUed 
out,  directly  he  had  taken  his  place  at  the  wicket.  He  was 
m  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  top-hat  on  his  head  ;  "  What's 
wrong  with  my  hat  ?  "  he  asked,  and  reversed  it. 
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"  Bat,  sir,  bat !  " 

"  How  can  I  bat  if  you  don't  bowl  ?  Send  me  a  ball, 
and  I'U  bat  fast  enough." 

At  the  first  ball  he  struck  out  wildly,  bringing  down  his 
own  wickets.  But  this  was  only  a  trial.  The  second 
ball  coming  very  slowly,  unfortunately  missed  the  bat, 
and  Uncle  Abiuadab  deftly  caught  it  in  his  left  hand.  He 
protested  against  being  given  out.  If  they  wouldn't 
throw  the  ball  at  the  bat,  but  into  his  hand,  how  could 
they  expect  him  to  hit  it  ?     It  wasn't  fair. 

But  the  third  ball  settled  the  matter.  The  bails  went 
flying.  "  Come  on,  sir,  come  on  !  "  shrieked  uncle  to  his 
partner,  misled  by  the  frantic  applause  of  his  opponents, 
and  flinging  away  his  bat  started  to  run  madly  down  the 
pitch.  .  .  . 

Chapel  again  on  Sunday  night,  anil  prayers. 

Ledgar  noticed  t^  ^t  the  congregation  was  composed  of 
much  the  same  cla.  .  as  that  at  EJbenezer,  and  presented 
very  similar  types.  There  wn<!  the  elderly  deacon  who 
had  obviously,  by  becoming  a  man  and  a  draper,  missed 
his  vocation  in  Ufe,  for  he  was  essentially  of  the  lady  chapel- 
keeper  type ;  was  always  arranging  hassocks  and  hymn 
books,  opening  pew  doors,  and,  above  all,  shaking  hands. 
He  contrived  during  the  two  ser  voices  to  shake  hands  with 
Ledgar  four  times  ;  Ledgar  counted,  and  thought  how  much 
labour  would  be  suved  if  the  members  had  tails  to  which 
he  could  give  a  gentle  pull  as  he  showed  them  in.  And 
Ledgar  counted  also  (it  was  diflftcult  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do)  the  "  O  Lords  "  in  the  long  prayer ;  twenty-eight 
of  them,  or  thirty-six  and  a  half  if  you  joined  the  separate 
"  Lords  "  and  "  O's,"  and  counted  the  odd  "  O." 

There  was  the  bony,  bald-headed  little  deacon,  always 
cracking  mild  jokes — he  was  under  the  fixed  impression 
that  ladies  and  babies  were  the  two  really  humorous 
subjects  in  the  universe,  and  that  merely  to  mention 
a  baby  ought  to  suffice  to  send  an  audience  into  roars  of 
laughter. 

There  was  the  truculent  deacon,  who  reminded  you  by 
his  manner,  when  he  asked  you  about  your  soul,  of  Sinai, 
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and  kept  the  younger  members  of  the  conKrefration  in 
trembling  awe;  there  was  the  unctuoiiH  deacon,  who 
rubbed  his  hands  and  roUed  his  eyea  up  ;  and  ther.*  w«'re 
deacons'  wives  to  match  them,  each  of  whom  mighl  liave 
found  her  counterpart  at  Ebenezer, 

On  Monday  afternoon,  these  ladies  and  other  of  the  more 
select  female  members  met  at  the  Crescent,  cut  up  vast 
quantities  of  calico  and  red  flannel,  stitched  it  all  together 
again,  drank  tea,  prayed,  sang  a  hymn,  and  listened  while 
the  youngest  of  them  (probably  because  she  was  not  so 
good  at  snipping  up  and  putting  together  as  the  others) 
read  "  Sketches  by  Boz."    There  was  nothing  sepulchral 
about   her  reading;    whUe   Miss   Higgins   crawled   along 
like  a  hearse,  she  went  ahead  like  a  lire  engine,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  ladies  snip  and  stitch  franti- 
cally, out  of  emulation.     You  had  no  sooner  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  beadle,  and  heard  Mr.  Bung's  narrative 
than  you  were  present  at  a  Ladies'  Societv ;    and  before 
you  had  become  accUmatized  to  that,  you  were  in  at  the 
next-door  neighbours'.    Mrs.  Muttleboy  told  the  audience 
during  the  pause  for  tea,   that  she  had  heard  Charles 
Dickens  himself  read ;    and  she  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  was  nothing  like  Miss  Scantlebury.    Only  Charles 
Dickens  used  a  great  many  gestures.     Like  this— and  this 
—and   Mrs.    Muttleboy   waved   her   plump   arms   about 
pressed  a  hand  to  her  heart,  and  so  forth.    But,  of  course' 
Miss  Scantlebury  scarcely  gave  herself  time  for  that. 

She   might  do  the  gestures  at  the  end,"   suggested 
Ledgtir,  which  made  even  Miss  Scantlebury  herself  laugh 
Old  Mrs.  Bockett,  who  always  called  Mrs.  Harding  "Mrs 
Arding,"  and  Mrs.  Alderson  "  Mrs.  Halderson,"  disapproved 
ot  tnis.     She  did  not  hold  with  anything  theatrical.     They 
did  not  want  anything  theatrical  connected  with  their 
( hapel.    She  earnestly  hoped  Miss  Scantlebury  would  not 
make  an  exhibition  of  herself  by  wagging  her  hands  about 
placiug  them  on  her  bosom,  bowing  and  scraping,  laughing 
and  crying,   raising  her  arms   to   heaven,   arul   such -like 
antics  to  supply  the  omissions  in  the  actual  reading     And 
she  propoged  (yes,  she  reaUy  said  "propoged")  that  they 
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Khould  road  next  something  more  elevating ;   for  example, 
"Alone  in  London,"  or  else  "Jessica's  First  Prayer." 

Then,  on  Monday  evening,  the  Young  Men's  Literary, 
with  Mr.  Muttleboy  in  the  chair ;  and  this  Ledgar  really 
enjoyed.  A  young  man  of  melancholy  appearance 
proposed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  "It  was 
desirable  that  every  one  should  be  cremated  and  not 
buried."  He  was  such  an  enthusiast,  in  his  own  dismal 
way,  that  he  made  everyone  feel  he  would  cheerfully  have 
cremated  them  all,  there  and  then,  if  he  could  have  afforded 
it,  free  of  charge.  But  he  succeeded  in  making  them  all 
laugh,  when  he  said  that  he  wrote  for  information  on  the 
subject  to  a  leading  firm,  and  that  some  weeks  after  a 
letter  was  sent  reminding  him  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
favoured  with  his  esteemed  order. 

Another  member,  with  long  Dundreary  whiskers,  rabbit- 
teeth,  a  red  nose,  and  a  curious  affliction  causing  him  to 
wag  and  nod  his  head  spasmodically  (Cicero  must  have 
found  his  wagging  nose  an  equal  trial  to  him),  so  that 
anything  he  said  was  instantly  contradicted  by  his  head, 
moved  on  the  other  hand  that  the  meeting  really  thought 
it  altogether  more  economical,  reasonable,  sanitary,  con- 
sistent, and  in  every  way  enjoyable  and  desirable,  that 
they  should  be  buried. 

And,  during  the  discussion  that  followed,  Ledgar  made 
his  first  public  speech.  Its  reception  was  a  Uttle  mixed. 
He  told  two  stories  he  had  read ;  one  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  in  the  tropics,  and  who  startled  them  when  they 
were  cremating  him  and  were  opening  the  door  to  see  how 
he  was  getting  on,  by  calling  out  "For  goodness'  sake 
shut  that  door  ;  I've  never  felt  such  a  draught  in  my  life," 
and  the  other  of  Mark  Twain's  experience  in  the  Wild  West 
He  had  forgotten  his  tooth-powder,  and— well,  there  were 
Aunt  Mary  Ann's  ashes  on  the  mantelshelf. 

The    sepulchral    young    man    congratulated    him,    but 
thought  that  his  remarks  were  not  exactly  arguments. 

The  head-wagging  gentleman   also  congratuliited   him, 
but  did  not  think  hia  stories  in  the  best  of  taste. 
And  two  or  three  subsequent  spiiakers  said  what  was 
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certainly  quite  true— and  what  other  people  noticed  about 
Ledgar  later  in  his  Ufe— that  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
fixed  opinions;  he  was  half  for  one  side,  half  for  the 
other,  without  giving  any  casting  vote.  It  was  the  cause 
to  him  of  intense  suffering  in  after  Ufe.  With  so  many 
people  saying  so  many  different  things— with  so  many 
arguments,  so  many  difficulties,  so  many  perplexities— 
what  was  really  true  S  And,  with  so  much  uncertainty, 
could  anything  at  all  matter  or  be  important  t 

On  Tuesday,  came  a  visit  with  Aunt  Muttleboy  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  mummies  interested  Ledgar  most 
of  all ;  if  only  his  own  ancestors  could  be  pickled  and 
kept  in  the  drawing-room  for  reference  and  inspection  ! 
His  grandfather  would  have  made  a  glorious  mummy. 
Ledgar  was  much  stmck  by  one  gigantic  case,  and  when 
told  that  it  contained  Cleopatra,  inquired  (perhaps  througli 
momentary  lapse  of  memory)  "  Who's  he  ?  "  "  Cleopatra  f 
Good  gracious  me,  haven't  you  heard  of  Cleopatra  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  aunt.  .  .  .    Hasn't  he  got  big  feet  ?  " 

Aunt  Eliza  was  very  fond  of  teUing  this  story  at  his 
expense;  and  she  was  never  tired  of  chaffing  him,  in 
company,  about  his  signing  himself  in  a  letter  to  her, 
"  Yours  truly."  .  .  .  After  the  Museum,  they  took  a  cab 
to  the  Tate  Gallery— not  quite  such  an  exciting  business 
as  when  he  was  dashing  about  London  with  Mrs.  Beltinge  ; 
Aunt  EUza  did  not  mean  to  risk  accidents,  and  she  chose 
the  slowest  and  most  decrepit  of  four-wheelers.  Indeed 
he  soon  discovered  that  his  aunt's  dread  of  iUness  and  of 
death  was  very  real.  The  recoUection  of  the  mummies 
distressed  her ;  appalling  to  think  that  these  people  had 
reaUy  hved,  and  perhaps  even  listened  to  sketches  by  an 
Egyptian  Boz  at  Egyptian  Dorcas  meetings  ! 

She  did  hope  Uncle  Abinadab  would  not  have  her 
stuffed. 

When  Ledgar  knew  her  better,  he  found  t!iat  she  was 
frequently  reaUy  indisposed  from  the  effect  of  prophylactics 
taken  m  vast  quantities  to  ward  off  indisposition.  And 
once,  when  a  thunderstorm  came  on,  Aunt  Eliza,  trembling 
like  a  jelly,  was  diHco\  ered  hidden  behind  dresses  m  a  cup- 
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board,   barely   wide  enough  to  accommodate   her  ample 
form. 

Ledgar  spent  a  week  at  the  Crescent.  He  made  friends 
with  the  maid  with  a  hare-lip,  and  actually  condescended 
to  visit  her  famUy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muttleboy  making  no 
objection.  They  lived  in  a  broken-down  cottage  attached 
to  some  tile  works  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  ran  near 
the  Crescent.  There  were  great  horses  in  the  stables  ;  on 
one,  Ledgar— feeling  as  a  fly  must  feel  when  perched  on 
a  round  of  beef — was  allowed  to  take  a  short  ride.  This 
visit  was  a  reward  for  Ledgar's  promptitude  in  fetching  a 
large  pail  of  water  when  she  cut  herself  between  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  threw  up  her  legs  in  a  dead  faint,  nearly 
upsetting  the  kitchen  table — because  everyone  knows  this 
means  fatal  lockjaw.  But  she  laughed  so  much  at  the 
sight  of  Ledgar  struggling  with  the  great  pail,  and  at  his 
evident  intention  to  throw  the  whole  contents  over  her 
that  the  fatal  lockjaw  was  providentially  averted.  In 
spite  of  the  hare-lip,  Jane  had  had  her  love  affair— with 
Tom  Dobbs,  in  a  local  provision  shop  ;  he  brought  her 
tins  of  potted  shrimps  and  salmon,  as  tokens  of  affection. 
But  he  was  fickle,  and  the  match,  notwithstanding  his 
repentance,  was  broken  off.  "Look  over  it,  Jane,"  he 
implored,  pressing  a  glass  vase  of  very  special  lobster 
(1«.  9id  size)  upon  her,  "look  over  it  this  once."  "I 
cannot,  Tom.  You  have  broken  my  heart,  and  it  is  all 
over  between  us."  She  told  the  tale  (and  took  the  lobster 
also)  with  keen  enjoyment. 

The  Crescent  kitchens,  like  all  the  rooms  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cosy  sitting-room   in  which  Ledgar  made  his 
:  aunt's    acquaintance,    were    enormous.     There    was    an 
I  enormous  drawing-room,  an  enormous  dining-room  ;   enor- 
mous   bedrooms    were   on   each   landing ;    an   enormous 
[library  held  enormous    books,   mostly   sermons.     Ledgar 
!  was  promised  a  five-pound  note  if  he  would  read  Manton 
in    twenty-five    volumes.    All  the  furniture  was  on   the 
colossal  scale ;  colossal  arm-chairs,  ottomans,  sofas,  side- 
boards;    four-posters  in  all  the  important  bedrooms. 
On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Muttleboy  took  a  day's  respite 
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from  Jewin  Street,  in  order  to  escort  his  nephew  to  his 
new  school.  They  cabbed  to  Liverpool  Street,  and  then 
took  train  through  several  miles  of  dingy  and  squalid 
streets  until  these  gave  place  to  green  fields  and  woodlands. 
A  station,  astonishingly  country -like  in  spite  of  its  proximity 
to  town,  had  another  cab  in  readiness.  The  boy's  eyes 
were  widely  open  for  every  glimpse  of  his  new  surroundings. 
Fine  trees  he  noticed  everywhere ;  fields,  now  crouching 
bare  and  low  under  the  winter  sun ;  rows  of  red-roofed 
cottages,  with  long  front  gardens  and  bird  cages  fastened 
to  the  walls.  An  ancient  church  surrounded  by  graves, 
some  covered  with  lichen  and  with  moss,  stood  opposite 
an  inn  almost  equally  ancient,  with  tiny  latticed  windows, 
a  tine  galleried  court-yard,  mounting  stones  at  the  door, 
and  a  battered  sign,  showing  Bobiu  Hood  speeding  an 
arrow  from  his  bow.  Then  almshouses,  giving  just  a  glimpse 
through  an  archway  of  a  well-kept  lawn.  Then  more 
cottages  ;  in  the  window  of  one  of  them,  sweets  and  cakes. 
They  must  be  getting  near  the  school  .  .  . 

Iron  gates  ;  a  long  drive,  with  playing  fields  on  one  side, 
elms  in  the  distance,  a  cottage  of  red  brick,  set  behind 
railings,  among  firs  or  pines ;  and  on  the  other  side  a 
garden  which,  in  summer,  must  be  a  blaze  of  roses.  The 
master's  garden.  And  now,  at  long  last,  a  large,  red-brick 
building  which  was  the  school  house,  and  a  smaller  red- 
brick building  (as  if  it  had  a  baby  exactly  like  itself) 
attached  which  was  the  master's  house. 

The  cabman  knocked  and  rang,  and  a  neat  maid  opened 
the  door  and  ushered  them  into  Dr.  Greig's  study,  where 
they  sat  for  some  minutes  on  morocco-covered  chairs, 
studying  a  globe,  marble  busts  of  Shakespeare  and  Julius 
Caesar,  rows  of  books  in  calf  binding,  and  portraits  of 
eminent  authors  and  divines.  "  Now  mind  your  p's  and  q's, 
Ledgar,"  wheezed  Uncle  Abinadab,  "  we  want  you  to  make 
a  good  impression.  Don't  sit  on  the  edge  of  your  chair, 
and  for  goodness'  sake  don't  twiddle  your  thumbs  like 
that.  If  your  aunt  saw  you  I  don't  know  what  would 
happen.  Don't  be  nervous.  Be  respectful  when  you 
speak  to  the  doctor,  but  not  frightened.  You  will  find 
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him  only  a  man  like  myself,  after  all.  We  want  him  to 
find  you  a  manly  boy.  Avoid  obaeq uience,  aim  at  politenesa 
and  respect." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Uncle  Abiuadab  who  was  in 
awe  when  the  Presence  entered ;  Uncle  Abinadab  who 
failed  to  disentangle  obsequiousness  from  respect.  He  was 
obviously  very  nervous ;  obviously  frightened,  in  close 
I)roximity  to  so  much  learning.  He  said  "  Sir  "  after  every 
dozen  words,  and  seemed  a  little  confused  as  to  whether 
Ledgar  was  his  nephew,  his  son,  his  grandson,  or  his  great- 
uncle.  Dr.  Greig  would  scarcely  have  been  described  as  a 
man  like  Mr,  Muttleboy.  He  was  tall,  grizzled,  rugged, 
angular ;  with  iron-grey  hair  and  beard.  Someone,  who 
had  business  relations  with  Carlyle,  once  summed  him  up 
in  half  a  dozen  words  ;   "  Oh,  he  was  a  snappy  old  man  !  " 

Dr.  Greig  was,  in  some  respects,  a  snappy  old  man. 

With  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together,  he  explained  the 
principles  on  which  his  school  was  conducted.  Moral  and 
religious  considerations,  he  said,  came  first.  He  was  most 
particular  about  the  moral  character  of  the  boys  admitted. 
Now,  as  to  Ledgar — what  could  Mr.  Muttleboy,  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  say  as  to  his  moral  character  f 
Anything  to  record  against  him  ?  Any  black  marks  f 
Of  course,  not  little  peccadilloes.  Mr.  Muttleboy  had  no 
doubt  been  a  boy  himself.  So  (though  one  might  not 
think  so)  had  Dr.  Greig.    But  nothing  serious  ! 

Ledgar  trembled.  If  it  were  revealed  that  he  had  been 
found,  a  runaway,  in  a  storm,  under  a  hedge,  with  a  donkey  ! 
Would  that  shut  him  out  for  ever  from  the  society  of  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  only  ? 

Mr.  Muttleboy  was  quite  reassuring ;    "  Nothing,  sir. 
With  his  faults,  sir ;   with  his  faults  like  other  boys  ;   but 
:a    good    boy."    And    Ledgar's    heart    warmed    towards 
I  Uncle  Abinadab. 

"  Good.    Now  this  is  not  an  ordinary  school ;   it  is  an 
original  school,  run  on  original  lines.     It  is  modelled  on 
[the  British  Constitution." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  " 

"  An  idea  which  I  have  worked  out,  Mr.  Mutton— er — 
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Mnttleboy.  I  beUevc  a  brother  of  Rowland  Hill  once 
conducted  a  school  in  some  respects  similar.  I  represent 
the  Sovereign  ;  a  Constitutional  Sovereign.  Mrs.  Greig, 
of  course,  represents  the  Queen."  This  appeared  to  be  a 
joke ;  Dr.  (Ireig  smiled  slightly  ;  Mr.  Muttleboy  gave  a 
great  guffaw,  and  then,  coughing  bashfully,   sank  back 

into  his  shell. 

At  this  moment,  the  Queen,  a  plump  lady  younger  than 
her  husband,  entered,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  receive 
their  salutations.  Ledgar  was  just  a  little  afraid  Uncle 
Abinadab  was  going  to  kiss  her  hand,  or  go  down  on  one 
knee.  Indeed,  the  Jewin  Street  warehouseman  was  some- 
what dubious  himself  as  to  the  correct  attitude  to  be 
observed  even  towards  such  minor  royalties. 

At  home,  from  early  childhood.  Uncle  and  Aunt  Muttle- 
boy had  been  regarded  with  immense  respect  as  the  heads 
and  benefactors  of  their  circle.  With  ample  means  and 
few  responsibilities,  they  acted  as  fairy  godfather  and  god- 
mother to  perfection ;  Christmas  Days,  birthdays,  bu-ths 
and  deaths  among  Dunstans,  Muttleboys,  and  two  or  three 
connected  families,  were  invariably  remembered ;  if  a  boy 
or  girl  were  going  to  school,  if  a  lad  were  going  to  the 
colonies  or  into  business,  if  a  young  man  was  taking  unto 
himself  a  wife,  they  were  ready  with  advice  and  help. 

In  the  glamour  of  distance,  far  away  in  London  city, 
they  assumed  almost  the  characters  of  beneficent  but  some- 
what awful  Providences. 

Ledgar,  on  closer  acquaintance,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  both  "  awfully  decent  sorts."    But 
he  had  an  uncomfortable  feeUng  that  Aunt  Eliza  was  not 
exactly  Uke  Mrs.  Beltiage.    She  couM  not  have  carried  off, 
with  the  same  distinction,  a  yellow  nose.    And,  with  all 
her  good  nature,  Aunt  Eliza  had  a  temper  of  her  own. 
Sometimes,  in  altercations  with  her  servant*— which  were 
not  infrequent>— it  was  just  a  little  difficult  to  tell  the 
difference  betv^ccn   mistress   and   maid.    He   had  heard 
her  haggling  with  the  little  hunchback  who  sold  groundsel 
for  her  canary,  and  with  the  man  whoso  cart  boro  the 
alluring,  if  perplexing,  label,  "  Purveyor  of  Cats-Meat  to 
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Her  Majesty  "  (why  shovld  queens  eat  cats'  meat !  )  in  a 
way  of  which  Mrs.  Beltinge,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  quite 
incapable  .  .  .  And  Uncle  Abinadab  was  scarcely  a 
modem  Chesterfield  like  Uncle  Charles.  He  would  have 
been  quite  capable  (awful  thought !  )  of  showing  a  visitor 
round  the  conservatory  after  breakfast,  before  the  stables. 
As  he  sat  here  now,  "  Sir  "-ing  Dr.  Greig,  twiddling  hia  hat 
round  nervously — a  hat  which  still  showed  indications 
that  Aunt  Eliza,  before  they  started,  had  affectionately 
brushed  part  of  it  the  wrong  way  of  the  nap  with  a  hard 
brush — as  he  sat  here  in  obvious  nervousness  at  being 
in  a  presence  so  august,  Ledgar  felt  just  a  twinge  of  shame 
and  apprehension. 

"And  after  the  Sovereign,"  went  on  Dr.  Greig,  ruling 
out  his  wife  as  a  joke  which  must  not  be  laboured,  "  comes, 
of  course,  the  Upper  House.  This  consists  of  my  staff. 
The  boys  themselves  elect  a  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
which  we  call  the  Council.  They  have  a  Prime  Minister, 
a  Cabinet,  and  an  Opposition.  The  Measures  they  pass 
are  submitted  to  the  Upper  House,  and  afterwards  are 
ratified  by  the  Sovereign." 

"But,  sir — supposing " 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Muttonboy  t  " 

"  Supposing,  sir,  they  was.  .  .  " 

(Gawd  help  him  !    He'd  said  teas  !  ) 

"  They  was  to  elect  a  six  months'  holiday  for  themselves, 
sir.    I  should,  if  I  was  a  boy  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Excellent,  Mr.  Muttonman,  excellent !  "  He 
seemed  to  think  this  a  joke  worth  improving  on.  "  Or  to 
mortgage  the  school  buildings  and  spend  the  money  at 
the  tuck-shop !  Ha,  ha.  Or  to  cut  off  their  Sovereign's 
head,  like  the  Parliament  of  Charles  the  First !  But  these 
contingencies  are  provided  for.  We  step  in  there.  The 
Upper  House  could  throw  out  any  such  measure,  and  the 
Sovereign  has  the  right  of  veto  .  .  .  No,  we  find  our 
system  answers  admirably,  admirably.  It  teaches  the 
boys  confidence ;  it  teaches  them  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  teaches  them  to  speak  and  debate  in  public. 
And  now.  .  .  ." 
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"  One  moment,  sir."  Uncle  Abinadab  waxed  very  bold. 
The  success  of  his  joke  inspired  him  with  confidence. 
"About  religion,  now.  It's  a  ticklish  subject.  I'm  a 
Baptist,  I  am.  Ledgar's  father  and  mother  are  Baptists  ; 
I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he's  a  Baptist,  although  he 
has  never  made  public  confession  !  " 

"  I  am  a  Nonconformist  myself,  sir.  The  school  is  run 
on  Nonconformist  principles.  We  do  not  call  it  a  Non- 
conformist school.  Church  boys  are  admitted  on  equal 
terms  with  their  Dissenting  friends,  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves.  That's  sound,  I  think,  sir.  Neither  Jew  nor 
Greek— eh  !  Two  of  our  masters  belong  to  the  Establish- 
ment, and  take  the  Church  boys  to  the  Parish  Church  on 
Sundays ;  the  majority  go  to  Chapel.  As  for  Catholics 
and  Jews,  if  any  presented  themselves,  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  consideration.  Likewise  Unitarians.  Atheists, 
emphatically  NO !  " 

"  You  reassure  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Muttleboy.  "  What  I 
meant  was — I  hope  I'm  not  narrow-minded,  but  I  don't 
hold  with  all  these  new-fangled  notions  about  monkeys 
being  descended  from  men,  and  I  don't  want  the  boy's  head 
stuffed  with  such  nonsense.  The  old  Book's  good  enough 
for  me.  I  don't  want  him  to  learn  that  it's  all  out  of  date 
and  a  pack  of  rubbishy  fairy-tales.  It  was  good  enough  for 
my  forebears,  who  fought  and  died  for  it ;  it  was  good 
enough  for  my  father,  and  a  better  man  never  packed  a 
parcel  or  wrote  an  invoice ;  it's  good  enough  for  Me." 
And  he  blew  his  nose  very  loudly,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  the 
Hanuman-worshippers,  New  Theologians,  Date-manipu- 
lators, Evolutionists,  and  Bevolutionists,  ever  created  or 
evolved. 

"  And  it's  good  enough  for  me,  too,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Greig. 
"  And  now,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  see  over  the  grounds 
and  buildings." 

They  entered  a  large  dining-hall,  in  which  a  number  of 
plaster  casts  and  a  one-eyed,  somewhat  mangey  fox  on 
one  wall,  stared  at  several  rubbings  of  bronze  abbots  and 
crusaders  on  another.  Then  came  a  hall  with  mortar- 
boards, with  green  tassels,  kept  in  position  by  pegs ;  and 
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after  that  the  great  schoolroom,  supported  by  thin  pillars, 
with  suiidiy  appropriate  pictures  and  mottoes  on  the 
walls.  Ledgar  noticed  the  motto,  "  There  is  but  a  step 
-.etween  me  and  Death  "  ;  and  prints  of  such  elevating 
and  inspiring  subjects  as  Jezebel  being  eaten  by  dogs ; 
Jephtha  meeting  his  daughter ;  and  Jael  driving  the  nail 
into  the  temple  of  Sisera.  A  raised  dais  at  one  end  sap- 
ported  two  curule  chairs,  with  lids  which  opened  and 
revealed  to  Ledgar's  awestruck  ^^aze,  a  birch. 

They  crossed  a  courtyard,  and  entered  a  number  of  tiny 
studies.  Each  had  curtains,  easy  chairs,  a  small  fireplace, 
and  sundry  pictures  and  books.  But  in  one  there  was  a 
rather  disconcerting  co'  tretemps. 

•'  Good  gracious  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Muttleboy,  and 
"  Good  gracious  me,"  Dr.  Greig  in  a  breath,  as  an  indes- 
cribable odour,  which  seemed  composed  of  sewage  farm, 
soap  works,  and  Chinese  egg  factory,  in  equal  proportions, 
assailed  their  nostrils.  The  study  window  shot  up  ;  the 
boys  in  the  courtyard  had  the  edifying  spectacle  of  their 
master  and  his  guest  expectorating  with  great  vigour 
and  corresponding  disgust.  "  What's  the  meaning  of  this, 
Stokes  T  "  asked  Dr.  Greig,  severely. 

"Only — only  an  egg  went  addled,  sir;  and  I've  been 
skinning  a  stoat.     I'm  very  sorry,  sir  !  " 

"  Sorry,  sir  ?  Report  yourself  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  punish- 
ment. I'll  have  no  addled  eggs  or  skinned  stoats  in  my 
studies.  And  what's  that  scratching!  Open  the  locker, 
sir."  It  was  opened  with  great  reluctance.  Eabbits  in 
one  compartment ;  papa,  mamma,  a  whole  family  of  tiny 
bunnies.    Puppies  in  the  next. 

A  one-eyed  owl  in  another. 

"So  you  think  you're  sent  to  school  in  order  to  keep 
menageries,  do  you  f  Report  yourself  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and  tell  him  with  my  compliments  that  I  expect  those 
animals  all  to  be  destroyed  before  lights-out." 

"  He's  as  bad  as  Herod,"  grumbled  Stokes  to  sympa- 
thisers in  the  courtyard.  "Jolly  hard  luck  about  those 
puppies.  I've  only  just  had  their  tails  bitten  off.  Spent 
a  day  finding  a  man  to  do  it,  and  the  only  chap  who  knew 
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anything  about  the  job  was  a  stableman  about  seventy 
years  old.  Said  he's  bitten  o£f  scores  in  his  time,  but  his 
teeth  had  all  worn  out." 

In  the  playing  fields,  some  boys  were  engaged  with  a 
football,  and  here  Unde  Abinadab  distinguished  himself. 
Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  several  boys  cried  out  as  the 
baU  sped  in  their  direction.  Hitching  up  one  trouser  leg, 
Mr.  Muttleboy  threw  himself  with  such  vigour  upon  the 
baU  that  it  disappeared  altogether,  giving  him  the  im- 
pression for  a  moment  that  he  had  sent  it  beyond  the 
outpost  elms.  A  gasp  from  Dr.  Greig,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing just  behind  him,  and  had  received  the  baU  on  his 
uncovered  head,  disillusioned  him  as  to  his  prowess. 

They  took  tea  with  the  matron,  a  charming  old  German 
lady  with  snow-white  hair.  There  were  some  fine  old 
pictures  in  her  rooms,  a  few  portraits  of  German  composers 
and  authors,  a  signed  photograph  of  her  brother,  who  was 
Prime  Mimster  to  some  cannibal  island  king,  and  a  number 
of  books  in  ornate  bindings. 

One  of  the  under-masters,  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  frock- 
coat  80  tightly  buttoned  that  it  seemed  he  must  be  afraid 
of  losing  an  expensive  corporation  if  he  left  it  free  to  its 
devices,  had  tea  with  them,  and  told  several  fishing- 
stones.  The  school  was  named  The  Herons,  from  the 
fact  that  in  distant  times  a  heronry  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
bouring abbey  had  existed  in  the  grounds.  The  father  of 
one  of  the  boys  had  hotly  disputed  this  story,  on  the  ground 
that     everyone  knew  herrin'a  were  freah-water  fish," 

After  tea  Ledgar  said  good-bye  to  his  uncle,  who  slipped 
five  shillings  into  his  hand  as  a  parting  gift.  He  was  left 
alone  to  face  a  new  and  unfamiUar  world.  His  spirits 
sank  a  little  as  he  joined  a  group  of  boys  round  a  blazing 
fire  m  the  great  schoob-oom. 

The  usual  questions  were  put  and  answered.    On   a 
shef  near  him,   some  school  books  were  arranged;    he 
took  one  up  to  examine  it. 
"Put  that  down,  please.    It's  not  yours.  I  think." 
This  did  not  look  like  the  imaiediatf  ascendancy  be  liad 
hoped  for. 
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At  eight  oVlock,  after  brief  prayers  and  a  aupper  of 
bread  and  cheese,  the  boys  trooped  up  to  a  long,  bleak 
dormitory,  with  great,  churchlike windows  and  a  master's 
cubicle  at  one  end.  He  said  his  prayers,  running  through 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  one  eye  open  for 
possible  boots— which  did  not  come.  "  Wear  flannel  next 
thy  skin."  It  was  the  first  commandment.  But  as  ho 
disrobed  the  sight  of  a  red  flannel  chest  protector  carefully 
worked  and  lovingly  presented  by  his  mother  brought 
boys  flocking  round  the  bed. 

"What  on  earth  is  that  t  I  say,  you  fellows,  come  and 
look  at  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  .  .  .  You're  never 
going  to  wear  that  thing  in  bed!  Against  the  rules, 
isn't  it,  Arnold  T  " 

"  Thou  Shalt  not  bully,  nor  fight  the  other  boys." 

Commandment  number  six. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  Off  came  the  chest -pi-otector  ;  he 
crept  into  a  lonely  and  miserable  bed. 

But  in  his  dreams  he  was  away  from  London  ;  far  away 
from  Dr.  Greig,  and  the  strange  boys,  and  the  bare,  bleak 
dormitory  with  its  rows  of  snow-white  beds. 

He  ran  races  half  the  night  on  summer  sands,  with 
Winnie  Campion. 
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Ledoar  woke  to  a  new  day  with  mingled  feelings.  There 
had  been  frost  during  the  night ;  a  lace-like  film  was  on 
the  windows.  The  great  bell  of  the  school  appeared  to  be 
out  of  order ;  at  half -past  six,  a  stocky  little  man  with 
his  nose  turned  up — enabling  him  to  regard  the  whole 
race  of  boys  with  contempt,  without  effort  on  his  part — 
opened  the  door  softly,  having  previously  removed  his 
boots ;  entered  and  Ut  the  gas ;  and  then,  creeping  out 
again,  closed  the  door  and  rang  a  kind  of  muffin  bell  very 
vigorously.  Two  or  three  slippers  flung  at  the  door 
showed  the  reason  for  his  precautions.  This  was  Mark,  the 
school  factotum,  whose  principal  accomplishment  was 
the  art  of  wheedling  coppers  and  small  silver  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  boys  into  his  own.  He  was  credited  with 
having  an  enormous  family,  and  with  supplying  from  his 
surplus  stock  maidservants  and  boot-boys  to  the  school, 
at  a  reduced  figure.  But  Mark  could  also  sing.  At  scratch 
concerts,  Mark,  with  a  foaming  tankard  of  beer  before  him, 
singing  "  Down  in  the  Valley  Bylow,"  or  "  Into  the  Joys 
of  Death  Rode  the  Six  Hundred,"  was  a  perennially  popular 
figure. 

The  school  gardener,  curiously  enough  named  Matthew, 
was  a  less  reputable  person.  There  was  nothing  saint-like 
about  hiui  but  his  name.  Most  of  his  spare  time  and  cash, 
when  he  was  not  engaged  in  following  at  the  heels  of  the 
Head  or  in  the  crude  gardening  in  which  he  indulge  .,  was 
spent  in  gymnastics  and  art.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  Matthew  lifted  his  elbow  and  coloured  his  nose. 

Matthew  also  had  an  enormous  family.  Not  so  large  in 
numbers,  perhaps,  as  in  the  size  of  its  individual  members. 
At  all  events,  he  wrote  a  rambUng  illiterate  letter  once  to 
the  cricket  captain,  giving  him  information  about  some  nets 
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and  announcing  at  v  i  same  time  the  birth  of  a  baby  ;  by 
an  unaccountable  mi;  chance,  the  two  were  confused,  and 
the  school  was  highly  interested  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Matthew 
had  given  birth  to  an  infant  twenty-six  feet  long,  nine  feet 
deep,  very  stout,  and  freshly  tarred. 

By  this  time  the  boys  in  the  dormitory  were  beginning 
to  rise  and  to  flock  into  an  adjoining  lavatory,  where  they 
washed  in  ice-cold  water  in  slate  basins,  ana  cleaned  their 
teeth  with  the  aid  of  earthenware  mugs  and,  very  often, 
bald  and  elderly  toothbrushes. 

Ledgar  had  time  to  notice  two  or  three  of  his  neighbours. 
On  his  left  slept  a  snuffling  little  boy  with  a  chilblain  on 
his  nose  ;  it  was  he  who  pointed  out  one  of  the  bigger  boys 
as  a  Nero  who  had  once  walked  right  round  the  balustrade 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs — the  slightest  slip  would  have 
meant  a  strawberry  jam  tragedy  on  a  stone  floor  fifty 
feet  or  so  below.  On  the  other  side  was  a  large  rosy- 
cheeked  boy  who  was  fond  of  natural  history,  and,  in  their 
seasons,  hatched  silkworms  under  his  arms.  The  head 
of  the  dormitory  was  a  boy  named  8cott-Pye,  who  belonged 
(80  he  said)  to  a  very  distinguished  family.  The  little 
snuffling  boy,  who  was  rather  uncertain  in  his  history, 
thought  bis  mother  had  been  lady-in-waiting  or  "  some- 
fing"  to  Queen  Anne.  Mark  extorted  a  large  income  from 
Scott-Pye  by  persistently  mutilating  his  name  in  the  presence 
of  smaller  boys,  unless  bribed  not  to  do  so  ;  and  Ledgar 
^  as  in  considerable  doubt  for  some  time  as  to  whether  his 
name  was  Scott-Pye,  Pye-Scott,  Scott,  or  merely  Pye. 

The  muffln-bell  which  had  rung  them  out  of  bed  seemed 
to  ring  incessantly  throughout  the  day.  It  rang  for  prayers, 
for  breakfast,  for  class  after  class,  for  dismissal,  for  dinner, 
for  tea,  for  preparation,  for  prayers,  for  supper,  and  for 
bed.  Ledgar  started  the  day  in  profound  and  lonely 
misery,  which  deepened  as  the  hours  passed.  A  slight 
chill  had  set  one  of  his  teeth  aching  ;  it  was  bitterly  cold 
in  the  stone  corridors  and  classrooms  ;  and  home-sickness 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  keep  back  his  tears. 

"  Blinking  owl !  "  said  a  boy  who  passed  him,  con- 
temptuously. 
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He  might  have  retorted,  like  the  Scotsman  to  a  friend 
who  asked  him  .trhen  he  was  sea-sick,  "  Are  ye  no  feeling 
vera  weel  t  "— "  Men,  do  ye  think  Ahm  doing  this  for  fun  ?  " 
Instead,  he  retired  to  a  quiet  corner,  and  broke  down 
altogether— getting  his  head  cuffed  by  a  boy  who  happened 
to  discover  his  retreat.  .  .  He  had  not  been  four  and  twenty 
hours  at  the  school ;  and  where  now  were  his  illusions  t 

The  first  class  of  the  day  was  taken  by  the  master  who 
had  had  tea  with  them  at  the  matron's  on  the  previous 
afternoon.    Ledgar  noticed  that  they  had  scarcely  opened 
their  books  when    the    boys  were  nudging  and  making 
signs  to  one  another;    and  at  last  one,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  observed  "  Please,  Mr.  Andrews,  my  father  caught  a 
forty-pound   roach   (the   weight   did   not   much   matter) 
during  the  holidays."     "  Never  mind  now,  Jones,  attend  to 
your  work,"  said  Mr.  Andrews  very  steruly.     But  in  a  few 
minutes,  having  thus  salved  his  cx)n8cience,  he  took  up  the 
subject :    "  Ah,  what  were  you  saying  about  your  father, 
Jones  ?      A  nice  little  fish  ;    a  very  nice  little  fish  "  it 
80und.d  as  if  he  were  paying  a  somewhat  dubious  cx)mpli- 
ment  to  Mr.  Jones.     "But  when  I  was  in  Scotland  .  .  ." 
With  his  hands  deep  in  capacious  pockets,  Mr.  Andrews 
gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  unrestrained  narrative. 
It  was  astonishing  how  deep  an  interest  these  boys  at  The 
Herons   seemed   to   take  in  fishing,  and  how  ready  they 
were  to  believe,  with  y    t  the  necessary  amount  of  wonder 
and  incredulity,  the  stories  with  which  they  were  regaled. 
A  history  clasfi  came  next,  conducted  by  a  brisk  young 
man  who  rattled  out  questions  with  the  speed  of  a  Maxim— 
and    the    precision.     "  Date    of    Malplaquet  T— you  "— 
pointing— "  next— nextr— up  four  places- Leading  states- 
men of  the  period  ?— you,  you,  you."    He  was  down  Uke 
a  ton  of  bricks  on  any  boy  who  was   frivolous  or  made 
absurd  answers.     It  was  in  his  class,  though  on  a  later 
occasion,  that  a  boy,  reading  about  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  stated  that  to  celebrate  their  delight  the  people, 
put  seven  .andles  in  their  windows,  with  a  taller  one  (but 
he  pronounced  the  word  as  if  it  were  taUow)  in  the  centre 
to  represent  the  Archbishop. 
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And  it  waa  he  who 


gave  Ledgar  one  of  th»  mcst  awful 
wiggings  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  for  asking,  innocently, 
when  Mr.  Cobb  had  attributed  the  speed  of  animals  to  the 
way  in  which  their  nind  legs  were  bent,  and  had  remarked, 
casually,  that  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  very  fine  runner,  "  Whether 
Blr.  Jenkins's  hind  legs  could  possibly  be  made  in  such 
a  way  f  " 

Before  the  day  was  over,  Ledgar  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  most  of  the  masters  at  The  Herons.    He  was  in 
the  Upper  Third,  but  the  boys  migrated  from  room  to 
room  at  the  ringing  of  the  muffin-bell.     Thus,  in  one  class- 
room he  met  Mr.  Patrick,  a  young  man  who  told  the  boys 
quite  candidly  that  he  need  not  be  a  schoolmaster  unless  he 
liked  (though  why  he  should  have  liked  he  did  not  trouble 
to  explain),  and  that  his  ambition  was,  "  a  short  Ufe  and 
a  merry  one  "—the  merriment  apparently  consisting  in 
reading  neariy  all  night  in  bed,  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  Head  for  playing  chess  on  Sunday,  coming  down  late 
to  breakfast,  scamping  his  work  as  much  as  possible  in 
class,  and  raising  a  plentiful  crop  of  boils  by  too  liberal 
mdulgence  in  port  wine.     Mr.  Stringer,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  a  melancholy  nature  ;  on  that  first  winter  afternoon 
of  Ledgar's  school  Ufe  he  gave  them  certain  lines  which 
always  brought  back,  with  a  haunting  sadness,  that  cold, 
bare  room  lit  with  the  single  gas-jet,  the  white  fields  and 
paths  and  naked  trees  seen  dimly  through  the  window,  and 
the  not  unpathetic  figure  of  their  master. 

Sceptre  and  crotcn  must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  dust  he  even  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Mr.  Stringer  wrote  poetry  himself,  not  very  splendid 
poetry,  but  yet  with  a  certain  melancholy  sweetness  of  its 
own.  One  about  a  certain  heavenly  garden  where  gentle- 
men who  had  missed  connubial  bUss  were  solaced  with 
congenial  partners  was  considered  very  fine  by  the  boys. 
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After  all,  Job,  when  another  wife  was  substituted  for 
his  own,  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  exchange — and 
Job  was  ft  wise  man.  Ledgar  fancied  Mr.  Stringer  had 
some  crime  on  his  conscience ;  perhaps  he  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  Eugene  Aram  ;  he  gave  the  boys  little  sermons, 
and  told  them,  among  other  things,  that  actions  causing 
harm  to  other  people  were  much  more  evil  than  actions 
causing  harm  only  to  oneself. 

The  boys  said  that  Mr.  Stringer  was  in  a  decUne,  and  that 
he  had  once  been  very  suitably  engaged  to  a  consumptive 
young  lady  in  the  town,  but  she  had  been  inconsiderate, 
though  sensible,  enough  to  die. 
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On  the  second  day  of  term,  schoolroom  and  classrooms 
were  placarded  for  the  election.  Enormous  bills  per- 
plexed you  by  urging  on  you  the  rival  merits  of  Smith,  who 
wanted  more  footballs,  and  Brown,  who  was  the  poor- 
boy's  friend  to  the  extent  of  clamouring  for  another  Sunday 
egg.  Tomkins's  specialty  was  an  extension  of  bounds  .  .  . 
School  politics  seemed  somewhat  limited  in  their  scope. 

News-sheets,  cartoons  printed  by  the  graph,  election - 
addresses,  meetings  in  every  classroom,  and  in  all  quarters 
of  the  playground,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Intense 
excitement  prevailed.  Each  form  elected,  according  to 
seniority,  one  or  two  members. 

Ledgar,  in  full  hope  and  intention  of  becoming  a  member 
of  Council  himself,  attended  the  opening  sitting.  Every 
thing  was  conducted  with  immense  gravity,  and  on  Unes 
strictly  parliamentary.  There  was  u  Speaker,  whose 
ruling  on  every  matter  was  the  last  word  of  law  ;  a  clerk 
with  a  wart  on  his  nose,  making  him  not  unlike  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  a  very  energetic  young  Prime  Minister,  who 
flourished  sheaves  of  papers,  and  brought  down  the  house 
witli  a  magnificent  peroration,  the  purport  of  which  seemed 
to  be,  "  Are  we  downhearted  f  NO  !  "  But  most  because 
then  and  always  until  near  the  end  he  was  at  heart  a  rebel, 
Ledgar  liked  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  a  fiery  youth 
with  flaming  hair,  who  disagreed  with  everj'one  and 
everything,  and  was  always  jumping  on  his  feet  to  "  rise 
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to  order,  sir."  He  was  up  and  down  like  a  Jack-in-the-box  ; 
it  was  evident  that  nothing  in  the  whole  world,  or  out  of  it, 
could  have  stopped  his  "  rising  to  order,"  though  no  one 
knew  who  was  ordering  him  to  rise. 

Ledgar  registered  a  secret  vow  that,  one  day,  he  would  be 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

That  "  one  day,"  however,  seemed  as  yet  far  distant.  In 
the  football  field,  he  was  constantly  getting  in  the  way  of 
the  other  boys,  and  was  scarcely  more  successful  with  the 
ball  than  Uncle  Muttleboy. 

And  at  night.  .  .  . 

He  never  forgot,  never  forgave,  that  second  night  in  the 
dormitory  at  The  Herons.  The  first  had  passed  without 
much  incident ;  the  boys  fresh  from  home,  tired  with  travel. 
But  what  he  experienced  now  was  a  revelation  to  him. 
Alone,  unprotected,  hampered  even  by  his  training  and  the 
commandments  enforced  on  him  with  so  much  kindness, 
he  found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  young  barbarians, 
callous  as  Bed  Indians,  cruel  as  Haytian  negroes,  unmoral 
as  Kaffirs  or  Chinese.  Sons  of  gentlemen  only — boys 
whose  character  had  to  be  above  reproach  at  entrance — 
they  were  little  devils,  keen  on  the  delight  of  torment  as 
Parisian  Apaches. 

It  began  when  lights  were  out. 

His  prayers  (legitimate,  down-on-knees  prayers,  not  to 
them)  did  not  save  him  ;  clutched  suddeiily  and  lifted  from 
the  ground  by  half  a  dozen  arms,  he  was  propelled  violently 
on  bare  feet  along  bare  boards,  thrust  into  a  long  clothes- 
basket,  rolled  hither  and  thither  amid  screams  of  delight, 
tossed  in  a  blanket — and  released  suddenly  at  the  unex- 
pected entry  of  a  master,  who  i-epriraanded  him  from  btiiig 
away  from  his  own  bed.  And,  after  lights-out,  the  dor- 
mitory became  a  hell  on  earth.  All  the  newcomers,  Ledgar 
among  them,  '-?ere  ordered  out  of  bed— it  was  a  bitter 
night — and  Uned  up  for  the  initiation  ceremony  which 
was  to  make  them  free  of  the  noble  company  of  The 
Herons. 

You  have  here  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fit,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 
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You  have  here  the  ordeals  of  blood  and  fire  by  which 
savage  races  are  initiated  into  manhood. 
You  have  here  the  Baptismal  service  of  his  own  people. 
The  strong  survive.    Those  who  do  not  flinch  from  ridi- 
cule, from  pain,  survive  and  are  strengthened . . .    The 
weak  go  down. 

Ledgar  wondered  afterwards  why,  when  so  much  anxiety 
was  displayed  that  he  should  join  the  Baptist  church,  some- 
one did  not  take  the  trouble  to  dispel  the  cobwebs  and 
perplexities  in  his  brain  by  a  plain,  sane,  straightforward 
statement.  But  in  his  own  circle  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
It  was  proper  to  be  baptized.  It  was  the  correct  thing ; 
just  as  in  the  Beltinge  family  it  was  the  correct  thing  to 
show  people  round  the  stables  after  breakfast.  If  you 
were  not  baptized,  you  stood  a  chance  of  being  DAMNED. 
"But  that's  silly,"  was  Ledgar's  natural  rejoinder. 

"  d  "^  of  sixteen  hundred  million  people  in  the  world,  how 
many    ue   baptized?     And   how   many   then   are   lost? 
•or  to  Uncle  Muttleboy  Uveb  a  rich  Jew ;   you  can 
»e  clatter  of  his  plates  through  the  partition -wall 
m  are  at  dinner.     He  knows  Hebrew.     He  knows 
•hecies  and  the  history  of  his  people.    He  has  heard 
d  over  again  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ.    And  he 
lira  a  tillage  carpenter  in  revolt  against  the  true 
nt  f  ith ;   an  impostor,  leading  silly  folk  astray. 

'  id  r  someone  tell  him,  "  The  Jew  is  circumcised, 
nits  to  cruel  rites  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
squaws,  \ii^  \nglican  is  confirmed,  the  schoolboy  is  admitted 
to  the  sof  7  of  his  fellows  on  payment  of  the  price  in 
suffering  and  shame— the  Baptist  submits  to  the  indignity 
of  the  water  and  the  ridicule— or  what,  if  he  is  sensitive, 
he  thinks  the  ridicule— of  Baptist  squaws  and  maidens. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  Comply  with  it,  you  are 
made  strong,  and  become  a  MAN.  Eefuse  to  comply,  you 
are  a  rebel  and  an  outcast ;  slave  of  each  and  all.  It  is 
the  law. 
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During  part  of  the  ceremony  the  boys  were  bUndfold. 
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They   were  asked  humiliating  questions,   and   made  to 
answer;    they  were  ridiculed  and  jeered  at;    they  were 
thrashed  with  knotted  towels ;   forced  to  drink  nauseating 
mixtures  ;   crowned  with  indignity. 
I  It  appaUed,  disgusted,  horrified,  nauseated  him.    How 

f  cruel  the  world  !    He  did  not  ask  for  birth  ...    He  crept 

j  back  to  bed,  shivering ;  sobbing  with  pain  and  rage. 

;  J  Barefooted,  boys  crept  and  pattered  about  the  dormitory 

in   darkness  on  evil  errands.    He  hated  them   all.    He 
hated  the  world.  .  .  . 

And  after  that  awful  night  he  was  rarely  free  from 
molestation.  Fagging  at  the  school  was  promiscuous  and 
not  organized  ;  boys  were  at  the  beck  and  caU  of  everyone 
In  his  nightshirt  he  was  sent  down  flights  of  stone  stairs 
across  an  open  quadrangle,  to  fetch  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots  • 
had  to  stand  target  for  them  on  his  return.  In  the  middle 
of  a  bitter  night  the  rosy-cheeked  boy  was  hauled  from  bed 
and  thrust  into  a  bath  of  ice-cold  water.  And  once  for 
no  offence,  the  Uttle  snufliing  boy  was  ordered  out  to'pay 
the  penalty  of  an  imagined  crime. 

''  Grimston,"  said  a  big  boy  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
beds,     you  looked  at  me  cheekily  this  afternoon  in  class  '« 
Oh,  please,  Saudall,  I  didn't." 

T.  1^^  l^"^  ^^'     ^°"  ^'^^^^^  ^^  me  cheekily :  didn't  he 
r'orter  i  ' 

"Of  course  you  did,  you  little  liar.     You  snuffled  at 
him  too.    I  saw  you." 

"  Get  out  of  bed." 

"  Oh,  please,  Sandall.  .  ." 

"ABE   you   going  to   get   out  I     Now  go   round   the 
dormitory.    Any  boy  who  likes  can  have  a  whack  at  him  " 

With  his  nightshirt  drawn  tightly  round  him,  Grimston 
went  round  the  thirty  beds.    Any  boy  who  cared  thrashed 
hini  with  cpen  hand,  clotiies  brush,  any  convenient  weapon 
1)0  you  want  to  have  a  whack  at  me,  Dunstan  ?  " 

"  No." 

He  crept  into  bed  and  sobbed  and  snuffled  himself  to 
Sleep. 

By  day,  things  were  Uttle  better.     Any  boy  who  choso 
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could  buffet,  kick,  molest  him.  In  the  evening  a  band  of 
brigands  haunted  the  empty  classrooms,  studies,  and  lonely 
corridors.  Timid  boys  were  afraid  to  venture  beyond  the 
great  schoolroom.  Horrible  instruments  of  torment  were 
in  their  possession.  One  boy  they  tied  to  a  tree — stripped 
naked — and  thrashed  until,  fainting  and  covered  with 
blood,  he  was  carried  back.  Once  Ledgar  himself  was 
caught.  He  realized  the  helpless  agony  of  the  trapped 
beast.  Nature  again,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  in  the  person 
of  beings  externally  human.  Oh,  how  he  hated  them.  .  .  . 
They  took  him  before  a  study  fire ;  held  him  there,  with 
trousers  drawn  tightly  against  his  legs ;  kept  him  until 
great  blisters  had  been  raised,  and  let  him  go.  "  Thou 
Shalt  not  fight."  Sixth  commandment.  He  thought 
afterwards  that  he  might  with  some  effort  have  saved 
himself  .  .  .  But  he  did  not  know  how  to  fight.  Why  had 
they  not  taught  him  to  fight  f 

He  was  as  helpless  as  a  girl.  A  feeble  push  ;  arms 
revolving  impotently  like  windmills  ;  that  was  the  extent 
of  his  capacity. 

But  Sunday,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  stood  out  as  a 
red-letter  day.  When  the  boys  lined  up  in  their  green - 
tasselled  mortar-boards  for  chapel,  he  stood  in  isolated 
misery,  wondering  whether  he  must  walk  alone.  For  the 
others  had  all  paired.  And  then,  to  his  exquisite  dehght 
and  almost  equally  great  surprise,  one  of  the  bigger  boys 
actually  came  up  and  asked  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company. 
He  thought  at  first  it  was  a  joke.  He  thought  there  must  be 
in  the  background  some  new  scheme  devised  for  his  mortifi- 
cation ;  two  or  three  of  the  boys  seemed  to  be  smiling. 
No.  The  offer  was  perfectly  genuine.  The  boy  spoke 
quite  civilly  ;  on  the  way  down,  was  not  merely  poUte 
but  really  pleasant ...  A  conquest.  He  brimmed  over 
with  gratitude  ;  his  friend  stood  a  head  taller  than  himself. 

On  the  way  home,  he  had  a  new  companion.  Mrs. 
Kremer,  the  matron,  annexed  him  to  carry  back  her  great 
brown  German  Bible.  A  brief  visit  was  paid  to  an  old 
friend,  a  French  Countess,  living  in  reduced  circumstances 
in  the  aliushouses,  which  were  evidently  for  the  children 
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of  gentlefolk  only.  It  was  a  delightful  room,  to  which, 
notwithstanding  winter,  bowls  of  flowers  gave  som<  colour  ; 
the  latticed  windows  looked  out  over  the  hiwu.  And  the 
Countess  talked  to  him  in  pretty  broken  French-English  ; 
and  the  matron  in  pretty  broken  German-English,  quite 
as  if  he  were  a  human  being.  He  had  dinner  with  the 
matron.  Roast  fowl,  two  vegetables,  apple  tart  and  cream, 
cheese,  coffee.  Better  than  home.  Better  than  Uncle 
Muttleboy's.     As  good  as  Mrs.  Beltinge's. 

A  letter  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  came  out  again 
into  the  quadrangle.  The  monitor  who  gave  it  had  kept 
it  in  his  pocket  when  distributing  the  morning  post,  and 
had  forgotten  it.  From  Winnie.  All  kinds  of  news, 
hosts  of  kind  thoughts  and  wishes.  Mr.  Campion  not 
very  well  lately ;  grandma  found  him  very  irritable  and 
trying.  Had  a  crotchet  in  his  head  that  he  was  ruined 
in  some  mysterious  way  by  the  introduction  of  steam  for 
navigation,  an  old  grievance  with  him.  Last  Sunday  at 
dinner  they  had  quite  a  time  with  him.  Kept  banging  the 
table,  using  shocking  language  about  these  (Winnie  left 
an  expressive  blank)  tin-kettle  ships  ;  grandma  had  to  say 
at  last,  "  Do  you  want  me  to  leave  the  table  !  "  "I  don't 
want  you  to  take  it  away  with  you,  my  dear."  He  finished 
off  with  distant  thunder.  Winnie  thought  he  was  becoming 
senile.  But  she  spelt  it  with  two  "  n's,"  as  if  it  were 
related  to  an  aperient  medicine.  He  had  a  grievance,  too, 
against  the  Hittites,  Hivites,  and  other  Ites,  which  she 
could  not  understand.  .  .  Mr.  Mould  had  died  from  a  chill 
caught  at  a  funeral  ("  What  a  funny  thing  for  him  to  do  !  "  ) 
Grand  funeral ;  Winnie  was  there.  Oak  coffin,  with  silver 
fittings.  Mrs.  Masterman's  little  boy  said  to  his  mother 
the  next  day,  "  Mamma,  how  busy  God  must  be  to-day." 
"  Why,  my  dear  f  "  "  He'll  be  so  busy  unpacking  Mr. 
Mould."  Mr.  Dunstan  had  been  elected  senior  deacon  ; 
everyone  was  very  glad,  except  Mawby,  and  he  was  furious. 
X  X  X  X  X  X  X     Yours  affectionately,   Winnie." 

A  happy,  chatty  letter,  if  Winnie's  spelling  was  a  little 
weak. 

Gilchrist,  his  new  friend,  and  he  raced  home  from  chapel 
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through  a  bitiug  wind  that  caught  his  chest  like  a  knife, 
and  landed  him  gasping  but  red-cheeked.   The  great  church- 
like windows  of  the  dormitory  gleamed  through  the  dark- 
ness.   He  saw  them  unconcerned. 
Ledgar  went  to  bed  almost  happy. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

w^oTif  VJ^'^'^f"''"  ""''  ^"^  ""*  ^^^""^  »*  The  Herons, 
was  a  tall,  thin  boy,  with  pirnplea  and  large  red  hands.     He 

^med  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  model  of  one  of 

Eucbd  8  propositions,  with  a  good  many  angles,  but  he  was 

airly  strong,  and  fairly  activ^when  he  chose  to  put  Z 

latter  quahty  into  play.     The  speed  with  which  he  would 

race  across  playground  or  quadrangle  with  a  mob  of  oth.r 

boys  at  his  heels  would  certainly  have  won  the  quarter-mile 

easily   if  exhibited  at  the  annual  sports.     But  he  pleaded 

delicate  health  as  a  reason  for  abstension  from  games  and 

firl!     '^  ^  t/f'f  '"'''"5^'  ^""°^  ^^°t^*''  ^y  classroom 
hres      He  told  Ledgar  with  great  glee  how  he  had  once  got 

hellth  '  'v  '•  T'^  ^y  *^''  rem^tior^  for  enjoying  ilL 
T)^otnr  ho^  I  ^  ??  ""*  '"  *  quandary,  Gilchrist,'  the 
Doctor  had  said.  'I  am  compelled  to  punish  you,  but 
owing  to  the  state  of  your  health  I  feel  unable  to  inflict 
corporal  chastisement.  Now  you  know  the  central  teaching 
of  the  faith  which  is  preached  to  you  every  Sunday,  and 
which  I  try  humbly  to  follow.  We  sinned,  and  som^  one 
suffered  in  our  stead.  When  you  grow  older,  you  will  be 
told  by  freethinkers  that  this  is  illogical  and  unethical.  Do 
onP  iTi    .  ^^  ^^^^^ty  is  linked  together.    The  sin  of 

ZrXT^"'^''  V  •  ^  ^"*^"^  *«  '^^^  y«"'  punishment. 
Here  i,  the  cane.     You  wiU  give  me  a  dozen  strokes. 

You  reaUy  mean  it,  sir  T  '  I  said,  very  meekly, 
got  norJ'f'f^.^  '^'^^^  ''  ''  '^'-    «"*  ^-  ^--  ^e's 

tails'  InJ  Lri^^  T*"  '*•'    ^^  "^^^'^  "P  h^«  frock-coat 
tails,  and  put  himself  across  the  form.     Well,  vou  know 

what  they  used  to  call  Pitt ...  The  Doctor  isn't  a  Pitt  " 
Very  well,  sir,'  I  said,  because  I'd  several  old  scores 
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to  wipe  off,  and  he'd  bully -ragged  me  in  class  a  good  deal. 
'  Now  you'd  better  pray  for  patience  under  your  sufferings 
and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  your  afflictions,  !>  ause  I'm 
going  to  give  you  beans.*    And  you  bet  I  did." 

Gilchrist  was  scarcely  a  desirable  companion,  but  Ledgar 
was  sufficiently  miserable  and  lonely  to  be  glad  even  of  his 
conversation.  And  in  one  respect  he  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  had  a  small  following  of  Uttle  boys — the 
snuffler  chief  among  them,  and  with  their  aid  secured 
Ledgar's  election,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  to 
the  council. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  became  a  very  able  second  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  received  the  compUment 
of  being  called  "  A  Eupert  of  Debate,"  by  one  of  the  assist- 
ant-masters. In  his  third  term  he  engineered  a  coup 
d'etat  by  barricading  the  Council  room,  and  then  filMng  it 
with  noxious  gases  generated  in  the  adjoining  laboratory. 
The  result  was  a  Coalition,  of  which  he  became  an  active 
member,  receiving  his  portfolio  as  Mnister  for  the  Museum. 
This  was  a  small  collection  cased  in  the  dining-hall,  and 
containing  birds'  eggs,  part  of  a  mummy  cat,  an  attenuated 
hawk,  a  stuffed  rabbit  with  five  legs,  and  two  hairs  plucked 
by  an  enterprising  boy  from  Jumbo's  tail.  He  succeeded 
in  neglecting  his  duties  so  assiduously  that  a  vote  of  censure 
was  passed  in  his  exclusive  honour,  which,  being  reported 
to  his  Sovereign,  led  to  his  retirement  from  pubUc  life. 

On  his  own  account,  however,  Ledgar  formed  a  small 
natural-history  collection.  He  and  Gilchrist  spent  their 
Saturdays  in  exploring  neighbouring  chalk  pits  for  fossils  ; 
caught  moths  and  butterflies  in  the  plantation ;  and  dis- 
covered birds'  eggs  in  plantations  and  the  t^  tched  roofs 
of  ancient  cottages.  He  acquired,  by  exchange,  a  valuable 
collection  of  old  coins,  the  authenticity  of  some  of  which 
was  challenged,  since  one,  at  least,  bore  the  date  "  55  B.C." 
He  refused  on  this  account  a  dirt-cheap  offer,  from  the  same 
source,  of  a  letter  from  Charles  the  First  to  Cromwell, 
imploring  him  not  to  cut  his  head  off ;  and  a  "  Declined- 
with -thanks  "  circular  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare, with  notes  in  tliat  celebrity's  own  writing. 
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In  the  second  winter  Ledgar  took  part  in  a  Cromwell 
play  written  by  Dr.  Greig  himself.  It  was  attended  by  all 
the  local  notables,  and  was  a  brilliant  success.  There  was 
an  unfortunate  little  episode  connected  with  Dunstan's 
first  appearance.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  held  the  stage, 
should  have  been  interrupted  by  a  stern  and  stertorous 
"  Ha8  rumour  lied,  Sir  Harry  !  Didst  thou  not  support 
the  General  1  "  in  the  midst  of  a  denunciation  of  rumour 
as  a  lying  jade.  But  Ledgar  could  not  find  a  sword. 
The  other  boys  had  swords.  Why  not  he  ?  He  refused  to 
go  up  without  a  sword.  And,  up  above.  Sir  Harry  was 
energeMcally  declaiming : 

"  Eumour  lies,  as  rumour  ever  did  and  ever  will." 

As  no  interruption  came,  he  commenced  again — 
"  Eumour  lies  .  .  ." 

He  tried  a  third  time,  reflectively,  as  if  soliloquizing  on  the 
folly  of  Rumour  in  not  confining  herself  strictly  to  the  truth. 

The  audience  showed  signs  of  weariness  at  hearing  so 
often  that  Rumour  had  told  fibs,  and  of  not  caring  a  small 
Indian  coin  if  she  did.  Enter  Ledgar  as  St.  John,  stumbling 
over  a  traiUng  sword. 

"  Has  Rumour  Ued,  Sir  Harry  !  Didst  thou  not  support 
the  General  ?  " 

"  You  silly  fool,  you've  spoilt  the  whole  blooming  show," 
hissed  Sir  Harry  between  his  lines. 

Ledgar  had  not  spoilt  the  show  ;  indeed,  his  performance 
was  the  feature  of  the  evening.  He  was  a  good  actor,  a 
good  speaker.  He  could  write,  as  was  shown  by  certain 
essays,  one  of  which  took  the  annual  prize,  He  received 
this  on  Speech  Day,  and  the  manner  of  its  reception  was  a 
Uttle  embarrassing.  The  lady  who  presented  it  read  from 
each  volume,  before  handing  it  to  the  recipient,  a  motto 
selected  and  written  by  Dr.  Greig.  When  Ledgar  appeared 
she  addressed  him  sternly  with  the  admonition,  "  Neither 
go  back,  nor  stand  still,  but  go  forward." 

He  did  not  want  to  go  back.  He  was  not  to  stand  still. 
Yet  if  he  went  forward,  how  was  he  to  take  the  prize  from 
those  fair  hands  when  they  were  ready  to  deliver  it  ?  .  . . 
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Interminable  as  the  months  seemed,  all  school  roads  lead 
ultimately  to  the  station.  Spring  term,  summer  term, 
winter  term  passed.  He  spent  his  summer  holidays  at 
Came  Bay ;  old  Mr.  Campion  had  died  of  his  Hivites  and 
his  Hittites,  and  his  widow  reigned  at  the  bathing  place 
in  his  stead.  And  his  widow  did  that  which  was  good  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  at  least  she  was  very  good  to  Ledgar 
and  to  Winnie,  giving  them  still  the  use  of  their  old  boat, 
and  filling  glorious  picnic-baskets  when  they  went  off  to  the 
woods  or  to  the  ruins  of  Saltgate  Abbey.  He  went,  of 
course,  to  Beltinge ;  Gordon  had  gone  to  Eton,  Uncle 
Charles's  old  school.  Mrs.  1  eltinge's  nose  had  resumed 
its  usual  colour  and  looked  very  distinguished.  Mary 
was  being  educated  in  France.  In  „  prim  but  charming 
little  letter,  «rritten  in  charming  French,  she  sent  Ledgar 
her  best  wishes  ;  and  he  wrote  back  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle 
Beltinge. 

During  the  term  that  followed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muttleboy 
paid  a  visit  to  the  school.  She  appeared  in  a  magnificent 
plum-coloured  dress,  which  returned  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear  in  consequence  of  her  sitting  inadvertently  on  a 
tin  of  newly-made  toffee  while  engaged  in  questioning  a 
boy  about  his  parentage  and  accomplishments.  A  nice 
boy,  but  shy,  he  was  far  too  much  appalled  by  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  to  warn  her.  Uncle  Muttleboy  did  the 
generous  thing  to  Ledgar  and  others  at  the  tuck  shop. 

There  was  skating  in  winter — but  Ledgar  could  only 
skate  on  one  leg — cricket  in  summer — and  here,  too,  he 
was  a  failure.  He  was  no  good  at  games.  He  carried  the 
matron's  Bible  regularly  to  chapel  now,  and  was  frequently 
rewarded  by  invitations  to  dinner  or  to  tea.  Another  of  his 
friends  was  the  spectacled  little  needle-woman,  Mrs. 
Summers,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  a  bishop,  and 
retained  something  episcopal  in  her  deportment  and 
conversation.  It  was  she  who  looked  after  the  boys' 
wardrobes,  and  dispensed  medicines.  There  was  a  regular 
routine  for  this.  *'  Boys  with  colds,  hands  up  !  "  Shaking 
of  bottle,  and  administration  of  draught.  "  Boys  with 
chilblains  !  "  Shaking  of  bottle,  rubbing  on  of  Uniment. 
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"  Boys  with  disordered  stomachs !  "  This  left  special 
cases,  of  boys  with  peculiar  ailments  like  ataxic  paranoia, 
pediculosis,  choUlythiasis,  housemaid's  knee  or  miner's 
elbow,  who  stood  apart  for  separate  treatment. 

Now  and  then  there  was  dormitory  concerts  ;  occasion- 
ally, study  suppers,  when  the  fragments  that  remained 
were  distributed  to  the  less  fortunate  juniors.  In  his  last 
term  Mr.  Muttleboy  arranged  that  Ledgar  should  have  a 
study.  This  almost  led  to  a  breach  with  Gilchrist,  who, 
not  being  able  to  afford  a  study  of  his  own,  frequently 
visited  Ledgar's  in  order  to  share  moorhen's  eggs  and 
other  delicacies  of  the  season. 

One  night,  like  Hans  Breitmann,  Ledgar  gave  a  "  barty." 
A  postal-order  had  been  sent  by  Uncle  Abinadab ;  Gil- 
christ himself  accompanied  Ledgar  to  Mrs.  Avery's  to 
exchange  it  for  comestibles,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a 
pleasurable  evening.  To  his  chagrin,  when  the  invitations 
were  sent  round,  he  found  that  he  had  been  omitted. 
Other  boys  had  received  graphed  forms— he,  none.  Pride 
would  not  allow  him  to  mention  the  matter,  but  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  contrived  a  neat  revenge. 

Ink,  castor  oil,  glue,  chilblain  liniment,  decayed  birds' 
eggs,  and  jalap  may  be  innocuous;  they  do  not  form  a 
pleasing  mixture.  Armed  with  a  flask  of  this,  Gilchrist 
crept  shortly  before  the  banquet  into  Dunstan's  study, 
and  emptied  the  contents  into  a  saucepan  simmering 
on  the  fire.  "  That'll  teach  'em  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
not  ask  me ! "  he  reflected  with  gloomy  satisfaction, 
creeping  down  the  stairs  again— to  encounter  Ledgar,  who 
found  him  just  the  chap  he  was  looking  for.  Would  he 
come  to  the  study  party  f 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse,  but  Gilchrist  paid  deariy 
for  his  enterprise.  There  was  no  banquet  like  it  known 
in  all  the  records  of  The  Herons.  Steaming  dish  foUowed 
steaming  dish— but  not  one  could  Gilchrist  be  induced  to 
tackle.  "He  had  a  slight  headache."  "What's  that? 
Ab,  he  was  sorry  ;  it  never  did  agree  with  him."  Not  a 
sociable  guest.  .  .  He  was  ravenously  hungry.  At  least 
he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  before  long 
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rolling  in  torment,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  impending 
dissolution.  He  watched  their  faces  with  absorbed  interest. 
Not  a  sign.  Not  a  shudder.  They  were  enjoying  them- 
selves hugely. 

And  then  Ledgar  disclosed  the  secret.  He  was  afraid 
Gilly  had  not  enjoyed  his  evening  very  much.  Hoped  he 
wasn't  huffed  at  not  being  asked  before.  Fact  was,  the 
graph  on  which  the  second  batch  of  invitations  was  printed 
had  gone  wrong  while  it  was  being  reboiled.  Unaccount- 
able ;  it  "  smelled  and  stinked  horrible,"  to  quote  a  famous 
continental  guide,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw  it  away. 

Some  of  the  unpopularity  which  attached  to  Gilchrist 
fell,  naturally  enough,  to  Ledgar  Dunstan.  At  first  they 
were  always  dodging  and  hiding  together  in  classrooms, 
out  of  the  way  of  other  boys.  Ledgar's  favourite  retreat 
was  the  library,  where  he  spent  many  of  his  happiest 
hours  reading  Scott,  Dickens,  Lever,  and  the  standard 
writers. 

But  by  and  by  he  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to 
emerge  from  his  retirement  and  mix  with  other  boys. 
To  the  last  he  was  not  very  popular  ;  not  very  happy. 

He  rose  to  the  sixth,  more  by  luck  than  by  good  manage- 
ment, and  became  a  monitor.  An  unfortunate  encounter 
with  the  "  boiled  master  " — the  young  gentleman  with  boils 
who  believed  in  a  short  and  merry  life — ^led  to  his  degra- 
dation. In  preparation  one  evening,  Ledgar  employed 
his  time  in  making  grimaces  at  this  master  from  what  he 
thought  a  comparatively  safe  distance.  It  was  an  old 
habit  with  him,  almost  unconscious, 
squeeze  thyself  nor  make  grimaces," 
commandment. 

And  he  did. 

Mr.  Patrick  said  nothing ;  but  when  Ledgar  went  up- 
stairs to  have  some  chilblains  dressed,  he  lay  in  wait  on  the 
first  landing.  "  Go  downstairs  ;  you're  breaking  the  rules 
in  coming  up  without  permission.  And  you  have  your 
boots  on." 

"  I  come  up  every  evening,"  retorted  Ledgar. 

Mr.  Patrick  boxed  his  ears. 
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All  the  devil  in  the  boy  flared  out.  He  could  not  use  his 
fists  ;  his  tongue,  though  a  little  member,  he  could  always 
use. 

He  used  it. 

Mr.  Patrick,  storming,  followed  him  to  the  dormitory. 
Now  there  is  a  hymn  which,  possibly  with  some  such 
situation  as  this  in  mind,  speaks  of  the  security  afforded 
by  being  on  your  knees  in  time  of  danger.  Ledgar  knelt 
down  viriiuously,  and,  a  trifle  nervously,  went  through  all 
the  prayers  he  knew  at  unconscionable  length.  It  was  a 
mean  thing  to  do,  said  some  boys  ;  a  shocking  thing  in 
any  case  for  a  master  to  interrupt  devotions  thought 
others.    Mr.  Patrick  cared  not  a  snap  of  the  fingers. 

Standing  over  Ledgar,  he  called  him  a  miserable  young 
hypocrite,  and  threatened  him  with  a  sound  horse- 
whipping. He  also  intended  to  report  the  matter  to  Dr. 
Greig — which  he  did  next  day.  Prom  his  desk  at  prayers 
Dr.  Greig  always  administered  necessary  reproofs  and 
admonitions.  A  boy,  he  understood — a  boy  in  one  of 
the  senior  forms— had  been  guilty  the  night  before  of 
very  scandalous  behaviour.  He  had  grossly  insulted  and 
openly  defied  one  of  the  masters.  Such  conduct  could  not 
be  overlooked.  He  called  upon  Dunstan  to  apologize  to 
Mr.  Patrick.     The  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel ! 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  Ledgar,  who  seemed  for 
the  moment  almost  a  popular  character,  had  escaped 
lightly.  He  might  have  been  put  in  the  book,  which 
meant  stoppage  of  leave  for  any  period  up  to  the  end  of 
term.  He  might  have  been  given  lines.  He  might  have 
been  punished  by  mournful  numbers — otherwise  by  having 
to  do  sums.     Or  he  might  even  have  been  birched. 

Ledgar  seemed  to  share  the  general  impression,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  punishment 
by  refusing  flatly  to  apologize.  He  did  not  do  so  in  actual 
words.  He  simply  shut  his  mouth  and  treated  Mr.  Patrick 
as  if  he  did  not  exist. 

A  few  days  later.  Dr.  Greig  held  liis  General  Information 
Class.  He  and  Mrs.  Greig,  the  matron  and  the  masters 
sat  at  a  raised  dais  with  books  ranged  in  front  of  them, 
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prepared  to  answer  any  question  the  boys  cared  to  ask. 
If  you  wanted  to  know  the  best  way  to  make  toffee  or 
to  told  your  trousers,  the  matron  could  tell  you 

If  you  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  the  lady  Cain  married, 
and  whose  family  she  belonged  to ;  what  actual  words 
Henry  the  Eighth  used  in  proposing  to  each  of  his  six 
wives ;  and  why  it  was  Cleopatra  who  had  the  Needle, 
Mrs.  Greig  could  (possibly)  tell  you. 

.I^A^^  T""^^  ^  ^""""^  anything  about  Wales,  you 
asked  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  could  teU  you  anything  from  the 
way  to  boil  a  leek  to  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Welsh 
bard  who  flourished  «'  just  about  the  time  when  Adam  was 

For  Ireland,  of  course,  Mr.  Patrick. 

For  theology,  politics,  classics,  ancient  and  medieval 
history  Dr.  Greig.  No  question,  however  ridiculous,  was 
laughed  at.  If  it  could  not  be  answered,  it  at  least  gave  rise 
to  an  interesting  little  discourse  on  allied  topics.  In  this 
way  the  boys  acquired  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 

Ledgar,  with  brazen  effrontery  considering  his  disgrace 
propounded  the  question,  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  Lady  Jane 
Grey  kept  gumea-pigs  ?  "  J         ^ 

PrnllhT'^;  ""^  one  really  knew.    It  was  an  open  question. 
Probably,  if  she  did  not  keep  guinea-pigs,  she  kept  white 

^iTlfinn?"''^  *^'  f  5*^  ^^'  ^^"^^  *°  ^^^«  h^d  a  tame 
buMnch.    Many  of  the  nobility  in  that  period-and  so 

That  was  the  general  way  of  answering  a  poser  As 
some  of  the  boys  said,  if  you  did  not  know  you  "  gassed  " 
Br.  Greig  gassed  splendidly.  ^ 

Then  would,  of  course,  have  come  a  short  monologue  on 
the  hfe  and  reign  of  Lady  Jane  by  the  doctor;    followe 

.L.a'  ^'^T.'f  g^ea-pigs-guinea-pigs  being  con 
sidered  a  kind  of  fish.  * 

•  ^J^  Greif»  clearing  this  throat,  commenced  his  answer 
in  the  orthodox  way.  It  was  a  curious  and  interesting 
question  which  had  just  been  propounded.  He  could  not 
help  wondenng  what  had  prompted  the  boy  to  associate 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  unhappy  nine-day  Queen,  with  guinea- 
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pigs.  It  was  difficult  to  say  with  certainty— history  seemed 
to  be  silent  on  tlie  subject^"  Oh,  it's  you,  Dunstan!" 
Ihe  voice  changed  to  extreme  severity.  "Come  ud  to 
the  platform."  *^ 

If  Dr.  Greig  meant  to  push  him  off  the  platform  again 
immediately,  it  seemed  a  little  superfluous  to  call  him  up 
iiut  this  appeared  to  be  his  intention. 

"  I  hear  you  have  not  yet  apologized  to  Mr.  Patrick  " 

''  No,  sir,"  said  Ledgar  sulkily. 

"And  you  have  the  impertinence  to  ask  me  whether 
Lady  Jane  Grey  kept  guinea-pigs!  You,  the  son  of 
Christian  parents." 

Ledgar  did  not  dare  to  reply,  "Of  a  gentleman  only." 
Indeed,  before  he  could  have  framed  such  a  retort  Dr 
Greig,  with  a  sweep  of  an  arm  banded  with  village-black- 
smith muscles,  hurled  him  from  the  platform  ;  followed 
him  down  the  schookoom  ;  caught  him  up  in  the  hall : 
seized  him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  ;  shot  him  across  the 
dinmg-hall,  and  brought  him  back  gasping  to  the  school- 
room. 

U  there  had  been  any  breath  left,  Ledgar  might  have 
said  then,  '  You,  the  son  of  Christian  parents !  "  The 
sons  of  Christian  parents  reaUy  seemed  to  have  tempers 
like  other  sons,  and  to  show  just  as  much  irritation  when 
they  were  annoyed. 

"  Are  you  going  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Patrick  f  " 
"  I  can't,  sir." 

''  Are  you  going  to  apologize  ?  "  The  doctor  was  getting 
red.    He  was  not  used  to  being  openly  defied.     "Yes 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Very  well.    I  shall  know  how  to  act." 

"Unless  you  apologize,  I  shall  degrade  you  from  vour 
position  as  monitor."  ^ 

Ledgar's  blood  was  up.  All  the  rebel  in  him  was  in 
arms.     The  boys  were  watching,  open-eyed. 

"He  hit  me  first,  sir.  He  bullied  me,  too,  while  I  was 
saying  my  prayers.    I  can't." 

"  Cornell "  (to  the  captain  of  the  school)  "  delete  Dun- 
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Stan's  name  from  the  list  of  monitors.  You,  sir,  will  come 
to  me  after  call-over,  when  I  shall  have  decided  what 
further  steps  to  take." 

An  hour  later  he  entered  the  study.  Dr.  Greig  was 
writing.  "Ah,  sit  down."  In  a  couple  of  minutes  his 
chair  revolved.  He  stroked  the  birch  pensively.  "  Keally, 
Dunstan,"  he  said,  "I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  take 
extreme  measures.  I  am  afraid  you  will  force  me  to  take 
them.  The  whole  fabric  of  authority  and  discipline  in  the 
school  seems  to  rest  on  your  attitude.  Much  to  my  regret, 
I  shall  be  compeUed  to  use  the  birch;  and  to  ask  your 
parents  to  withdraw  you  from  the  school." 

Ledgar  had  seme  thought  of  asking  whether  the  case 
could  not  be  met  by  Dr.  Greig  himself  submitting  to  the 
birch.  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  at  least,  to  tell  him 
how  much  more  it  hurt  the  giver  than  the  recipient.  On 
second  thoughts  he  refrained.  He  checked  also  an  impulse 
to  call  Dr.  Greig  a  devil. 

But  it  was  that  business  with  his  father  once  again. 
Cruelty  personified!  Personified  relentless  force!  There 
was  the  universe — personified  cruelty,  cruelty  impersonal. 
First  Mr.  Dunstan.  Then  the  elements.  Then  the  boys. 
Now  Dr.  Greig  ...  AH  against  him.  All  his  enemies. 
He  had  said  he  would  not  apologize.  Mr.  Patrick  had 
struck  him,  had  bullied  him  ;  he  would  not  beg  his  pardon. 
And  if  he  did  not^the  birch  and  expulsion.  Ah,  if  Dr. 
(ireig  laid  hands  on  him— and  he  could  ;  all  the  forces 
of  the  school,  boys,  masters,  servants,  all  that  organized 
community  and  its  resources  were  ready  if  need  be,  to 
carry  out  the  sentence.  But  Ledgar  bit  his  lips,  and 
determined  that  he  would  leave  marks  on  someone  before 
the  sentence  was  carried  out. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
while  the  boy  stood  sulky.  At  last  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "  Look  here,  my  boy,"  he  said  kindly,  "  why 
be  foolish  !  You  know  that  in  the  first  instance  you  were 
in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Patrick  will  be  only  too  glad  to  shake 
hands  and  let  the  matter  drop.  What  is  the  use  of  forcing 
me  to  birch  you  and  expel  you!    You  jeopardize  your 
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career ;  you  iDflict  quite  unnecessary  distress  upon  your 
friends.  Just  think  it  over  for  a  minute.  See  if  you  don't 
think  mine  the  more  sensible  course  to  take." 

Dr.  Greig  took  up  a  book  and  waited. 

**  I — I  suppose  you're  right,  sir.  It  doesn't  seem  much 
good  my  fighting  everyone.     I'll — I'll  apologize." 

Something  in  him,  which  had  been  sinking  down  with 
each  obstinate  and  sulky  refusal,  rose  again  like  the  mercury 
in  a  thermometer.  He  could  not  understand  it ;  yet 
there  it  was. 

"  Good,  good.  That's  a  wise  decision.  Now  we'll  say 
no  more  about  it.  Come  to  tea  with  me  this  afternoon — 
and  by  the  way,  have  you  written  anything  lately  ?  " 

"  Only  the  story  of  the  elephant  and  the  tailor,  sir. 
Mr.  Jenkins  told  us  to  amplify  it  and  make  a  short  story 
of  it." 

"  Well,  bring  it  with  you,  and  I'll  look  over  it." 

He  put  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  story,  and  did 
some  of  his  homework  for  the  next  day.  He  had  not 
felt  such  buoyancy  for  a  week ;  it  seemed  as  if  now  the 
universe  were  on  his  side. 

He  learnt  a  couple  of  pages  of  dates ;  everything  at  The 
Herons  was  done  on  an  original  plan  calculated  to  make 
learning  interesting  as  well  aa  easy.  History,  for  instance, 
was  simpUfted  by  the  dates  of  important  events  being 
translated  into  sentences.  Each  figure  had  corresponding 
letters  ;  1  was  B,  H  or  M  ;  2  both  C  and  E  ;  6  E  or  T,  and 
so  on.  Then  if  you  committed  to  heart  the  sentence, 
"  Beware  of  treacherous  fried  fish,"  you  knew  at  once  the 
date  of  King  Henry  the  Second's  death ;  "  How  doth 
the  egg  balance "  gave  you  the  discovery  of  America ; 
"  Merry  Kate  tries  Borne "  meant  that  Katherine  of 
Arragon  had  appealed  against  her  divorce  (Merry  Kate 
being  simply  an  ingenious  appellation  rendered  necessary 
by  the  lettering). 

Well,  he  finished  his  dates,  and  went  in  again  to  Dr. 
Greig's,  where  with  Dr.  Greig,  Mrs.  Greig,  and  all  the 
little  Grelgs,  he  had  tea.  And  after  tea  the  doctor  looked 
over  hia  story  and  pronounced  it  good — only  the  magnificent 
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plum  coloured  dress  worn  by  the  tailor's  wife  (a  reminiscence 
of  Mrs.  Muttleboy)  ought  to  have  been  introduced  again, 
and  should  certainly  have  been  spoilt  by  the  elephant. 
Otherwise,  why  introduce  it  t 

It  was  Ledgar's  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  the  short  story. 

"And  now,  Dunstan,  I  suppose  your  school  life  is  likely 
to  finish  with  this  term— what  do  you  propose  to  make 
of  your  life  t  "  •>       f    f 

*'  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  writer,  sir." 
"Good;  very  good.  You  have  certain  gifts." 
"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  Uke  writing  and  somehow  I  seem 
tcK— see  things.  I  can't  explain  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Only,  if  a  boy  tells  me  something  that  has  happened,  I 
can  see  it  happening;  what  the  people  wear,  what  they 
look  hke,  what  sort  of  room  they  are  in,  and  all  that." 

"  The  gift  of  visualization.     Good.     Well  now,  if  you 
mean  to  be  a  writer  I  think  you  should  go  to  Cambridge  . 
Come  and  look  at  my  roses." 

The  doctor  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  through 
French  doors  into  his  garden.  They  stopped  to  examine 
the  meteorological  instruments  on  the  lawn,  and  then 
passed  down  the  path  between  the  roses. 

"  You  could  stay  on  here  another  year.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  expense,  I  could  no  doubt  be  of  some 
assistance.    Think  it  over." 

XT  ^"*  ^«^«ar  did  not  want  to  stay  another  year  at  school 
He  did  not  want  to  go  to  Cambridge.  It  seemed  to  him 
only  another  and  larger  school,  where  there  were  more 
restnctions,  more  rules,  more  bullying  and  crueltv  He 
wanted  to  be  free. 

He  wanted  to  give  up  his  time  to  writing ;  or,  if  that 
were  impossible,  to  go  into  the  City,  where  he  could  be  his 
own  master. 

"  Well,  of  course,  if  you  feel  like  that.  I  don't  ^ant  to 
influence  your  decision.  At  the  same  time,  Dunstan  I 
think  you  are  making  a  mistake  which  you  will  rewet 
later  in  your  life."  ® 

Ledgar  rose  early  ou  the  morning  of  his  last  speech 
day  and  went  for  a  soUtary  walk  between  the  cornfields. 
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On  his  way  back  he  passed  through  the  cattle  market, 
and  joined  three  or  four  early-risers  who  were  having  a  dip 
in  the  weed-grown  river. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muttleboy  came  down  by  the  mid-morning 
train,  and  he  met  them  at  the  station,  and  paid  hu  last 
visit  to  Mrs.  Avery's  tuck-shop.  Gilchrist  and  "the 
snuffler  "  were  his  guests. 

The  school-hall  was  decorated  with  palms  and  ever- 
greens, which  made  Jezebel  and  "  There  is  but  a  step  " 
look  quite  inviting.  A  local  celebrity  made  a  speech  to 
the  boys,  the  chief  point  of  which  seemed  to  be  that  he  had 
been  a  boy  himself  and  that  the  greatest  sin  one  could 
commit  was  not  to  be  "respectable."  His  wife,  in  white 
kid  gloves,  gave  away  the  prizes. 

With  his  travelling-rug  over  Lis  arm  (the  large  and  small 
box  having  gone  ahead  of  him  by  the  school  omnibus), 
Ledgar  passed  for  the  last  time  down  the  drive.  The 
scent  of  roses  came  to  him  on  the  summer  air.  Rooks 
circled  round  the  elms  on  the  confines  of  the  grounds  ;  two 
or  three  smaU  boys  were  hunting  for  invisible  moths  in 
the  plantation.  For  the  last  time  he  had  seen  the  great 
dormitory-windows  lit  up  on  winter  nights;  the  flicker 
of  lanterns  in  the  plantation ;  the  bats  fluttering  against 
study  windows  in  summer  dusk  ...  A  town  boy  with 
whom  he  had  made  friends  pressed  on  him  some  birds'  eggs 
as  a  parting  gift.  He  had  not  made  many  friends.  And 
he  was  not  sorry  he  was  going.  Not  very  sorry.  Not 
sorry  that  never  more  would  he  cross  the  quadrangle  at 
night  under  the  stars,  lost 

".  .  .  in  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars." 

Because  Life  itself  now  lay  before  him. 
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Ledgar  spent  a  week  or  two  at  the  Crescent  while  Uncle 
Abinadab,  in  correspondence  with  his  father,  arranged 
certain  matters  connected  with  his  future.  He  was  to 
enter  an  insurance  office,  which  would  give  him  ample 
time  after  work  for  literary  pursuits.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Muttleboy  broached  tentatively  the  subject  of  baptism. 
Ledgar  did  not  absolutely  refuse ;  he  indicated  pretty 
clearly,  in  vulgar  phrase,  that  he  was  "  not  taking  any." 
He  had  no  particular  objection  to  i'^ining  the  Church  of 
England  ;  that  was  respectable.  He  did  not  mind  joining 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  was  picturesque.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  go  through  any  initiatory  service  essential 
to  his  becoming  an  agnostic  or  nn  atheist;  that  was 
intellectual.  But  Baptist  ?  No  thank  you  !  There  was 
a  certain  punishment  at  school  known  as  running  the 
gauntlet ;  a  new  boy  was  given  the  choice  between  telling 
a  tale,  singing  a  song,  having  a  mothers'  meeting  held  on 
him  (which  meant  a  dozen  boys  jumping  up  and  down  on 
him  as  he  lay  in  bed)  or  running  the  gauntlet.  You  had 
to  race  up  and  down  between  two  lines  of  boys  armed  with 
knotted  towels,  slippers,  brushes,  and  other  weapons. 

Being  baptized  seemed  not  unlike  running  the  gauntlet,  to 
his  imagination.  So  many  people,  young  women  especially, 
would  be  assailing  you  with  impertinent  eyes,  regarding 
you  as  a  penitent  sinner,  noting  the  way  you  faced  the 
ordeal,  reconstructing  your  previous  interview  with  the 
minister,  waiting  to  shake  you  by  the  hand  after  the 
ceremony. 

It  was  not  respectable,  not  picturesque,  not  intellectual. 

No,  thank  you. 

Ledgar,  as  a  concession,  agreed,  one  afternoon  when  Mr. 
Muttleboy  had  a  cold,  to  take  a  class  in  Sunday  school, 
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the  original  teacher  being  promoted  to  Mr.  Muttleboy's 
own  Bible  Class.  He  went  with  some  misgivings,  taking 
care  previously  to  put  in  his  pocket  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  from  his  museum  in  order  to  attract  the  interest 

OI  1118  CId'SS* 

This  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  boys,  many  of  them 
unwashed  ;  most  of  them  noisy  and  unruly.  Mr.  Gibbons 
had  thoughtfully  supplied  him  with  a  photograph,  just 
taken  of  a  boy  belonging  to  the  Sunday  school  who  had 
absented  himself  two  or  three  Sundays  previously  in  order 
to  bathe  in  the  canal,  and  had  very  properly  h^en  drowned 
in  consequence.  He  lay  in  his  coffin  amo  ,  friUs  and 
flowers,  looking  extremely  dank  and  justifiably  unhappy 
xhe  boys  passed  it  from  hand  to  hand  with  evident  delieht 
and  Ledgar  felt  that  he  had  made  a  good  impression  The 
reading  was  also  a  simple  matter.  You  started  the  first 
boy  at  the  proper  passage  ;  the  others  continued  in  rotation 
It  went  somewhat  as  follows  : 

First  Boy.  "  The  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in  the  skin 

diamondr^'  ""  ^"^  ^""^  ''  ^^""^^^  "  ^'^""^^^^^  "^  P^^^^  ^^^ 
Second  Boy.  "And  in  the  plice  of  the  bile  there  be  a 
white  nsmg,  or  a  bright  spot,  white,  and  somewhat  reddish, 
and  It  be  s-h-e  she-wed  to  the  priest !  -  (roared  in  large  pica 
Third  Boy  "  Andifwhenthepriestseethitbeold  it  BE 
insightlowerthan  the  skinandthe  yare  thereofbeturnedwhite 
thepnestshall  pup-pup-PEOWNCEhimuncleanitlSaplague 
in  italics?  ^*^P''P'P''P'P''^^y  ^^^^^e  outothebile  "  (gabbled 

This  was  quite  easy.     Once  set  going,  they  worked  like 
Snge       "    ^'    "^'    *^'    Polyphone    in    the    hall    at 

«.  J'^'^rP''*  ^  ^o""*  '"*"  ^^^'"^  ^^™  ^»  you  put  a  penny  in  a 
nnH  Vi,    r'''  ^°-^"d-8o  ;  Exodus,  So-aud-so-hkc  that- 

;t1hf:nd'oTfheTssor     "^'^^  ""  '^^"  automatically 
But  after  the  lesson  came  the  difficulties.     The  subiect 
you  see,  was  leprosy,  its  detection  and  its  cure.    An  attrac- 
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tive  and  simple  subject.    The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it 
were  so  obvious. 

But  in  Ledgar  it  awakened  no  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Greig,  in  the  General-Information  Class,  could  have 
made  something  of  it.  He  would  have  traced  the  history 
of  the  disease  from  the  earliest  times.  He  would  have 
passed  the  subject  over  for  a  few  minutes  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
so  that  they  might  hear  his  views  on  Hutchinson's  fish- 
eating  theories;  what  particular  fish-eating  countries  it 
was  prevalent  in  ;  what  kind  of  fish  caused  it,  and  possibly 
the  exact  poundage  of  the  guiltiest  sort  of  fish.  This 
finished,  Mr.  Andrews  would  throw  leprosy  back  to  Dr 
Greig. 

You  would  be  told,  then,  about  the  treatment  of  leprosy 
in  mediaeval  France  ;  how  the  cross  was  raised  at  the  door 
of  the  victim  ;   how  priest  and  acolytes,  singing  the  service 
for  the  dead,  escorted  him  in  his  grave-clothes  (followed 
by  his  weeping  wife  and  relatives)  to  a  hut  on  some  lonely 
heath  ;    how  he  was  left  there,  with  the  wooden  cross  at 
the   door,  with  food,  bowl,  hood,  clappers,  to  remain    a 
pariah  and  an  outcast  until  death.    And  how  sometimes, 
unable  to  bear  her  widowhood  with  the  lad  of  her  early 
love,  the  father  of  her  children,  solitary  in  his  living  grave, 
his  Tvife  would  creep  out  under  the  flaming  sunset  sky' 
leaving  town,  church,  friends— all  she  had— and  share  his 
lonely  agony  and  death. 
(It  is  a  cruel  world.) 

You   would  have   heard  of  famous   lepers;     N'aaman, 
mediaeval  kings,  even  a  great  nobleman  of  modern  days! 
You  would  have  been  told  of  Molokai,  and  Father  Damien 
and  Stevenson.  ' 

A  simple  and  attractive  subject. 

Ledgar  cleared  his  throat  and  commenced.  Aunt 
EUza  had  recently  been  pecked  by  her  canary,  and  had 
had  awful  visions  of  herself  in  horse-collar  or  kalay-kriss 
attitudes,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some  avian  variety  of 
hydrophobia.  Ledgar  translated  Aunt  EUza,  in  order  to 
make  her  more  attractive,  into  a  little  girl.  "  Gee-yurl  " 
he  called  her,  almost  unconsciously  ;  curates  did  that  ♦ 
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No  one  laughed.  No  one  seemed  at  aU  amused.  One 
httle  boy  even  remarked  to  his  neighbour  that  this  new 
bloke  seemed  a  damned  sight  siUier  even  than  the  other 
was. 

Encouraged  by  this  compUment,  Ledgar  skirmished  over 
various  horrible  diseases  on  his  way  to  leprosy.  Something 
must  be  done  to  spin  the  time  out.  When  he  reached 
eprosy  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen  ;  he  knew  so 
little  about  it.  He  described  briefly  some  of  the  awful 
ailments  which  aiflict  the  human  race.  Consumption 
cancer  typhus,  smallpox,  yellow  jack,  the  black  death' 
(A  cruel  world  !  ) 

His  description  of  open  chilblains  in  which  proud  flesh 
had  formed  awakened  some  gleam  of  interest.  A  bov 
msisted  on  rolling  up  his  trouser  leg,  unbinding  some 
layers  ot  gory  bandages,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  wound  on 

"  Yes,  yes.  WeU,  then  we  have—"  He  came  to  boils 
a  ccQgenial  topic,  and  an  easy  stepping-stone  from  which 
to  alight  on  leprosy.  Leprosy.  Now  what  can  you  boys 
tell  me  about  leprosy  ?  "  J  ^^ 

Dead  silence.  Then  a  squeaky  voice,  "Please,  sir. 
iommy  Blake's  sticking  pins  in  my  bad  leg  " 

Ledgar  happened  to  know  that  leprosy  was  supposed 
to  be  caused  sometimes  by  eating  putrescent  fish.  Where- 
upon up  went  the  trouser  leg,  olf  went  the  gory  bandages 
again,  Please,  sir,  could  this  be  leprosv,  sir  ?  'Cause  I 
ad  arf  a  kipper  for  breakfast  last  week."  Chorus  of 
approving  laughter. 

"  No,  no  .  Leprosy,   of  course,   taken  in  another 

priest— that  means  the  teacher,  or  the  miniscer.  .  .    " 
Please,  sir,  I've  got  it." 
Not  leprosy,  but  a  flea  which  he  was  capturing  undel 
vigorous  protests  from  the  person  of  another  boy. 
it  \l  7!^  T^f  hopeless.     He  tried  the  curiosities,  though 
It  IS  diflicult  to  Mork  a  piece  of  Egyptian-mummy  cloth, 
a  day  modol  of  mi  Indian  ba^.arcM  (.ook)  with  liis  oven   a 
Japanese  folding  picture,  and  a  glass  bead  from  the  Lord 
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Mayor's   state-coach,  into   leprosy.    He   wished    h«   h.A 
brought  his  half.inch  of  the'^rop'^  tfat  Zged  Charies 
P^ce  as  more  suital  ,  to  the  subject.    TwoCthrro 
Jnr  th^'  ^?  ^^^"^^  ^  «°^^"  manufactory  of  bent^ins 

hn«.£^  •    ?^  .       '°^  ^°  adjoining  class.    One  bov  was 

from\^?t7  '"'"^  ^^^*"^^  «^  *^«  superintendent^  who 
from  time  to  time  rang  h".  beU  with  great  vigour    but 

sCakJ"  g^nt^  T"-    ^^!?"«   ^"^^^^^^   in  '"t^callt 

ZsottionTayln  the  S  that  M^T''    ^^^ff^''^    ^°'^ 
than  any  of  the  others  ^^'  '"'"'"^  °«  ^**"« 

en;;rabt?';pr^^^Thf  i  rn^^^r-  ?-d 

bo^XiS  """'''  """'"•  ^^■'"•"  ^"""'"'^  °- 
The  story  was  fairly  successful ;    but  it  was  the  l,«f 
occasion  on  which  Ledgar  Dunstau  Wer  toughrto  a 

F<,r  naughty  chUdren,  who  w^'^dt^h^Jj^' 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil  or  the  fool !  " 

co=;™\?rtrd"s^fr"ir:r^*r^^ 

social,  and  religious  tonics     Onl  Infi  °  Political, 

snr  r r"  "  ="■  r rwat 

^^There  was  a  sociaUst  who  attacked  the  Upper-class^ 
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^*behai?n7v"''  *^^*  ^'^^^'  ^*^*  cammed  to  intervene 
on  benalf  of  his  own  caste. 

^J^J^^i  ^"^  .*5®„  "PPer-classes  give  to  the  communitv 
that  we  do  not  f  "  asked  the  lecturer.  "  Brains  "put  in 
Ledgar^  "  WeU,  I've  given  them  a  dozen  me 'and  my 
missis  between  us."  The  laugh  was  against  Dunstan  w^o 
once  more  felt  the  oppression  of  a  heartless  world 
.3  f  f  ^'^  ""t'  ^^i^t^eist,  a  man  with  hard  mouth,  who 
professed  himself  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  Usten  to  any 
fair  opponent-and,  when  a  mild  little  gentleman  in  gold 
nmmed  spectacles   and  with  a  large  umbreUa   stated  a 

S^v-'Tr.*  Tr^.  ^''  ^"^^'  ^^^«^«d  ^'^  ^  "let  us 
Dray.      But  he  had  his  match  in  another  old  gentleman, 

^h  a  long  beard,  who  sat  on  a  camp-stool  reciting  fm! 
promptu  verses.  * 

cl7^l  °ian  who  asserts  nowadays  that  ;here  is  a  personal 
God  shows  his  complete  ignorance  of  bi(  iogy." 

"  He  says  there  isn't  any  God, 
Ok,  what  a  silly  !    0  my  Lord  !  " 

Of  tht'rauon."  "'"'''''''"  '"'^'"'^  '"*  *"'"^'  ''"™™* 

Ee  says  his  grandpa  was  an  ape, 
He  looks  about  that  size  and  shape. 

matterT-L!?'*'  ^^'"'^^  *^^*  ^  ^"^  ^^  ^^"^«^^«  ^^o"*  «"eh 

He  calls   himself  an  agnostick, 
The  fellow  makes  me  feel  quite  sick, 
Vd  like  to  give  him  half  a  brick 
And  send  him  doton  btlow  to  Nick. 

"  David  was  called  the  friend  of  God " 

He's  going  now  for  poor  old  David, 
That  shotcs  the  fellow  isn't  savid. 

and  eflecUve'''''  ^'^''"^'  "''""'    ■"'  ^""'  '^^  ''''  ^^"^^^^"g 
The  morning  came  at  last  when  Ledgar  was  to  take  up 
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hia  new  duties  at  the  office.  Mr.  Muttleboy  accompanied 
hnu,  showing  a  little  nervousness  as  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  the  school,  but  less  than  when  he  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  some  faux  pas  might  land  him  across  the  knee  of 
Dr.  Greig.  A  stout,  pompous  gentleman,  next  a  small, 
testy  gentleman,  interviewed  the  new  arrival;  then  an 
extremely  pleasant  gentleman  with  smooth  hair,  making 
him  look  like  a  silver  pheasant,  took  him  into  a  small  room 
where  several  clerks  were  working  at  desks.  "  Mr.  Perrin 
you  will  kindly  show  Mr.  Dunstan  what  he  has  to  do." 

Mr.  Perrin  was  a  short,  shabby  man  with  yellow  hair 
and  a  two-days'  beard.  He  opened  proceedings  by  asking 
Ledgar  what  had  brought  him  there.  The  question  was  a 
httle  disconcerting. 

''  My  uncle  brought  me.     We  came  by  bus." 
"  Yes,  but  I  mean,  what  was  it  ?     Cards  ?     Women  ? 
Wine  ?     Not  drink,  I  hope." 
Ledgar  assured  him  that  it  was  not. 
"I'm  glad  of  that.     It  brings  a  good  many  of  us.     It 
brought  me.     You  wouldn't  think  it ;   I  was  a  respectable 
member  of  society  once." 

Ledgar  wondered  whether  it  would  be  more  polite  to 
agree  with  him,  or  to  question  his  statement. 

"Well  brought  up.     WeU  educated.     Bathed   once   a 
week.     Father  very  respectable." 
"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Traveller  in  tin-tacks  for  a  large  firm.  Look  at  me 
now  .  .  Dnnk  did  it.  Drank  anything  ;  port,  sloe  gin, 
whiskey,  methylated  spirit— anything.  And  once— well  I 
was  a  reUeving  officer  then.  See  how  my  hand  shakes  ? 
li  they  d  used  the  stomach  pump  I  should  be  aU  right  now 
It  was  a  few  Christmasses  ago  ;  bitter  cold.  I  went  into 
the  BuU  and  Bush  '  for  some  old  a.e  and  gin-dog's  nose, 
they  caUed  it.  I  daresay  you  know  that.  Still  very  cold  and 
thirsty,  so  I  went  into  the  parish  dispensary  ;  they  alwavs 
kept  a  bottle  of  Tarragona  there.  It  was  lying  on  the 
counter.  I  had  a  glass  ;  my  word,  it  was  aZZright.  Had 
another.  Had  a  third.  Then  my  sister-in-law  came  in, 
and  she  liad  a  glass.     We  nearly  finished  the  bottle.     But 
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we  hadn  t  quite  flnished  it,  when  the  doctor  came  running 
in  in  an  awful  state.  Of  course,  he  ought  not  to  have 
left  It  on  the  counter.  They  really  thought  they'd  have  to 
use  the  pump. 

"  What  was  it  1  "  asked  Ledgar. 

''AlcohoUc  preparation  for  a  diseased  stomach  ;    post- 
mortem that  afternoon.     It  was  too  bad  leaving  it  there 
But  I  ve  never  tasted  anything  better  in  my   life 
Catch  on  to  that  letter-book.     Know  how  to  copy  letters  ? 
You  damp  the  sheet  like  this,  and  then  .  .    " 

They  were  half-way  through  copying  the  letters,  when  an 
extraordinary  noise  in  the  room,  hke  a  compound  whooping- 
cough  indisposed  hyaena,  Indian  war-cry,  and  dying 
sheep  8  last  groan,  startled  Ledgar  almost  out  of  his  senses 
He  turned  in  time  to  see  an  elderly  man,  who,  from  his  ap- 
pearance might  really  have  been  an  elderly  lady  in  trousers, 
burymg  his  head  in  his  desk,  ostrich  fashion.  "  Only  old 
Massey  laughing,"  explained  Perrin.  "Don't  take  anv 
nouce,  and  he'll  soon  get  over  it.  He's  feeling  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself  just  now.  He  always  laujhs  Se  that 
five  minutes  after  everybody  else.  Takes  some  time  for 
a  joke  to  sink  m." 

However  many  of  Perrin's  other  stories  may  have  been 
!?/'  '^,7^«^«ertamly  noticeable  that  tliis  extraordinary 
and  rather  blood-curdling  explosion  did  take  place  some 

hnlfirr        f  I  '^^"^  ^^^  ^"^°  *°^d  '  ^^^  ^a«  followed 
of  the  desk  '  ^  ^  «^^°^e-faced  dive  into  the  seclusion 

fhl^hf?^    '*^^'    """^   super?"    asked    Perrin.    Ledgar 
Srtce     ^^'  ''''  *^'  '*^^'  ^""^  ^^  ^"'  ^^*«  ^^^^^  "'« 

supm'^The'^  l?^'"'    >^"  ^'  «habby-looking  chaps   are 
supers.     They   get  us   cheap.     Twenty-five   bob   a   week 

mth  /oesTw  ""'r  '^^P-  ^^^^  ^'  '^^^^'^^  ^  not 
k  S  L'?T.  1  Tu  ^^*  ^*  ^  ^^«  ^^^  ^  ^^^k  for  each 
Not  so  d,  «;r^  n^  pocket-money  for  me  and  the  mis.is. 
xNot  so  dusty.  Hullo,  here's  Jelf ;  don't  let  him  see  von 
with  your  hands  in  your  pockets."  ^ 

A  man  of  about  forty,  weU  groomed  and  better  dressed 
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than  most  of  the  clerks,  entered  at  that  moment  and  Bpoke 
a  few  words  to  Ledgar  before  entering  a  kind  of  cubicle 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  "  Mr.  Jelf,  head  of  the 
department.  Not  a  bad  sort,  but  old  maidish,"  explained 
Perrin. 

Several  of  the  clerks  in  the  room,  judging  from  their 
attire,  seemed  to  be  supers  ;    and  one  or  two,  from  the 
colour  of  their  noses,  to  have  arrived  from  similar  causes 
to  those  which  had  brought  Mr.  Perrin  to  the  office.    One 
young  man   was   busy   drawing  caricatures  of  his  com- 
panions—not  bad,   Ledgar  thought— with   verses  under- 
neath ;    they  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand.      Another^ 
said  Perrin,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  writing  love-letters 
to  ladies  of  his  acquaintance.     Every  now  and  then  he 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  appeared  to  sleep  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  woke  with  a  start  exclaiming,  "  Who  am  I  f 
Where  am  I  ?"  in  a  dazed  voice.    Someone  would  then 
answer,    "Thomas   Tidmarsh,   15b   Threadneedle   Street, 
Loss  Department,  August  15th,  1889."     This  was  one  of 
the    penalties    of    a    romantic    disposition.    Perrin    told 
Ledgar  that  once  it  had  led  to  serious  difficulties.    A  rival 
had  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  asking  for  boys 
to  deliver  messages  during  the  dinner-hour,  at  a  very  hand- 
some rate  of  remuneration.     Eeplies  were  to  be  addressed 
to  Tidmarsh  at  a  certain  florists  where  he  had  dealings. 
The  lady  at  the  florists'  sent  them  on  to  the  office.    Arrived 
in  consequence,  during  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  forty 
or  fifty  eager  boys,  a  sprinkUng  of  elderly  men,  and  several 
mothers.    Some  had  travelled  from  the  remotest  suburbs, 
and  Tidmarsh  had  an  enormous  time  until  someone,  taking 
pity  on  him,  suggested  that  he  should  notify  them  that  the 
place  was  filled. 

The  office  closed  at  half -past  four.  "  Come  and  have  a 
drink,  Dunstan,"  suggested  Perrin  as  they  passed  through 
the  swing  doors.  He  was  still  a  teetotaUer  ;  Uncle  Abina- 
dab  drank  port;  Aunt  Eliza,  sherry;  wine-glasses  were 
always  set  for  him,  but  were  never  filled.  His  aunt  never 
raised  her  glass  to  her  lips  without  regretting  that  the 
state  of  her  health  compeUed  her  to  take  the  nasty  stuff 
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as  a  medicine.  She  certainly  took  her  physic  very  bravely. 
Uncle  Abinadab  was  unblushing.  Perhaps  he  needed  some 
stimulant  to  support  him  in  his  encounters  with  blue- 
ottles  and  wasps  at  summer  meals,  when  he  brandished 
the  carving-knife  lustily  and  bravely,  and  flung  serviettes 
and  napkin-rings  in  all  directions— hitting  the  hare-lipped 
servant  (who  waited)  far  more  often  than  the  flies. 

Ledgar  thought  now  that  a  glass  of  lemonade— or  perhaps 
ginger-beer  or  ale  sounded  more  festive— would  suit  the 
occasion.  Perrin  and  he,  with  an  abnormally-stout  man 
who,  during  most  of  the  day,  had  been  discussing  racing 
with  an  abnormally-thin  man,  and  during  the  rest  of  it 
had  frequently  been  running  out  to  get  breaths  of  fresh  air, 
accompanied  them  to  a  buffet  just  across  the  way  ;  curiously 
enough  the  abnormally-thin  man  was  there  already,  and 
seemed  inexpressibly  surprised  to  see  them. 

A  florid  barmaid,  behind  a  circular  counter  on  which 
were  baskets  of  smaU  biscuits,  and  at  which  sat  several 
gentlemen— the  majority  of  them  both  plain  and  coloured— 
on  high  stools,  which,  from  their  conversation,  seemed 
scarcely  stools  of  repentance,  responded  to  a  call  for 
"  four  Scotches  and  soda."  Ledgar  lodged  a  timid  demur 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  teetotaller.  Perrin  said 
"Just  for  once  didn't  matter,"  the  abnormally -stout 
gentleman  said  that  he  was  practically  a  teetotaller  himself, 
and  he  always  regarded  Scotch  and  soda  as  practically  a 
teetotal  drink.  Eeassured  by  this,  Ledgar  lifted  his  glass 
to  his  own  health  and  his  own  success  in  the  office.  Ugh  ! 
There  could  be  no  sin  in  drinking  anything  so  unspeakably 
nasty.  K  they  wanted  to  celebrate  the  occasion  properly, 
why  not  have  gone  to  the  chemist's  and  ordered  four 
castor  oUs?  .  .  .  He  noticed  that  he  was  expected  to 
pay  for  this  debauch  himself,  and  for  another  drink  that 
foUowed  it.  He  wondered  whether  the  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion that  followed— the  don't-care-a-d — like-to-knock- 
down-a-poUceman  sort  of  feeUng— was  really  worth  the 
tenpence  (or  three  and  fourpence,  counting  all  the  drinks) 
expended  in  its  purchase.  But  he  was  quite  certain  of 
this  ;  Ledgar  Dunstan  was  a  very  fine  fellow,  in  his  morning- 
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coat  and  new  silk  hat  (brushed  in  places  the  wrong  way  of 
the  nap  by  the  loving  hands  of  Aunt  Eliza)  and  these  new 
companions  of  his  were,  in  their  own  ways,  very  fine  fellows, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  (meaning  drink,  women, 
cards,  and  horse-racing)  which  simply  took  one's  breath 
away,  and  made  them  extremely  fascinating  companions. 
But    Conscience — this    had   a  word   to   say  when   the 
excitement  had  died  out  and  the  corresponding  depression 
took   its   place.     An    uncomfortable,    disagreeable   thing. 
Conscience;     always    trying    to    interfere.     At    least,    he 
supposed   it    was    Conscience.    Or   was    it    simply   some 
artificial  product  of  all  that  drumming  and  drilling  in  of 
principles  and  scruples  in  his  childhood  I     "  They've  stuck 
principles  into  me  like  pins  in  a  pin-cushion  !     I  seem  to 
stick  out  all  round."    It  is  certainly  uncomfortable  to 
travel  through  the  world  with  scruples  sticking  out  of  you 
at  all  points ;    unfortunately,  without  them,  you  may  be 
unable  to  travel  at  all,  and  consequently  get  flattened 
entirely  out  of  shape.     But  the  other  men  did  not  seem 
to  be  troubled  by  conscience.     Several  scruples  went  to 
Ledgar's  dram  ;  certainly  Perrin  and  the  stout  gentleman 
had  no  uneasiness  before  or  after  it  .  .  .     But  the  stout 
gentleman  thought  it  frightfully  wicked  not  to  pay  one's 
gambling  debts,  and  the  greatest  sin  in  Perriu's  decalogue 
was  not  to  stand  a  friend  a  drink  when  he  had  drunk  himself 
into  degradation,  and  could  not  afford  another.    A  cruel 
world  ;  but  a  curious  one  ! 

"  Educate  your  conscience,"  said  some  people  ;  ethical 
people,  intellectual  people.  "Obey  it,  but  educate  it 
first."  That  sounded  extremely  convenieut  and  extremely 
wise.  Tell  it  what  to  teU  you  to  do  first ;  then  obey  it. 
Mark  Twain  said  once  to  Kudyard  KipUng,  "  Treat  your 
conscience  as  you  would  a  child.  Smack  it  when  it  becomes 
troublesome."  (But  it  is  a  mistake  to  strangle  a  trouble- 
some child.) 

Ledgar  smacked;  smacked  harder;  when  the  smaU 
voice  became  a  squall,  he  began  to  strangle.  A  mistake, 
and  a  pity. 

But  it  was  certainly  extremely  troublesome. 
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There  were  not  only  the  Commandments  of  the  Bible— 
the  Commandments  of  Sinai,  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; 
there  were  scores  of  others  carefully  instilled  into  him  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunstan— and  certainly,  to  do  them  justice, 
followed  by  themselves.     "Thou  shalt  not— Thou  shalt 

not "    Stevenson  says  Christ  always  insisted  on  the 

*•  Thou  Shalt."  It  was  one  of  the  faults  of  the  Noncon- 
formity of  Ledgar's  childhood  that  it  insisted  rather  on  the 
"  Thou  Shalt  not." 

You  see  how  it  worked.  "Come  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee,  Dunstan."  No  harm  in  dominoes  after  coffee. 
But,  just  to  make  it  interesting,  sixpence  on  the  game. 
'  Thou  shalt  not.'  " 

Or  again,  "  We're  going  to  play  billiards  at  the  '  Coffee 
Tree.'    Come  over!" 
Bagatelle— certainly.     BilUards  !    "  Thou  shalt  not." 
"  Come  on  the  river  to-morrow,  Dunstan  f     To-morrow 
is  Sunday.    For  a  cycle  ride,  then  f     Come  to  the  baths 
before  breakfast  ?     *  Thou  shalt  not.'  " 

WeU,  here  is  an  instance  -  ^re  the  pins  came  into  play 
everywhere. 
A  man  asked  him  to  spend  ..  week-end  at  his  home. 
Nap  in  the  train  going  down.  Whist;  so  much  on  .. 
rubber.  Wine  at  dinner.  A  music-hall.  Drinks.  Train 
on  Sunday  into  the  country.  Luncheon  a(  an  inn.  Bil- 
liards in  the  evening.     Secular  songs.    Cigars. 

Pins  sticking  out  everywhere.    Everywhere,  the  '*  Ver- 
boten  "  notice,  "  Thou  shalt  not." 

It  was  not  good  enough.     Life  with  such  training,  with 
such  a  Conscience,  was  impossible.    It  couldn't  be  done. 
He  held  up  the  white  flag  to  Life.     "  I  give  in." 
And    down,    down,    down    sank    the   mercury ;     awful 
misery;     no    satisfaction— but    the    other    way    seemed 
equally  hopeless  ;  far  more  difficult. 
It  is  a  cruel  world  ! 

He  began  to  Uve  the  life  of  those  around  him.    Good 
fellows,  with  secret  codes  of  their  own  which  he  knew  • 
nothing  of  ;  codes  utterly  different  from  his  own.    Certain 
thmgs  they  regarded  as  awful  sins  which  to  him  were 
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peccadilloea.  He  knew  one  lad  knock  anotlier  down  for 
even  hintinjf  that  he  had  said  what  was  not  true  ;  he  s^oke 
about  it  for  days  afterwards,  and  never  without  flushing. 
'*  The  fellow  called  me  a  liar."  Of  course,  Ledgar  had  been 
t«ught  not  to  tell  lies.  But  this  seemed  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  other  teaching.  Besides,  what  was  Truth  f 
He  imagined  something ;  it  became  True.  Oreat  gifts  of 
humour  and  imagination,  joined  to  average  intellect,  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  search  for  the  Great  8<'cret 
than  great  intellect  joined  to  commonplace  humour  and 
imagination.  But  of  aU  gifts  humour  and  imagination 
are  the  most  dangerous.  Imagination  and  humour  twist 
everything  round  so.  They  take  a  subject,  play  with  it, 
turn  it  upside  down  and  inside  out. 

You  don't  know  where  you  are  ! 

Ledgar  visited  several  of  his  companions  at  their  homes. 
Tidmarsh  had  rooms  in  Torrington  Square;  he  went 
there.  Pictures  of  actresses  and  racehorses  on  the  walls. 
Cigarette  pictures  everywhere.  A  young  lady  in  an 
enormous  pictore  hat  came  in;  was  introduced— or 
Ledgar  introduced  to  her;  they  were  not  particular  iu 
those  circles.  To  Ledgar's  blushing  dismay,  she  kissed 
him. 

The  thin  gentleman  had  a  cottage  in  Kent ;  he  went 
there.  Demd  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  place,  Mr. 
Mantalini  would  have  thought.  A  river  just  below  the 
cliff  on  which  the  garden  stood.    Walls  dripping. 

In  one  of  the  perspiring  rooms,  Ledgar  lit— at  rather  an 
advanced  age  for  such  an  experiment— his  first  cigar. 
Mr.  Munton  watched  him  reflectively  for  a  few  minutes. 
"It's  all  right,  isn't  it?  They're  Wild  Hindoos;  not 
bad  smokes." 

Ledgar  puffed  and  puffed,  with  no  result.  And  Mr. 
Munton  still  watched,  with  an  amused  smUe  on  his  face. 
Not  otherwise,  were  eyes  watching  the  ineffectual  liff 

•'  Won't  drav  »  My  dear  boy,  you  have  not  cut  the 
end  off.    There,  now  it  goes  easily  enough." 

He  read  moist  papers  in  a  damp  deck-chair  in  a  wet 
garden.  He  walked  down  a  sodden  path  past  a  spring,  a 
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wpU,  and  a  water-butt,  to  the  ferry  ;  croHsed  the  river, 
and  enjoyed  from  Bwunipy  jfround  a  fine  view  of  iniBt- 
covered  hills.  ^,nd  he  spent  the  foHowinK  day  with  his 
feet  in  mustard  and  his  nose  in  tallow. 

Another  ch^rlc  had  a  yacht  at  Fambridge  ;  a  converted 
vessel,  onco  a  lifeboat.  The  winter  hedges  of  a  flat  country 
were  bright  gold.  They  had  a  substantial  tea  in  a  cottage 
chiefly  furnished  with  cushions,  flags,  sweaters,  and  sea- 
boots.  Half  a  dozen  unkempt  but  very  brown  young  men 
were  there.  Half  a  dozen  small  yachts  raced.  I.edgar 
assisted  by  puUing  at  things  called  sheets,  that  look.'d  like 
ropes ;  generally  he  pulled  the  wrong  one.  "  Loo! .  out !  " 
said  his  companion.  He  looked  out,  and  was  nearly 
brained  by  the  swing-over  of  something  called  a   boom. 

"  Not  hurt  f  I  told  you  to  look  out  "  .  .  .  A  fog  came 
on  ;  they  started  in  a  dinghy  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbour ; 
pulled  round  and  round  until  their  efforts  brought  them 
back  to  their  own  boat.  Dinner  of  tinned  lobster,  tinned 
fruit,  tinned  cocoa  in  a  tin.  Sleep  in  a  clammy  cabin, 
with  a  stove  like  the  stout  gentleman— it  was  always 
going  out.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  fog  stiU  holding, 
they  went  to  a  hamlet  with  a  Danish  name— formerly  a 
Danish  stronghold— along  the  river  ;  and  in  the  old  church 
tower  set  the  chimes  going,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
villagers. 

Several  men  at  the  office  had  hobbies.  One  played  the 
cornet— atrociously,  and  stayed  behind  after  office  hours 
making  disgusting  noises,  xinother,  living  in  a  suburb, 
posed  as  a  naturalist,  under  difficulties.  He  kept  fish  in 
his  cistern.  He  had  a  rather  dingy  tame  sheep,  which 
went  for  walks  with  him.  He  had  a  harmless  and  pleasing 
mania  for  planting  bulbs  in  such  suburban  lanes  as  offered 
any  soil  for  them.  Their  unexpected  appearance  gave  such 
pleasure  to  jaded  Londoners.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
most  of  them  never  came  up.  He  would  spend  half  an  hour 
stalking  a  dead  twig  under  the  impression  t  at  it  was  a 
bird  ;  and  once,  on  a  bitter  morning,  fell  into  v  pond  while 
mvestigating  marsh  gas.  He  was  very  absent-minded. 
If  he  started  from  home  with  a  bag,  the  "two  never  by  any 
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chance  reached  their  destination  together.  For  days  the 
bag  would  wander  on  its  own  account  about  the  country. 
He  would  appear  at  the  office  with  a  clothes  brush  in  his 
pocket,  odd  socks,  a  brown  boot  on  one  foot,  a  patent  shoe 
on  the  other. 

Another  man,  Hobbs,  was  also  eccentric  in  his  costume. 
In  wmter  he  wore  four  suits.  These  were  peeled  off  as 
the  year  advanced. 

Ledgar  was  aU  things  to  all  men.  Finding  Life  with  a 
Nonconformist  conscience,  if  not  unendurable,  at  least 
extremely  difficult,  he  let  it  go  by  the  board ;  and  made 
shift  to  shuffle  somehow  through  without  it.  His  work 
and  his  reputation  suffered.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
make  a  voyage  without  compass,  sextant,  astrolabe,  or 
cross-staff. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

There  was  a  room  at  the  Crescent  which  Ledgar  christened 
the  Prophet's  Chamber.  It  had  been  converted  from  a 
dressing-room  into  a  small  bedroom,  and  was  used  to 
accommodate  ministers  and  missionarie«,  who  were  fre- 
quent guests.  In  May  it  was  useful  for  delegates  to  the 
meetings.  Its  last  occupant  was  the  Reverend  Patrick 
MacGillivray  MacGregor,  a  young  missionary  from  the 
Highlands,  so  completely  Scotch  that  Mrs.  Muttleboy  said 
he  could  scarcely  speak  anything  but  Garlic. 

"  Gaelic,  my  deai  '  "  from  Mr.  Muttleboy. 

He  stayed  for  some  weeks,  and  when  he  perished  miser- 
ably in  the  South  Seas — some  converts  turning  a  tea  meeting 
which  he  organized  into  a  high  tea,  and  leaving  only  his 
wishbone  to  his  sorrowing  relatives — Ledgar  took  over  the 
room  as  a  study.  He  fitted  up  bookshelves  and  pictures  ; 
one  or  two  Meissonier  reproductions,  and  Millet's 
"  Angelus,"  and,  in  his  evenings,  started  literary  work. 

He  joined  an  office  subscription  to  Mudie's.  Perrin, 
consulted  as  to  a  good  book  for  his  first  list,  said  that  he  had 
always  heard  the  Bible  described  as  a  good  book.  If 
Dunstan  wanted  something  light  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive,  why  not  try  "  The  History  of  the  World  Before 
the  Creation  "  ?  Or  he  could  read  (because  not  long  before 
Ledgar  had  been  making  some  caustic  remarks  about 
drapers,  and  Perrin's  brother  was  a  draper)  "  The  Book  of 
Snobs." 

He  read  a  great  many  novels,  and  some  weightier  books, 
which  added  to  his  general  knowledge.  When  Uncle 
Abinadab  remarked  on  so  much  fiction  being  bad  mental 
food,  Ledgar  excused  himself  by  saying  that  they  were 
necessary  training  for  his  work.  .  .  .  But  Dickens  did  not 
read  novels.     In  the  same  way,  he  had  always  the  excuse 
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for  investigating  byways  of  life  which  would  better  have 
been  left  unexplored,  byways  of  the  seamy  side  of  life 
He  had  three  weeks'  hoHday  in  the  year ;  and  went  in  his 
first  year  to  Pari«,  after  a  week-end  at  Came  Bay.  Mrs 
Muttleboy  always  refused  to  visit  the  Continent.  She 
hked  people  to  speak  an  intelligible  language  ;  and  Ledgar 
fancied  from  certain  vague  remarks  that  she  was  under  the 
veiled  but  8hx)cked  impression  that  French  people  did  not 

wear   clothes Ledgar   stayed   in    the   Impasse   du 

Maine,  m  a  ramshackle  hotel  with  a  courtyard,  in  which 
were  green  pots  with  shrubs,  and  green  iron  chairs  and 
tables.     The  great,  nail-studded  door  shutting  it  from  the 
street  had  a  curious  and  hospitable  habit  of  opening  itself 
when  you  were  late  home.    A  balcony  ran  round  the  court- 
yard ;    every  morning,  opposite  Dunstan's  room,  -    stout 
ix-enchman    in    pyjamas   raised   hands    to    the    ueav-ns 
extended   arms,   and   lifted  plump  legs.      At   first   si^- ' 
you  saw  in  him  a  suicide  in  the  act  of  diving  from  the 
balcony.     The  Impasse  was   difficult  to  pronounce;    in 
mentioning  it  to  a  gendarme  you  found  it  difficult  to  dve 
V,t  ^^^^\^l«<^"de  of  squeak;    but  it  was  conven^nt 
for  the  Quarter.    Ledgar  went  to  the  Louvre ;    to  Notre 
Dame,   and  to  the  Morgue.     In  his  heart  of  heart,  he 
preferred  the  Morgue  to  Notre  Dame.     From  .he  stones  of 
Notre  Da^e  you  made  tragedy  and  history  ;   the  nave  and 
chapels   held   innumerable  ghosts;     Esmeralda   and   her 
gilt-hoofed  goat  haunted  the  precincts  ;   Quasimodo  swung 
among  the  bells,  and  peered  out  from  gargovle  and  from 
buttress.    But  in  the  Morgue  you  saw  History  in  the  making 
-ra:v  tragedy,  unburied  by  the  centuries-perhaps  a  mean 
tragedy,  perhaps  a  sorry  tragedy  ;   but  real,  to  be  seen  or 
to.:rhed,  imder  your  veiy  eyes.     The  morbid,  the  grue- 
some i;^^  horrible  and  repulsive,  had  a  fascination  for  him 
which  It  held  for  Da  Vinci,  and  has  held  for  many  artists 
uL.'a?     '  'n^-redulous,  while  a  middle-aged  Englishman 
turned  from  a  guide's  invitation  to  enter  with  a  gesture  of 
disgnist.     Not    go   in !     \\l,y,    there    was    a    man    taken 
drowned  from  the  riv.r  ;   twenty-four  hour,  back,  peiJaps 
he  had  been  ahve;  perhaps  rushing  down  the  boulevards,' 
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singing  and  shouting;  drinking  his  absinthe  in  some 
cabaret.  What  was  his  history?  What  his  loves,  his 
hopes,  his  ambitions  ?  His  early  memories  ?  With  the 
dead  remnant  of  the  man  before  you,  you  could  reconstruct 
It  all.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  like  the  lad  in  Browning's  poem,  he 
wanted  to  be  Bonaparte,  and  found  his  InvaUdes  in  a  Paris 
Morgue.  ...  A  young  woman  too;  some  grisette  or 
model,  found  poisoned  in  her  attic.  Love?  Jeal- 
ousy ?  .  .  , 

He  went  to  the  MouUn  Eouge,  climbed  the  legs  of  the 
elephant,  and  at  the  top  saw  some  Eastern  dance.  A 
performance  repulsive  and  grotesque.  ...  But  he  was 
seeing  Life.  In  the  Quarter,  he  went  to  one  or  two  puppet 
shows.  A  SiciUan  vendetta-tragedy  in  one,  A  girl  was 
seduced  by  the  son  of  a  nobleman  ;  her  brothers  swore 
vengeance.  On  Carnival  night,  masked  figures,  half 
drunk,  bearing  one  who  seems  whoUy  so,  enter  the  Palace 
and  are  given  wine.  They  drink  the  nobleman's  health^ 
he  theirs  ;  and  the  revellers  pass  on  their  way.  The  host 
turns  to  rouse  the  drunken  man,  wh?m  they  have  left 
huddled  on  the  floor.  "  Eouse  yourself,  my  friend' 
Your  comrades  have  passed  on."  He  lifts  the  mask— 
his  son.    Dead  :    Stabbed  to  the  heart. 

Horrible  things,  gruesome  things  ;  the  things  that  others 
turn  aside  from  with  fear  or  shuddering  disgust.  He 
^d  not  know  why  they  fascinated  him  ;  he  did  not  analyse 
the  fascination.  But  the  twisted  legs  of  a  puppet,  writ  hing, 
staggeiing,  Ufted  in  grotesque  revehy,  attracted  him  more 
than  the  most  beautiful  Uving  woman  in  the  audience 
Bead  things.     These  he  liked. 

At  night  he  unfastened  the  window  of  his  room  and  went 
on  to  the  balcony.  A  dead  world  swung  in  space  among 
dead  worlds.  They  were  phosphorescent  with  death.  On 
this  earth,  a  few  living  organisms  crept  and  moved,  mori- 
bund. From  the  first  platform  of  the  Tower  he  had 
watched  the  gardens  that  evening,  black  with  them  • 
with  a  snake  of  fire  gUding  and  moving  among  them  .' 
torches  of  soldiers,  hghting  up  faces  here  and  there.  But 
what  were  the  living  to  the  dead  ?    Unnumbered  milUons 
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had  made  this  earth  their  grave.  Dust,  dust,  dust,  the 
World  ;  and  dying  dust  moved  impoteutly  on  its  putrescent 
surface  ...  The  room  behind  him  held  the  must  of  old 
centuries.  It  was  dead,  that  room ;  dead,  with  its 
tarnished  gilded  cornices,  its  rose -decorated  paper  peeUng 
from  the  walls,  its  dull,  faded  brocades  and  heavy  quilt  and 
posted  bed,  its  close  and  suffocating  air.  It  died  a  century 
ago,  with  the  men  who  plotted  in  it  the  death  of  friends  and 
enemies. 

As  his  salary  increased  he  extended  the  range  of  travel. 
One  year  he  went  even  to  Algeria  ;    exploring  the  lowest 
slums  of  Algiers,  haggling  in  the  bazaars,  visiting,  alone 
save  for  a  guide  picked  up  by  chance,  places  the  interior  of 
which  he  had  better  not  have  seen.  .  .  .    Well,  a  writer 
must  know  everything,  see  everything.     The  old  seigneur 
and  his  vassal's  bride  slept  sometimes  between   drawn 
steel.     Some  can  guard  soul  from  body  ;   Ledgar  had  not 
learnt   his   lesson.  .  .  .    Singular  y    enough,  although  he 
was  always  irightened,  he  mixed,  f-om  obtuseness  perhaps, 
from  stupidity,  from  a  pride  thinking  itself  immune,  with 
strange  and  barbaric  men  among  whom  his  life— but  for 
the  guardianship  which  shields  fools  and  children— hung 
almost  by  the  thread  of  a  chance  gesture.     He  saw  again 
the  dance  of  the  MouUu  Eouge  ;  but  here  unrestrained.     He 
haunted  chiefly  a  cafe  where  there  was  no  dancing  ,  a  low- 
ceiled  room  hung  with  scimitars  and  bronze  shields,  where 
crouched  on  a  rug  faded  with  the  suns  of  many  years,  he 
sipped  black  coffee  and  smoked  black  cigarettes  to  the  music 
of  native  instruments.     For  in  that  music  lay  the  savage 
heart  of  Africa  ;  dark  ages  ot  tribal  war,  of  slave  torment,  of 
sacrificial  rite. 

The  hterary  work  he  did  suffered  from  the  life  he  was  then 
hvmg.     He  was  desultory,  luke-warm  in  effort ;  the  sterile 
dreaming  of  childhood  passed  into  his  early  manhood 
Years  ago  he  wanted  to  be  a  very  good  man  ;  wanted  to  be 
a  very  bad  man  ;  wanted — wanted  .  .  . 

He  did  not  know  indeed  whao  his  want  was.    For  hours 
after  his  visit  tn  Paris,  he  sat  in  idleness  visualizing  scenes 
which,  from  their  vividness,  seemed  to  translate  themselves 
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into  fact  before  his  eyes.  Of  course  he  wanted  to  be  a  writer  ; 
meant  to  be  a  writer— a  great  writer.  But  then  he  wanted 
to  be  so  many  things. 

^  "  I  seem  to  be  so  many  people,"  he  said  once  to  himself. 
"  A  pork  butcher  wants  to  be  a  pork  butcher  ;  he  starts  his 
shop,  sells  pork  ;  the  thing  is  done.  A  stockbroker  wants 
to  be  a  stockbroker ;  he  goes  on  the  Exchange,  sells  stock  ; 
the  thing  is  done.  The  pork  butcher  dees  not  say,  '  I 
want  to  be  a  pork  butcher,  but  I  want  also  to  sell  stock.' 
The  stockbroker  does  not  say,  '  I  want  to  be  a  stockbroker, 
but  I  want  also  to  sell  pork.'  " 

Ledgar  wanted  to  be  an  Emperor.  He  read  Malet's 
"  Conspiracy  "  ;  figured  himself  in  Napoleonic  uniform 
on  a  white  horse ;  he  fancied  he  bore  some  facial  resem- 
blance to  the  Corsican. 

Some  men  in  the  office  were  Roman  CathoUcs  ;  here  was 
the  one  sovereignty  in  Europe  to  which  anyone  might  aspire. 
The  second  English  Pope  !  Temporal  power  restored  ;  "  Tu 
es  Petrus  "  thundering  from  choir  and  organ  in  St.  Peter's  ; 
Swiss  Guards,  Lateran  Guards,  saluting  him  as  he  passed 
between  kneeUng  crowds.  A  fine  ambition.  Ambition— 
amh,  and  eo  ;  going  round  to  solicit  votes ;  desire  for 
superiority  in  place  or  honour.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
desire. 

In  the  meantime,  he  wrote  short  stories,  short  articles  ; 
a  rovel  commenced  but  never  finished.  The  articles  dealt 
with  incidents  of  every-day  life ;  a  sketch  of  some  odd 
character  oncountered,  a  railway  scene,  a  ghmpse  of 
prison  or  asylum  life.  They  went  out  in  batches  and  re- 
turned like  boomerangs.  Thud,  thud,  thud,  in  the  letter- 
box at  every  post.  Piles  of  them  under  a  Venetian  lion 
paper-weight  on  his  desk.  A  discouraging  business- 
editors  are  very  cruel. 

But  one  day  came  an  envelope  bearing  the  name  of  a 
popular  weekly  in  enormous  flaming  letters.  A  postal 
order  was  inside.  And  by  and  by  these  came  with  some 
irequency, 

Ue  celebrated  such  an  occasion  with  a  night  in  town. 
Tea  at  a  caf^,  or  perhaps  dinner  at  one  of  the  small  Soho 
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restaurants.  Wino,  liqueur,  cigar.  He  went  generally 
alone.  Then  a  music-haU  or  a  theatre.  Pit,  usually; 
perhaps  half  an  hour  waiting  in  the  queue.  He  liked  watch- 
ing people.  He  liked  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the  waiter, 
in  some  teeming,  squalid  city  at  the  back  of  the  far  Alps. 
He  liked  to  visualize  the  home-life  of  some  plump,  beringed 
woman,  some  lusty,  over-fed  man.  An  ordinary  married 
couple's  outing!  Eeconciliation  after  a  tiff?  An  in- 
trigue! 

His  Puritan  training  coloured  his  reflections  curiously. 
What,  now,  about  Mr.  Masterman's  Judgment  Day! 
Picture  some  night  uke  this :  waiters,  guests,  courtesans, 
in  the  restaurants;  cabs  passing;  theatres  all  open. 
Lads  and  giris  swinging  past.  How  far  removed  from  all 
this,  that  amazing  story  of  some  day  the  Heavens  opening  ; 
the  great  White  Throne ;  the  Trump  summoning  all  to 
dread  account.  How  they  would  stare,  these  people,  if  it 
happened!  How  cower,  perhaps  !  .  .  .  Was  it  too  remote 
from  probability  ? 

And  what  one  saw  now,  this  world  had  seen  through 
countless  generations;  kaleidoscopic  change  of  colour, 
but  the  pieces  changeless.  In  Eome,  on  a  thousand 
thousand  vijlet  nights,  men,  women,  waiters  in  the  restaur- 
ants ;  wine  red  in  the  goblets ;  the  passing  biga  carrying 
some  patrician,  some  courtesan  to  the  play.  In  Babylon, 
in  Carthage,  in  Tyre.  The  hard  African  sky  looked  down 
on  Dido's  city  as  the  London  sky  looked  down ;  like  the 
leaves  in  the  forest,  so  passed  the  generations  of  man  ; 
and  the  Great  and  Notsble  Day  which  was  so  very  real  to 
Ebenezer,  came  not. 

No.  Some  unknown,  unpitying  hand  moved  the  kaleido- 
scope ;  perhaps  in  blindness,  perhaps  for  its  own  pleasure  ; 
and  the  colours  shifted  and  changed  ;  and  the  pieces  moved 
in  a  monotony  of  ineffectual,  senseless  effort  .  .  .  Very 
cruel  and  purposeless. 

Ledgar  exercised  no  discrimination  in  his  choice  of 
entertainment.  Sometimes  a  music-hall;  generally  the 
TivoU,  iu  tiie  Strand.  If  the  theatre  was  wicked,  the  music- 
hall  was  the  ladt  word  in  dissipation.    He  was  surprised. 
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and  a  little  disappointed  to  see  how  far  Mr.  Mastennan 
was  from   the  fact.     Nothing  aggressively  vicious.     The 
jokes  of  the  comedians  were  rarely  worse  than  those  made 
by  his  father  to  the  ladies  of  the  Dorcas.     They  dealt  with 
similar  subjects  ;  babies,  ladies,  mothers-in-law,  landladies, 
men  coming  home  late.     In  the  mother-in-law  joke  there 
seemed  almost  something  Bibhcal,   "  Peter's  wife's  mother 
was  sick  of  a  fever."     You  fancied  the  narrator  smiling 
up  his  sleeve.     There  were  performing  animals,  conjurers  ; 
you  saw  the  fame  thing  at  the  Aquarium  or  the  Palace. 
...     He  went  to  melodramas  at  the  Adelphi,  saw  Irving 
as  Shylock,  King  Lear,  in  "  The  Bells."    Once  he  went  to 
Paghacci ;  now  and  then  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas ; 
he  saw  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  the  wonderful  little  dumb- 
show  play  where  the  curtain  falls  on  the  repentant  lad 
marching  off  behind  the  bugles.     There  was  Eosemary, 
and  Ada  Kehan  in  "  Twelfth  Night  "—wonderful,  that ; 
to  be  seen  again  and  af;ain  ;   the  night  revelry  and  rounds 
and  catches  in  the  kitchen  holding  the  very  spirit  of  Eliza- 
bethan Ufe.    And  Coquelin  and  Bernhardt  in  "  Cyrano  "  ! 
The  French  a  little  difficult  to  follow ;   but  how  glorious  ! 
The  pastrycook's— Cyrano's   duel,    "At  the   end   of   the 
couplet,  I  strike  .  .  ."  the  sentinel,  who  is  to  play  a  lively 
tune  for  a  woman,  a  slow  tune  for  a  man,  playing  both  as  a 
monk  enters  (and  here  is  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Ledgar's 
temperament ;    both  tunes  played  when  he  was  born  !) 
...     "  Ce  sont  les  cadets  de  Oascogne  "...     Yet  he  would 
go,  with  the  next  guinea,  to  some  suburban  music-hall 
where  fourth-rate  artists  trailed  red  herrings  across  the 
stage  and  sat  on  hats. 

But  the  guineas  came  very  slowly.  That  they  came  at  all 
stood  him  in  evil  stead.  "  I  am  doing  no  good  at  this," 
he  would  think,  when  rejection  followed  rejection.  "  I'll 
cut  these  penny  papers,  and  put  my  best  into  something." 
And  then  another  guinea,  with  its  lure  of  another  night  in 
town,  set  him  feverishly  to  work  ariin  at  ropes  of  sand.  No 
plan  of  campaign.  No  programme.  Vague  dreams  of 
greatness  ;  spurts  of  work  at  tasks  far  below  his  unknown 
powers;     insane    conceit    at    the    paltriest    success  .  .  . 
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Until   one    night    brought   about    an    alteration    in    his 
fortunes. 

He  dined  in  town  with  Perrin  and  some  acquaintances. 
It  was  to  celebrate  a  not  inconsiderable  success ;  the 
winning  of  a  ten-guinea  prize  in  a  Christmas  competition. 
They  went  to  an  old  haunt  in  Eupert  Street,  a  place  blazing 
with  lights,  ornate  with  gilt-edged  mirrors  and  sham  marble. 
It  was  crowded,  though  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
guests  were  in  evening  dress.  Six  courses;  Chianti  • 
Benedictine  with  the  coffee.  Do  you  know  the  chapter 
on  Roussillon  wine?  Everything  stood  out  in  hard,  clear 
outhue  in  the  restaurant ;  Ledgar  caught  himself  talking 
laughing,  joking  more  freely  than  was  his  wont.  In  han- 
soms they  drove  to  a  music-haU  near  Leicester  Square 
Whisky  and  soda  in  the  circle,  and  in  the  buffet.  Not  at 
all  a  bad  show.  In  the  lounge,  they  had  drinks  with  women  ; 
a  new  experience.  Eut  a  literary  man  must  know  all  sides 
of  life. 

Half-past  nine.     At  the  Crescent  it  was  a  misdemeanour 
to  be  late  at  prayers  ;   a  crime  to  be  in  after  ten,  when  the 
door  was  barred  and  aU  the  shutters  closed.    Mrs.  Muttle- 
boy,  kindness  itself  in  other  matters,   set  herself  like  a 
flint  against  infringement  of  rules.    Ten  had  been  the  hour 
at  her  father's  house ;   when  her  brother  was  quite  grown- 
up—wearing sandy  side-whiskers,  indeed— he  had  never 
dared  to  be  out  a  minute  after  ten.    It  was  the  law  in  her 
house,  as  in  his  ;   Median  and  Persian  in  rigidity.     Only  a 
few  nights  before,  Ledgar  had  broken  it.     She  was  waiting 
statuesque,  in  a  mauve  dressing-gown;    his  uncle  in  a 
great  chair  opposite.     The  bronze  clock  ticked  between 
them.     No    disputing    that    witness.     It    never    varied 
For  forty  years  its  dark  hands  creeping   over  the  dark  face 
had    regulated    the    movements    of    their    hves.    From 
prayers  on  Monday  morning  to  prayers  on  Sunday  night 
from  sausages  on  Monday  morcing  to  rissoles  on  Sunday 
night,  week  in  and  week  out,  yet    in  and  year  out,  the  clock 
contulled  them  ;   sending  Uncle  Ab  to  business  punctually 
at  o.  10  m  hi«  hansom  ;   sending  Aunt  Ehza  to  her  mothers' 
meeting  and  her  Dorcas.     To  the  clock  they  had  looked 
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when  old  Mrs.  Muttleboy  lay  dying  and  the  doctor  was  so 
late  in  his  visit.  At  the  clock  they  hud  looked,  though  in 
another  house,  when  the  feet  of  the  bearers  were  on  the 
stairs,  and  a  little  coffin  was  being  carried  out. 

The  clock  said  distinctly,  "  Pive-and-twenty  to  eleven." 
No  disputing  it.     No  challenging  it.    It  was  never  wrong. 

Mrs.  Muttleboy's  Skye  terrier  wagged  its  apology  of  a 
tail.  It  had  scarcely  any  tail,  a  great  difficulty  ;  its  mis- 
tress always  had  some  hesitation  in  knowing  which  end 
should  be  fed.  But  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muttleboy  had  had 
tails,  if  the  hare-lipped  maid,  who  was  also  up,  had  had  a 
tail,  there  would  have  been  no  quiver  of  welcome. 

"  Five-and-twenty  to  eleven,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Muttle- 
boy, pointing  to  the  clock.  "  Your  aunt  has  been  very 
anxious." 

"  I  thought  you  knew  the  rules  of  the  house,  Ledgar. 
It  is  really  too  bad  of  you.  You  keep  the  servants  up  as 
well.  Do,  do  try  not  to  let  it  occur  again.  Ten  o'clock 
is  quite  late  enough  for  a  j  oung  man  to  be  out !  " 

He  checked  a  retort  that  times  had  moved  in  fifty  years, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  child.  "  Very  well,  aunt,"  he  said, 
biting  his  lip.  She  wept  a  little  ;  was  indeed,  as  he  thought 
afterwards,  almost  maudlin  in  her  distress.  Why  should 
anyone  wmit  to  be  out  after  ten  ?  When  she  was  a  girl 
young  men  kept  proper  hours  ;  respectable  young  men. 
She  was  sure  Ledgar  wanted  to  be  regarded  as  a  respect- 
able young  man.  She  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  now, 
it  had  distressed  her  so  much.  "Please,  please  don't  let 
it  occur  again." 

"  Very  well,  aunt." 

He  went  upstairs  in  advance  of  the  hare-lipped  maid, 
who  (the  accommodation  for  servants  in  the  old  house 
being  limited))  s'ept  in  an  attic  reached  by  a  ladder.  It 
was  customary  and  decorous,  when  she  went  to  bed,  to 
keep  one's  room,  or— if  unavoidably  in  the  vicinity— to  turn 
the  head  discreetly  away.  Then  she  made  a  rush  at  her 
ladder,  took  it  by  storm,  and,  having  scaled  it,  banged  down 
a  trapdoor  as  a  mediaeval  baron  banged  down  his  portcullis 
on  enemies. 
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And  now  it  was  halt  past  nine  in  the  Olympic  Music  Hall. 
He  played  with  his  watch.  Absurd  to  tell  them  that  he 
must  be  in  bed  by  ten.  He  waited  a  while— fidgeted, 
although  the  whisky  gave  him  spurious  courage.  He  hated 
the  idea  of  another  scene. 

"  I  say,  you  fellows,  I'll  have  to  be  getting  oflf." 
"  What,  already  f     We're  only  just  beginning  the  even- 
ing.    You're  a  pretty  sort  of  host,  Dunstan.    Have  another 
Scotch." 

Half -past  ten.  One  more  turn,  and  then  he  really  would 
go.  "  Well,  so  long.  I  must  be  going.  The  old  people 
always  sit  up." 

He  went  out,  a  little  unsteadily,  into  the  night  air. 
Cabs  flashing  past  like  fireflies  ;  women  in  opera  cloaks 
stepping  daintily  in  white  shoes,  men  in  evening  things ; 
restaurants,  bufifets,  caf^s,  blazing  with  lights.  Violet 
sky  and  stars  above.  He  tried  to  board  a  'bus ;  it  was 
full  already.  A  clock  struck.  Not  so  late,  surely  !  Again 
his  watch  came  out ;  it  had  stopped. 

Well,  he  was  fairly  in  for  it  now.  Sailing  down  the  road 
towards  him  came  Tidmarsh,  a  girl  on  each  arm.  Pretty 
girls— bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks  that  by  day  would  have 
been  garish.  "  Hullo,  Dunstan.  Come  and  have  a  wet. 
Miss  Connie  Featherstone,  Mr.  Dunstan.  Mademoiselle 
Dubois.  What  are  you  doing  in  towi.  at  these  ungodly 
hours!  Rot,  you  can  spare  five  minutes;  the  night's 
young." 

A  bar  uncomfortably  hot,  uncomfortably  crowded; 
largely  by  the  demi-monde.  Well,  he  was  fairly  in  for  it! 
An  old  woman  didn't  Uke  her  rules  broken  !  Why,  there 
were  great  star  patches.  There  wer^  three  hundred  million 
old  women  in  the  world  who  did  not  like  their  rules  broken. 
Men  of  genius  (he  was  sure  of  that  now)  could  not  be  bound 
by  petty  regulations.  A  hundred  thousand  miUion  old 
women  who  did  not  like  their  rules  broken  lay  in  their 
graves,  revolved  in  space,  handfuls  of  dust  making  up  the 
great  revolving  dust-heap.  Other  people  did  not  think 
of  all  that.     He  did. 

Good  old  London  !    Jolly  old  city,  drab  with  experience 
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and  age,  blazing  for  this  one  night  of  his  youth  under  the 
stars.    Wine  was  in  his  blood  ;  youth  was  in  his  blood. 

He  didn't  care.  But  he  shivered  a  little ;  the  night 
seemed  to  have  turned  chiJ.  The  mercury  seemed  to  have 
sunk  very  low.  He  was  an  awful  fool,  anyway.  There'd 
be  the  devil  to  pay  now. 

Five  o'clock. 

"  I  wish  I'd  never  met  that  fellow  Tidmarsh." 

A  pretty  girl,  though — a  deuced  pretty  girl.  Awfully 
fetching,  that  broken  French  of  hers.  Her  address  ought  to 
be  in  his  pocket — ah,  there  it  was.  A  crumpled  paper  with 
stains  of  port  wine  upon  it.  Still,  it  was  no  good,  this  sort 
of  thing,  though  the  other  fellows  thought  nothing  of  it. 
Indeed,  they  talked  at  the  office  of  little  else.  It  was  all 
Gertie  this — Flossie  that — Winnie  .  .  . 

Yes,  Tidmarsh  had  been  talking  about  some  girl  at  a 
night  club  named  Winnie  the  afternoon  before.  The  after- 
noon before,  the  city  office,  Mr.  Jelf  scratching  away 
like  a  middle-aged  hen  in  his  cubicle — these  things  were  a 
million  years  ago.  But  W'innie  .  .  .  Oh,  damn,  it  wasn't 
good  enough  !  .  .  .  He  tore  the  address  to  scraps,  and 
flung  them  down.  He  walked  on  a  few  yards.  But 
if  he  hadn't  the  address,  he  should  never  see  her  again. 
She  was  deuced  pretty.  Her  broken  French  was  awfully 
ripping. 

He  picked  up  the  scraps. 

It  ras  half-past  five  when  he  reached  the  Crescent. 
Of  course  he  had  no  key  ;  someone  would  have  to  come. 
He  hoped  the  hare-lipped  maid  might  come  down  and  kt 
him  in. 

He  rang  and  then  knocked,  not  very  loudly.  Knocked 
again.  He  was  waking  the  whole  Crescent.  Old  city 
merchants  and  their  ladies  must  be  bobbing  up  night- 
capped  heads  from  frilled  pillows  all  along  the  line  of 
houses. 

Slowly  the  door  was  unbarred,  and  opened.  Uncle 
Uncle  Ab  stood  on  the  threshold. 
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Hig  candle  was  in  his  hand;  he  had  on  hin  quilted  dressinc- 
Kown. 

A  quavering  voice  from  the  head  of  the  stairs  asked, 

Is  that  you,  dear  t     Has  ho  come  in  t  " 

The  "dear"  was  unusual.  The  whole  fabric  of  her 
life  seemed  tottering,  giving  way.  She  clung  to  Uncle  Ah 
as  something  stiU  substantial  left  among  the  wreckage 

"  Yes,  he's  come." 

"  What  time  is  it  t  " 

"  Half-past  live." 

They  went  into  t»  dining-room,  where  the  bronze, 
dark-faced  clock  wi.  just  chiming.  Rarely  were  there 
smy  visitors  in  the  room  at  that  hour.  Only  when  someone 
died.  And  upstairs  old  Aunt  Eliza  was  thinking,  in  forty 
years  the  house-door  had  never  once  been  opened  after 
ten  o'clock,  except  on  two  or  three  duly  legalized  and  pre- 
arranged occasions. 

.  •"  \'"»— f^orry  I'm  so  late,  uncle.     Fack  is,  I~I  met  some 
fnendsh  o  mine." 

"  Sit  down." 

The  furniture  was  heavy  enough,  cumbrous  enough  in 
all  conscience ;  but  the  great  chairs  seemed  swaying 
And  his  great-grandmother  on  the  wall  was  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  the  most  insane  fashion. 

"Now,  Ledgai,  I  v  ;.nt  to  t^lk  to  you.  You've  been 
drmkmg,  sir.  And  it's  ha  If -past-five  in  the  morning 
Your  aunt  and  I  have  been  kind  to  you  ;  you  have  no  right 
to  treat  us  like  this.  You  will  give  our  house  a  bad  name 
in  the  Crescent.  I  saw  the  night  watchman's  lantern  as 
you  came  in  ;  every  one  will  hear  of  it." 

"I'm  shorry,  uncle." 

"  Well,  if  this  happens  again  you  will  really  have  to  find 
other  quarters.  I've  been  a  young  man  mvself ;  but  half- 
past  five— I've  had  a  terrible  time  with  your  aunt  She's 
fond  of  you  too.  We  stayed  up  until  past  one.  Now  go  up 
to  bed.  '■ 

He  had  an  awful  night  and  rose  the  next  morning  with  a 
tongue  like  leather. 
Mrs.  Muttleboy  renewed  the  attack  at  breakfast.    It  was 
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an  unheard-of  thing.  If  hot  brother  had  ever  done  such  a 
thinjf,  her  father  would  have  flogged  him  unmercifully. 
What  could  Ledgar  have  been  doing  t  She  continued  to 
the  end  of  breakfast.  Peeling  too  sick  to  eat,  he  played 
With  a  little  ham  ;  the  clack-clack  of  her  tongue  jarred  on  his 
nerves.  Wasn't  she  ever  going  to  stop  t  Heaps  of  fellows 
at  the  <>fflce  stayed  out  till  five  or  six  continually  ;  they 
had  latchkeys.  Why  shouldn't  he  have  a  latchkey! 
Tie  suggested  it. 

"  No,  thank  you,  L-dgar,  You'd  l)e  out  till  hvt  every 
iiiffht.  I  don't  propose  to  begin  that  in  viif  house.  I'm 
calling  at  Mrs,  Thoniton's  this  afternoon  ;  "  she's  sure  to 
liave  heard  of  it,"  Mrs,  Thornton  was  the  doctor's  wife, 
living  at  the  corner  house  ;  Mrs,  Muttleboy's  chief  friend. 
Ledgar  wondered  whether  the  roof  would' fall  if  he  said, 
"  Damn  Mrs.  Thornton  !  " 

But  when  he  came  back  at  a  <iuarter-pa8t-five  to  tea, 
he  found  Mrs.  Thornton  in  the  drawing-room.  Apparently 
the  visit  hid  been  reversed.  Mrs,  Thornton  also  belonged 
to  the  old  school ;  a  large,  pink  lady,  very  punctilious ; 
she  would  spend  ten  minutes  in  deciding  whether  she  had 
spent  d^d.  or  llf^i.  yesterday  at  the  draper's,  or  what  were 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  assistant.  Not  a  lady  to  take 
such  an  offence  as  his  sitting  down.  And  there  they  were, 
the  two  of  them,  clack-clacking  about  him  when  he  entered.' 
Mrs.  Thornton  received  him  most  frigidly.  She  was  gener- 
ally even  effusive.  "You  have  upset  your  dear  aunt 
very  much.  Her  health  is  by  no  means  strong  ;  the  doctor 
said  she  was  on  no  account  to  be  worried,  or  to  be  subjected 
to  any  shock.  Really,  Ledgar,  it  is  too  bad  of  yon.  If 
one  of  my  boys  acted  so  I  don't  know  what  I  should  say 
Thank  goodness  they  are  always  in  bed  by  ten  ;  I  tuck 
them  up  myself."  And  much  they  enjoy  it,  thought 
Ledgar.  He  had  heard  Percy  Thornton  call  his  mamma 
behmd  her  back  "the  pink  cockatoo."  There  had  been  a 
very  mysterious  business,  too,  about  one  of  the  maids  at 
the  Thorntons'. 

He  submitted  in  silence  until  se-^eral  other  ladies  called 
and  they  had  tea.     Two  maids     -  nded  round  bread  and 
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butter  and  cake.  And  Ledgar  was  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion ;  sometimes  directly,  sometimes  in  innuendo.  The 
presence  of  the  servants  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  in- 
dignity. 

"  Look  here,  aunt,"  he  said  at  last,  standing  up,"  I've 
had  about  enough  of  it.  I'm  sorry  about  last  night,  but  I 
think  you've  rubbed  it  in  sufficiently.  There's  no  need  to 
drag  it  all  out  before  strangers  and  the  servants." 

"  My  dear,  he  calls  us  strangers  !  "  said  Mrs.  Culpepper 
to  Mrs.  Cole  under  her  breath. 

"  I  have  often  observed,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton  with 
dignity,  "  that  when  people  are  not  ashamed  of  doing  wrong, 
they  frequently  are  ashamed  of  being  reproved  for  it." 

Ledgar  was  goaded  beyond  endurance.  He  had  spent  a 
day  on  dry  toast  and  Worcester  sauce.  "  Oh,  shut  up, 
you  pink  cockatoo  !  "  he  said,  and  bangea  the  door  on  a 
roomful  of  open  eyes  and  open  mouths. 

He  went  upstairs  and  packed  his  bag  furiously.  On  a 
scrap  of  paper  he  wrote  Tidmarsh's  address,  and  over  it, 
"  Please  forward  boxes  and  letters."  Impertinent  old  cats  ! 
Once  more  he  was  up  against  the  universe.  Stupid  cruelty, 
personified  this  time  in  old  women.    Clack -clack -clack  ! 

"  Oh,  curse  the  whole  thing  !  "  he  said,  and  swung  out  of 
the  house.     "  Why  can't  people  leave  other  people  alone  ?  " 

Tidmarsh  received  him  quite  gladly,  though  there  were 
only  a  couple  of  bloaters  and  a  tin  of  cocoa  in  the  house. 
Oh,  of  course,  whisky.  Ledgar  waved  away  the  last  sug- 
gestion.   Prussic  acid  or  strychnine,  if  he  liked. 

A  day  later  came  a  letter  from  Uncle  Muttleboy.  He 
thought  Ledgar  had  acted  very  rashly  and  inconsiderately. 
After  all,  his  aunt  was  an  old  lady.  She  had  naturally 
been  a  great  deal  upset.  Uncle  Muttleboy  hoped  he  would 
come  back  at  once  to  the  Crescent,  and  there  need  be 
nothing  further  said  about  it.  They  were  both  fond  of 
him  ;  hoped,  too,  that  he  was  fond  of  them. 

On  reflection  he  found  th?t  at  Tidmarsh's  he  would  be 
in  an  impossible  position.  He  missed  his  large  bedroom, 
his  study, 

It  would  be  an  9  ward  business  if  Uncle  Muttleboy 
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declined  to  send  his  possessions.  He  would  be  at  a  dead- 
end without  his  books  and  desk.    And  the  expense  .  .  . 

He  went  back.  There  was  no  effusive  welcome  of  the 
prodigal,  though  both  were  obviously  glad  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  Muttleboy,  though  she  had  evidently  been  schooling 
herself  to  silence,  could  not  resist  a  final  clack.  She  did 
Lope  he  would  try  to  keep  the  rules  of  the  house  in  future, 
as  sbe  kissed  him,  after  supper.     Eules  were  rules. 

Uade  Muttleboy  winked,  as  who  should  say,  "  You  see 
what  we  men  have  to  put  up  with,  Ledgar."  He  did  not 
want  the  business  reopened. 

"Very  well,  aunt.  ...  I  don't  like  being  discussed 
before  the  servants,  though." 

He  was  glad  to  be  back  again  in  the  big  bedroom  ;  to 
sleep  in  the  spacious  four-poster,  with  its  eider-down  and 
hot-water  bottle,  instead  of  the  narrow  shake-down  at 
Tidmarsh's.  The  night  was  chilly,  and  there  was  a  cheerful 
fire  in  the  room.    Very  cosy. 

He  was  scarcely  asleep  when  he  heard  unusual  movements 
in  the  house  below,  generally  so  quiet.  By  and  by  there 
vas  a  tap  at  his  door.  "Will  you  please  come  down  at 
once,  sir.     Mrs.  Muttleboy  is  very  ill." 
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He  went  downstairs  to  the  great  bedroom  on  the  first  floor. 
Dr.  Thornton  had  akeady  been  ;  "  I'll  look  in  again  later," 
he  was  saying  at  the  bedroom  door.  Ledgar  met  him  in 
the  passage  near  the  hbrary.  The  old  doctor  was  grumpy  • 
he  hated  being  called  at  night.  Most  inconsiderate  of  an 
old  friend  like  Mrs.  Muttleboy.  He  had  a  white  silk 
handkerchief  round  his  throat,  and  was  putting  on  a 
respirator.  Funny  !  A  doctor  comes  to  cure  a  patient, 
and  has  to  wear  a  respirator  lest  he  shaU  get  bronchitis  and 
die  himself. 

But  he  was  not  going  to  cure  Mrs.  Muttleboy. 

"  Apoplexy,"  he  said  gruffly.  "  Shock  of  some  sort ; 
or  perhaps  the  steak  pie  at  supper.  I  told  her  not  to 
take  It.     She  won't  live  through  the  night." 

Lodgar's  heart  gave  a  sudden  jump.  Incredible  ' 
^^  liy,  only  an  hour  or  so  ago  they  had  been  talking  together 
at  supper.  She  had  had  her  glass  of  sherry  ;  had  thrown 
fragments  to  the  Skye  (Uncle  Ab  used  to  chPff  her  about 
throwing  fragments  to  the  sky). 

For  forty  years,  she  bad  had  her  supper  at  the  same  hour, 
had  drunk  her  glass  of  sherry,  had  talked,  had— no,  well 
she  had  not  thrown  fragments  to  the  Skye. 

The  machinery  could  not  be  going  to  run  down  ?  The 
tongiie  that  had  clack-clacked  at  him-the  eyes  tliat  had 
watched  him,  generally  with  kindliness  and  humour. 

He  entered  the  room.  It  was  dimly  lit.  A  maid  stood 
respectfully  silent  near  the  door,  and  a  nurse  was  by  the 
bedside.  "^ 

A  ^"l  S:^  four-poster  bed,  under  her  watch-pocket,  lay 
Aunt  Ehza,  mountainous  under  the  white  sheets  He  had 
never  se^n  her  in  bed.  There  was  an  aoiid  smeii  in  the 
room.     Ledgar  noticed  that  her  teeth  had  been  taken  out. 
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and  the  false  front  was  gone,  altering  her  appearance 
entirely.  Stiff  little  grey  ringlets  spread  on  the  frilled 
pillow.  The  pallor  of  her  face  showed  distinctly  the  grey 
moustache,  and  the  bristly  grey  hairs  on  her  chin.  He 
rellected  now  that  Aunt  Eliza  looked  loss  attractive  than 
when  she  was  receiving  visitors. 

He  kissed  her  perfunctorily  ;  he  really  felt  sorry,  but  a 
great  deal  more  horrified  and  shocked.  She  was  unconscious. 
Two  hours  ago,  if  he  had  spoken  she  would  have  answered. 
Now,  perhaps,  she  would  never  answer  any  more  questions  ; 
never  again  make  any  of  her  accustomed  remarks  about  the 
weather,  the  canary,  the  Dorcas,  the  young  women  and 
young  men.  Never  quarrel  again  with  the  servants,  the 
groundsel  man,  the  cats' -meat  man.  Incredible.  Never  ? 
Not  to-morrow,  or  in  a  week's  time  ?  Not  in  a  million 
years'  time  ? 

Uncle  xib  sat  by  the  bed,  holding  her  hand.  His  head 
was  bowed ;  now  and  then  he  stroked  her  hand,  or  bent 
to  kiss  it.  "  Precious  creature,  precious  creature,"  he 
kept  murmuring.  Eather  curious,  that.  An  old  lady, 
with  a  moustache  and  her  teeth  out,  mountainous  under 
the  sheets — "  precious  creature."  In  a  sense,  she  had  been 
an  inefficient  wif( .  No  children  were  round  her  bed ; 
the  only  child  she  could  beat"  at  all,  a  weakling,  dying  in 
its  first  day.  Ledgar  did  not  think  she  could  ever  have 
been  pretty.  She  bore  no  trace  of  beauty  Uke  Mrs.  Beltinge. 
By  rule  of  thumb  she  had  kept  house  for  forty  years. 
Day  after  day  she  said  the  same  things  ;  humorous  some- 
times ;   but  the  same. 

"  Precious  creature  !  " 

The  man  with  bowed  head  saw  a  thousand  incidents,  a 
thousand  episodes,  filUng  those  years.  At  the  window  of 
an  old  house,  she  sat  while  a  maid  curled  her  hair  in  ringlets  ; 
she  pulled  away,  to  look  down  the  drive  in  case  Ab  was 
coming  .  .  .  Her  wedding  day  ;  a  dove-coloured  dress — 
all  the  groomsmen,  all  but  one  of  the  bridesmaids  were 
dead  ...  A  cottage  in  Devonshire,  with  stairs  leading 
from  the  sitting-room  ;  shingle  and  sea  in  front  of  them  ] 
roses  ;   odd  little  streets  with  runnels  of  water  for  gutters, 
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cobbles,  queer,  tiny  shops  at  which  they  did  th    honeymoon 
marketing  Work  by  lamplight  in  a  little  suburban 

house;     sock-darning:        Time   for   bed,   Ab,    dear". 
Tlie    Crescent    with    ii      yearly,    monotonous,    unvarying 
round,  save  for  the  three  weeks  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in 
Devonshire,  at  Eastbourne  or  Scarborough.  .  .  .     ''Precious 

Mr.  Muttleboy  rose.  "  I  want  to  send  some  telegrams, 
Ledgar,  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice.  They  went  into  the 
bbrary.  Take  a  hansom  up  to  town.  Here's  some 
silver  Isnt  that  enough?"  Ledgar  looked  at  the 
coins  dubiously. 

"Yes,  uncle,  quite  enough,"  bringing  himself  round 
witn  a  jerk. 

It  was  exhilarating,  this,  to  dash  by  night  through  sleeping 
London  on  an  enterprise  making  lateness  legitimate  He 
wondered  whether  many  of  the  houses  that  night  held 
such  scenes.  Some,  doubtless.  Another  man,  on  an 
errand  similar  was  in  the  office.  But  in  his  case  It  had 
happened.        Our  dear  one  passed  away  at 

mat  was  it  all  for  ?  AU  these  sleeping  millions  ;  and 
one  night— one  day  at  every  door  would  stand 

the  black  horse, 
To  bear  them  forth  to  unknown  lands. 

fl.^'  ^f-  'f  ?^  ^^^^^nt  again ;  the  night-watchman, 
flashmg  his  lantern  on  the  doors,  stopped  to  open  the  cab 
door  Sorry  to  hear  about  poor  Mrs.  Mutth=boy,  sir. 
Good  friend  she  was  to  me.  Lord,  Lord,  I've  seen  a  few 
of  em  go  m  this  Crescent." 

The  maid  who  let  him  in  told  him  that  his  aunt  had  had 
the  stroke  soon  after  she  had  gone  upstairs  to  bed.  Thev 
heard  a  cry;    hurrying  in,  they  found  her  in  shift  and 

from  a  fall.    She  never  spoke. 

Odd  thing,  that.  You  could  figure  some  naughty  girl 
in  PiccadiUy  sitting  on  her  bed-edge  in  shift  and  stockings. 
That  pretty  httle  French  girl,  for  instance.  Bat  an  old 
^ady-with  a  raoustache-an  old  lady  who  had  presided 
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over  Dorcas  meetings,  and  had  poured  out  from  a  great  urn 
at  tea-meetings  ! 

He  went  up  again  to  the  room,  and  stood  holding  his 
aunt's  hand,  A  shapely  hand  ;  the  hand  of  a  lady,  although 
she  looked  cumbrous  and  uncouth  under  the  clothes.  But 
the  hand  on  which  glistened  the  thin  gold  ring  was  in  his 
uncle's. 

There  had  been  a  change  in  her  breathing.  A  curious, 
fish-hke  breathing,  Ledgar  noticed ;  as  f  gills  were  rising 
and  falling.  La  Vinci,  when  news  .,i'  his  friend's  wife 
having  died  suddenly  was  brought,  went  silently  from  the 
room  to  fetch  paper  in  order  that  he  might  jot  down  the 
lines  caused  by  sudden  grief.  "  My  God,"  cries  a  writer, 
in  half-terror  at  himself,  "  I  could  write  a  sonnet  on  my 
mother's  coffin."  The  artistic  temperament ;  so  great,  so 
awful  a  gift;  bringing  some  men  to  the  battlements  of 
heaven,  dragging  some  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 

He  was  frightened  of  himself ;  he  thought,  nevertheless, 
"  If  I  write  of  an  old  woman  dying,  I  shall  know  !  He 
stamped  the  picture  on  his  mind ;  great  convex  windows, 
couch,  mahogany  bedstead,  the  waiting  maid,  the  grey  felt 
slippers  of  the  nurse,  the  dressing-room  door  half-open  .  .  . 
On  the  washhandstand,  in  a  glass,  his  aunt's  teeth. 

Dr.  Thornton  came  again,  and  went.  He  treated  Mr. 
Muttleboy  as  if  he  had  a  personal  grievance  against  him  ; 
too  bad  to  have  wives  who  died  during  the  night.  As  if 
she  had  been  pressed  for  time.  As  if  she  could  not  have 
died  decently  at  any  time  during  forty  years  by  daylight. 
Such  a  cold  night,  too. 

Morning  was  just  breaking  when  she  died.  They  kissed 
her ;  for  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Muttleboy  wps  left  alone  with 
his  dead. 

Ledgar  went  into  the  Ubrary  and  looked  out.  The 
garden,  where  she  had  played  ridiculously  ineffective 
croquet,  was  grey  and  still;  but  there  was  the  faintest 
gleam  of  gold  in  the  sky.  From  the  hovels  near  the  canal, 
so  noisy  by  day,  came  a  solitary  cry,  lost  in  instant  silence ; 
the  scream  of  a  child,  perhaps,  or  a  cry  of  quarrel.  Possibly 
a  cry  of  grief  at  some  such  loss  as  this. 
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In  country  places  you  may  hear  the  frightened  squeal  of  a 
rabbit,  changing  to  agony  as  the  trap  closes.  Then  the 
august  silence  of  grass  and  trees  and  night.  Nature,  red 
in  tooth  and  claw.  Here,  too,  just  behind  the  Crescent, 
human  beings,  and  nature  busy  among  them  ;  fate  unseen 
and  terrible,  striking  in  the  darkness.  A  cry  of  terror,  of 
agony — silence  eternal,  the  tragedy  once  done. 

In  the  great  house,  to  the  rich  man  ;  in  the  hovel,  to  the 
poor  man.  In  the  Crescent,  to  the  good  man ;  in  the  slum, 
perchance  to  the  bad  man.  "One  event  happeneth  .o 
them  all  .  .  .  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men 
befaUeth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them  :  as  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other  ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath  ; 
so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast :  for  all 
is  vanity.  All  go  unto  one  place ;  aU  are  of  the  dust,  and 
all  turn  to  dust  again." 

Mr.  Muttleboy  came  into  the  hbrary  and,  ignoring 
Ledgar,  knelt  down.  Ledgar  came  out  quietly  and  went 
downstairs.  The  maid  had  just  brought  in  a  tray  with 
tea  and  biscuits.     She  opened  the  shutters  on  a  new  day. 

Haddock  for  breakfast,  thought  Ledgar.  On  Tuesday 
always  haddock.  *  ' 

The  clock  ticked-ticked-ticked.  Another  gone;  now 
it  had  an  old  man's  life  to  tick  out. 

Mr.  Muttleboy  had  his  tea,  and  went  up  again  to  his  own 
room.  There  were  many  letters  to  write,  and  more  tele- 
grams.    Very  soon  the  first  relatives  would  arrive. 

Ledgar  went  back  into  his  bedroom.  He  took  up  the 
Bible  ;  it  opened  at  Ecclesiastes. 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preaclier,  vanity  of 
vanities  ;  all  is  vanity.  What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his 
labour  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ?  One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh  :  but  the 
earth  abideth  for  ever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun 
goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  arose.  The 
wind  goeth  tow  ^rd  the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the 
north;  it  whirleth  about  continuaUy,  and  the  wind  re- 
turneth  again  according  to  his  cii'cuits.  All  the  rivers 
run  into  the  sea;     yet  the  sea   is   not  full;    unto   the 
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place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again. 

"  All  things  are  full  of  labour  ;  man  cannot  utter  it  .  .  . 
The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and 
that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done  :  and  there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  anything  whereof 
it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new  1  it  hath  been  already  of 
old  time,  which  was  before  us." 

What  the  preacher  said  in  Jerusalem,  the  poet  said  among 
his  Persian  roses,  century  upon  century  gone  by.  And 
still  the  centuries  passed;  and  still  the  same  cry  rose 
from  the  baffled,  puzzled  heart  of  man. 

Only  one  grain  of  the  unnumbered  sands,  tossed  and  lost 
by  the  winds ;  only  one  drop  of  the  ocean,  caught  up  and 
evaporated  ;  only  one  leaf  of  the  forest,  fallen  at  the  chill 
breath  of  winter — old  Mrs.  Muttleboy,  lying  with  covered 
face  under  her  sheets.  Closed  the  eyes  that  had  looked 
on  him  with  kindness  ;  silent  the  Ups  that  had  talked,  and 
kissed  him  ;  still  the  hands  that  had  done  him  little  offices. 
She  lay  under  seas  of  silence. 

And,  now  that  he  had  time  to  think  connectedly,  this 
thought  struck  him  like  a  blow  :  was  he  the  cause  ? 

"  Apoplexy,"  Dr.  Thornton  had  said,  "  a  sudden  shock, 
or  the  steak  pie  she  had  at  supper."  Had  his  conduct, 
disordering  the  placid,  familiar  routine  of  her  life,  caused 
her  death  ?  An  uncomfortable  suggestion,  to  be  thrust 
away.  But  it  frightened  him.  N o  !  no  ! !  no  ! ! !  "Or 
the  steak  pie  at  supper.  I  told  her  not  to  take  it,"  said 
Dr.  Thonn  >n. 

Grim  touch  of  irony,  that  fate,  deaUng  its  inevitable, 
heartless  blow,  should  choose  this  weapon. 

(How  funnily  she  breathed  when  she  was  dying.  He 
must  remember  that.)     He  thought  of  this  as  epitaph  : 

Eliza  Muttleboy, 

Beloved  Wife  of  Abinadab  Muttleboy. 

Died  of  Steak  Pie. 

Queer  thing  to  stop  all  that  machinery  ;  to  draw  blinds 
down  for  ever  over  eyes ;   to  keep  tongue  from  speaking, 
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brain  from  thinkiup,  limbs  from  walking,  hands  from  work- 
inj?,  ears  from  hearing.  Queer  thing  to  ery  "  Halt !  " — 
for  over,  to  the  smooth  current  of  that  married  life.  Was 
she  somewhere  else?  Was  there  a  she,  not  that  body 
growing  ice-cold  in  the  great  room  underneath?  Uncle 
Ab  thought  80.  Dr.  Thornton,  <  latting  with  him  in  the 
library,  had  often  scoffed  at  the  idea.  "  A  man  uf  your 
intelhgeuce,  Muttleboy !  Survival  of  personality  after 
death?  Kot,  my  dear  fellow,  rot.  When  you're  dead, 
you're  done  with.  It's  over.  Death's  too  common  an 
incident.  Try  and  realize  the  bigness  of  things,  and  how- 
small  you  are.  Men  live  and  they  die.  Animals  live  and 
they  die.  Eyes,  ears,  limbs— just  the  same.  No,  no  ;  don't 
talk  to  me  like  that.  You're  just  thu-ty  years  behind  the 
times.  Birds  live  and  die  ;  lizards  live  and  die  ;  lancelets, 
gnats,  daddy-longlegs.  Human  conceit  tells  that  pretty 
fairy-tale  about  survival  and  a  happy  everlasting.  You 
should  rise  above  it.  You're  just  a  big  daddy-longlegs 
with  a  developed  brain  ;  you  live  a  little  longer ;  winter 
comes— out  you  go.  There  are  more  waiting  to  come  in. 
I've  cut  up  scores  of  men  in  the  dissecting  room,  and 
you've  not  seen  the  inside  of  a  single  one— not  even  your 
own.  Don't  talk  to  me.  I  nev«^r  found  a  soul  on  the 
dissecting  table." 

"You'd  be  a  fool  to  look  for  one  there,"  said  Uncle 
Muttleboy  rather  smartly. 

But  Dr.  Thornton  had  cut  scores  of  people  up.     He  had 
seen  scores  of  them  die,  too.     He  ought  to  know. 

"Oh,  it's  an  awful  puzzle!"  thought  Ledgar.    He  wished 
he  hadn't  thought  about— about  the  shock,  though. 

He  flopped  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed ;   or  thought 

he  prayed.     It  was  not  simply  the  "  Our  Father,"  of  his 

childhood.     In  his  own  words  he  addressed  God,  begging 

Him  that  his  actions  might  not  have  caused  this  death, 

asking  Him  to  console  his  uncle  fbut  then  wasn't  it  God  who 

kiUed   his    wife  ?     And    couldn't   He  have  saved  her  ?  ) 

entreating  Him   for  pardon,   for  wisdom,   for  help. 

He  felt  relief ;  less  terrible  depression. 

But  when  he  looked  out  again  over  the  garden,  a  shrill 
J.oU 
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cry  rose  apain  from  the  canal  bank.  Not  infrequent 
these ;  people  were  always  fighting  there.  He  had  heard 
such  ones  a  hundred  times.     But  this  morning 

And  a  bird  flew  })ast,  carrying  a  worm. 

In  the  woods,  hawks  preyed  on  birds ;  stoats,  on  rabbits  • 
in  the  deserts,  Uons  on  deer ;  tigers  were  in  the  junele 
wolves  on  the  steppe,  pike  in  the  river,  sharks  at  sea.' 
Nature  red  m  tooth  and  claw.  And  nian  helpless  before 
all  forces ;  to  be  caught  and  played  with  like  a  mouse,  to 
be  snared  to  be  sawn  asunder  by  the  teeth  of  sharks. 
Fire  would  burn  him  ;  water  drown  him,  the  avalanche 
crush  him,  the  sands  submerge  him.  Everywhere,  blind 
relentless,  resistless  elemental  Force. 

God  ?    A  loving  Father  ? 

,JS^'  ?''*/?''  ^''*'  ^"^^^"y  ^^^^'  you  J^now,"  he  said  to 
the  Creator  before  whom  he  had  just  knelt. 
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Mr.  Jelf,  the  head  of  the  Loss  Dopartinont,  had  hoen 
described  by  Perrin  as  "  not  a  bad  sort,  but  oUl-inaidisli." 
lie  was  in  the  early  forties  ;  a  spniee  man,  always  iinniaeu- 
lately  dressed,  with  a  small,  dark  inousta<he  and  an  appear- 
ance  that   might   perhaps   be   dcsc  ribed   as    "  historic  "  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  have  been  encountered  without 
surprise  in  company  with  John  Inglesant,  and  would  not 
have  looked  a  stranger  in  some  Itahan  Palazzo  of  the 
cmquecento.     Ue  was  fairly  well  Hked,  although  he  had 
little  to  say  to  any  one  in  the  oflice.     Among  most  of  the 
men  he  had  a  reputation  of  being  "pi."     Ho  was  not 
I)iou8  in   the  sense  understood  by   that  circle  in   which 
Ledgar  had  spent  his  early  life.     Once,  when  a  careless 
oHice  boy  left  a  short  file  on  his  chair,  his  language  startled 
and  amazed  the  whole  oliice  ;    old  Massey  was  whooping 
and  burying  his  head  nearly  all  the  afternoon.     The  poli- 
tician  who  reduced   the  virago    fishwoman    to   teurs   by 
calUng  her  an  "  isosceles  triangle  "— "  She  had  been  called 
a  great  many  things,  but  no  one  had  ever  called  her  that 
before " — had    not    a    more    extensive    vocabulary.     It 
included  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  words.     Tliere 
would  have  been  Japanese  if  that  language  had  afforded 
any.     In  a  sense  it  was  refined  bad  language.  ,  .  .     Fre- 
quently he  brought  to  the  office  heavy  volumes  of  sermons 
and  theology,  or  church,   and    even    chapel,   magazines; 
on  the  other  hand,  you  would  come  suddenly  upon  him 
reading  Boccaccio,  Le  Sage,  or  Voltaire.     It  was  a  Uttle 
difficult  to  place  him.     Ledgar  rather  hked  him  ;   now  and 
then  they  had  exchanged  a  few  words  about  books. 

On  the  day  after  Mrs,  Muttleboy's  fiinoral  Ledf'ar  went 
into  Mr.  Jelf's  cubicle  to  ask  his  advice.  They  had  buried 
Aunt  EUza  by  the  bronze  clock  in  the  packed  cemetery 
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where  her  child  lay.  Soon  a  granite  monument  would  stand 
there.  There  had  been  free  black  gloves  and  free  hat-bands 
for  the  mourners,  and  a  cold  collation  in  the  dining-room. 
Then  the  mourners  tiooped  into  the  drawing-room,  and, 
seated  stolidly  on  red  plush  ottomans  and  chairs,  listened 
to  the  reading  of  Vae  will. 

Mrs.  Muttleboy's  three  sisters  and  two  brothers-in-law 
were  there ;  Mrs.  Pound,  whose  husband  was  a  manu- 
facturing druggist  in  a  large  way ;  Mrs.  Curtis,  wife  of  a 
bank  manager;  and  Miss  Amelia  Hodson,  the  youngest 
and  sprightliest  of  the  sisters,  who  had  never  married 
in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  love  affair  with  a  young 
actor.  Mr.  Muttleboy's  own  family  was  represented; 
and  Mr.  Dunstan  had  come  over  from  Carne  Bay.  Mrs. 
Muttleboy's  only  brother,  Joseph,  of  course  was  present, 
with  his  wife  and  eldest  son.  A  mean-looking  little  man, 
whose  once  sandy  whiskers  were  now  plentifully  streaked 
with  white,  he  had  not  profited  by  the  severity  of  his 
early  training;  his  father's  strictness  had  reappeared  in 
him  as  petty  bullying  and  nagging ;  he  was  always  sponging 
on  his  wealthier  sisters,  and  had  a  reputation  of  being  a 
man  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

His  wife  wore  the  habitual  look  of  a  frightened  rabbit. 
She  had  borne  him  a  large  family  ;  this  had  exhausted  her ; 
when  he  was  in  evidence,  she  rarely  opened  her  mouth. 
She  was  completely  under  his  domination.  Her  conversa- 
tion was  ail,  "  Joseph  says — Joseph  thinks." 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Mrs.  Muttleboy  would  cut 
up  well.  Her  father— on  the  Com  Exchange— had  left 
her  a  considerable  fortune;  she  had  saved  not  a  httle 
from  the  housekeeping  money  of  forty  years.  Mr.  Perks, 
the  lawyer,  ru?tled  his  documents,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
commenced  to  read  the  will.  Ah,  she  had  cut  up  very  well 
indeed— better  than  most  of  them  had  expected. 

So  much  to  my  dear  sister,  Mary  Pound. 

So  much  to  my  dear  sister,  Sophia  Rebecca  Curtis. 

So  much  to  my  dmr  sister,  Amelia  Taylor  Hodson. 

So  much  to  my  dear  brother,  Joseph  Hodson. 
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But  the  last  amount  was  only  half  that  left  to  the  sisters. 
There  was  a  kind  of  gasping  hush  in  the  room,  followed  by 
an  unconcealed  "  It's  scandalous !  "  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Hodson.  But  more  was  to  come.  He  was  to  have  only 
the  interest  of  the  money ;  the  principal  to  be  tied  down 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children. 

"  Emily,  I'll  not  touch  a  penny  of  it !  It's  disgraceful ! 
After  all  we've  done  for  her,  too  !    And  her  only  brother  !  " 

Ledgar  had  heard  of  family  disputes  over  money  matters  ; 
it  jarred  horribly  when  the  family  was  his  own.  And  Mr. 
Hodson  was  a  deacon  at  the  chapel ;  he  had  been  very  bitter 
lately  because  someoi.e  had  proposed  the  adoption  of 
separate  cups  at  Communion,  and  had  threatened  resigna- 
tion if  the  old  form  of  common  sacramental  cup  were 
abolished.    The  innovation  was  unscriptural. 

To  my  dear  great-nephew,   Ledgar  Dunstan,   three 
tliousand  pounds. 

"  She  must  have  been  out  of  her  mind !  "  gasped  Mr. 
Hodson.     "  I'll  dispute  the  will ;  I'U  .  .  ." 

"  Please,  Mr.  Hodson  .  .  ."  Mr.  Perks  waved  a  depre- 
catory hand. 

There  were  smaller  legacies ;  to  the  servants ;  to  the 
women  at  the  mothers'  meeting;  to  the  minister,  for  a 
hoUday  in  Palestine  ;  old  china  to  Mrs.  Thornton,  trinkets 
to  other  friends. 

Aunt  Eliza  had  really  cut  up  very  well  indeed. 

And  three  thousand  pounds  to  Ledgar  !  Invested  in  the 
Jewin  Street  business ;  at  five  per  cent,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year. 

Norman  Hodson,  Mr.  Hodson's  eldest  son — quite  a  nice 
lad,  who  did  not  seem  to  share  his  father's  concern— went 
into  Ledgar's  room  to  wash  his  hands.  ''I  think  Aunt 
Eliza  was  really  a  very  good  woman,"  he  said. 

It  struck  Ledgar  curiously.  A  good  woman!  He 
assented  dubiously.  She  was  very  kind.  It  sounded 
rather,  though,  like  the  "  precious  creature."  Very  kind, 
of  course ;  awfully  good  of  her  to  leave  him  that  itnoney. 
Not  that  it  mattered  very  much.    Things  were  on  such  an 
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enormous  scale  in  the  universe  that  a  little  money  more  or 
less  really  did  not  matter.  The  old  monks  knew  a  sin 
of  Accidie,  a  vory  terrible  sin,  which  involved  scorn  and  con- 
tempt for  life,  and  the  pleasant  things  of  life. 

It  was  in  connection  with  his  legacy  that  Ledgar  went 
in  to  ask  Mr.  Jelf's  advice. 

"  I've  been  wondering,  sir,  whether  it  would  be  better 
if  I  left  the  office.  I've  just  had  a  legacy  left  me — not 
very  much  ;  about  a  hundred  and  ttfty  a  year.  But  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  up  my  time  to  literary 
work.  That  seems  to  be  what  I'm  best  fitted  for.  I'm 
really  not  much  good  in  the  office." 

Mr.  Jelf  was  writing.  "No,  you  are  certainly  not," 
he  said.  '*  I've  come  across  a  good  many  inefficient  clerks  ; 
I  doubt  whether  I  have  met  any  one  quite  so  bad  as  you  !  " 
He  blotted  his  paper,  and  swung  round.  His  severity  was 
evidently  not  meant  to  rankle. 

"  You  want  my  advice  ?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  rather  a 
serious  matter ;  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Everything  depends  on  what  your  gifts  as  a  writer  hapi)en 
to  be.  I've  had  two  or  three  young  men  come  to  me  about 
literary  work  ;  and  the  conviction  of  genius  does  not  always 
imply  the  possession  of  so  rare  a  gift.  Most  of  them  seem 
convinced  that  they  have  genius  which  publishers  are  too 
foolish  to  recognise.  You  know  Swift's  men  born  with  a 
peculiar  mark,  one  or  two  I  think  in  a  generation,  who  could 
not  die  1  I  fancy  that  is  a  parable  of  genius  .  .  .  Most 
unliappy  men  they  were.  Unless  you  have  either  genius 
or  unusual  talent,  I  think  that  you  would  do  better  by 
staying  at  the  office,  and  putting  a  little  more  energy  into 
your  work  there  than  you  do  at  present.  Otherwise  you 
may  drift  into  an  idle  and  shiftless  life  on  your  hundred  and 
fifty" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Ledgar.  "I'll  think  it  over." 
It  was  not  very  encouraging.  But  as  he  was  turning 
away,  Mr.  Jelf  said,  "  Are  you  doing  anything  to-night  ? 
Come  and  dine  with  me  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
Very  well.  Marlow's  Inn  ;  you  know  my  address.  About 
seven  o'clock,  then." 
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A  little  before  seven  Ledgar  entered  a  cobbled  courtyard 
through  a  fifteenth  century  gateway  ;    made  his  way  up 
rickety  stairs;    and  at  last  discovered  Mr.  JeK's  name 
painted  in  white  upon  the  wall.    An  old  woman,  who  had 
the  appearance  (no  doubt  an  optical  illusion)  of  standing 
on  one  leg,  showed  him  into  a  room  the  arrangement  and 
furnishing  of  which  at  once  appealed  to  him.     The  room 
was  empty,  and  he  had  time  to  examine  his  surroundings. 
The  walls  were  in  pale  green  distemper.    At  firrt  glance 
he  thought  the  pictures  would  be  pre-Eaphaelite.     Curi- 
ously, there  were,  when  he  came  to  examine  them,  none  by 
Eossetti,    by    Millais,    or    by    Burne-Jones.    There    was 
Watts'  "  Dweller  in  the  Innermost,"  and  Holman  Hunt's 
"Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple."       The  face  of  the 
mother  of  Christ  reminded  him  faintly  of  Winnie  Cam- 
pion.     Over  the  mantelpiece  was  a  small  reproduction 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze.    Several  of  the  pictures   were 
reproductions   of   old   masters,    mostly   Italian ;    one   or 
two  Spanish— a  beggar  boy  by  Murillo  ;  a  Dutch  interior, 
with  boors  drinking,  sunlight  on  wliite  tiles,  a  dog  lapping 
water.    There  was  a  small  statuette  after  Thorwaldsen ; 
some  water  colours  of  Italy;    fragments  of  the  Sistine 
frescoes  reproduced.    And  Monna  Lisa,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

On  a  broad  shelf  under  the  window — a  shelf  which, 
cleared  and  cushioned,  made  an  admirable  window-seat — 
were  magazines  and  books  ;  but  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Jelf's 
small  library  was  housed  in  two  glass  cabinets.  Ledgar 
noticed  thai  the  books  had  been  carefully  chosen  witli  a 
view  to  economy  in  space ;  favourite  works,  evidently  ; 
there  was  no  complete  set  of  any  writer.  "  David  Copper- 
field,"  "  Great  Expectations,"  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and 
"Pickwick,"  represented  Dickens.  Of  Scott's  works, 
"  Ivanhoe,"  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "  Keuilworth,"  and  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."  Of  Thackeray's,  "  Vanity  Fair."  "  The 
Newcomes,"  "  The  Four  Georges,"  "  Esmond."  "  Prince 
Otto,"  "  New  Arabian  Nights,"  and  "  Virginibus  Puer- 
isque,"  by  Stevenson.  India  paper  editions  these  .  .  . 
There  was  Sorrow's  "  Bible  in  Spain  "  next  to  "  Lavengro." 
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Close  by  were  "  Rab  and  His  Friends  "  ;  De  Quincey,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Eeligio  Medici "  ;  "  Lamb's 
Essays  "  ;  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  and  "  The  Sentimental 
Journey."  A  few  more  modern  writers — Thomas  Hardy, 
Harland,  Gissing,  Meredith. 

He  noticed  several  books  in  foreign  tongues.  Greece 
was  represented  by  Homer  and  Aristophanes ;  Rome  by 
Catullus  and  Horace ;  Italy,  Boccaccio  and  Dante ;  France, 
"  Gil  Bias,"  "  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  "  Contes  de  Lundi," 
"  Le  Peau  de  Chagrin  "  and  "  Pere  Goriot,"  by  Balzac ;  Spain 
of  course  by  "Don  Quixote."  There  were  a  number  of 
theological  works  side  by  side  with  works  on  evolution. 
Spurgeon's  sermons  were  next  to  Huxley's  Essays. 

A  dozen  volumes  of  poetical  works. 

On  a  chair  "  Romola  "  lay  open. 

"  Well,  here  you  are.    Looking  over  my  books  1  " 

"  I  say,  this  is  an  awfully  jolly  room.  I  couJ-i  spend  a 
year  here  with  those  books  of  yours.  Jolly  view  from  this 
window  too  ;  all  those  old  red  roofs." 

"  Glad  you  like  my  taste.  Do  you  play  ?  I  had  this 
made  from  an  Arts  and  Crafts  design  .  .  ."  Mr.  Jelf  sat 
down  at  the  piano.  He  had  a  light  touch,  and  played 
selections  that  seemed  to  go  well  with  the  room  and  its 
contents :  Grieg,  "  The  Wedding  March  "  and  "  Peer 
Gynt."  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  "PagUacci,"  "The  Pil- 
grims' March  "...  Then  he  struck  a  few  chords  and 
began  to  sing,  rather  dreamily.  It  was  a  song  of  Heine's  ; 
two  grenadiers  who  heard  in  exile  of  Napoleon's  death. 
"  The  Emperor,  the  Emperor  is  dead." 

Ledgar's  spirit  leapt  up  in  harmony.  Ah,  how  he  had 
wanted  to  be  Bonaparte.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  let's  go  in  to  dinner."  Not  a  big  dinner,  but  good. 
Rhine  wine.  Coffee  more  delicious  than  any  Ledgar  had 
tasted.    Cigarettes.     Then  a  cigar.    Kirschwasser. 

"  I  say,  I  think  you're  jolly  lucky,  Mr.  Jelf." 

"  Lucky  ?  I  don't  know.  I  believe  I'm  supposed  to 
have  fairly  good  taste,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  And  I 
think  life's  worth  while  .  .  .  You  know,  Dunstan,  if 
you'll  allow  me  to  speak  plainly  to  you,  we're  not  in  the 
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office,  of  course,  now,  I  think  the  trouble  with  you  is  that 
you  don't  think  life's  worth  while.  It  doesn't  interest  you. 
You  won't  let  yourself  go.  .  .  .  You  give  me  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  who's  drifting  through  life." 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  said  Ledgar.     "  But  then  .  . 

"  Well  1  " 

"  I  expect  I'm  in  a  different  position  from  you.  I  mean, 
I  haven't  quite  had  your  opportunities.  I  was  brought  up 
very  strictly.  Baptist,  my  people  are ;  old-fashioned, 
early  Victorian  kind  of  training.  Do  you  know  what  pic- 
tures we  have,  for  instance,  at  my  uncle's  ?  Biblical, 
nearly  all.  Then  the  books — Manton's  sermons ;  one  shelf 
full  of  them.  And  texts  on  the  walls.  ...  It  cramps  you, 
somehow ;  takes  the  life  out  of  you.  You  simply  don't  care. 
Now  you  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  now  I  .  .  ."  said  Mr.  Jelf  smiUng.  "  You'U  prob- 
ably be  surprised  to  hear  that  my  father  was  a  Baptist." 

"  No  ?  " 

"  Really.  At  one  time.  What  they  call,  I  believe,  a 
hard-shell  Baptist ;  quite  the  old  style.  That  was  in 
America.  He  drifted  a  bit,  later  on  ;  back-slid,  I  think  they 
call  it.  Of  course  in  America  it's  not  unfashionable 
to  be  a  Baptist.  I  forget  the  figures ;  I  believe  there  are 
about  six  million  of  them." 

"  That  makes  rather  a  difference." 

"  I  dare  say.  Still,  there  were  the  old  observances  all 
the  same  ;  strict  rules  about  Sunday,  theatres,  drink,  cards. 
He  believed  quite  firmly  in  Hell-fire.  And  my  father  wasn't 
a  fool.    A  good  business  man,  sharp  as  needles !  " 

"That's  what  I  can't  swallow.  Hell-fire.  They  call 
Him  a  loving  Father ;  and  yet  He  bums  people  alive  for 
ever.     You  don't  believe  it  ?  " 

"  Implicitly  ...  I  don't  mean  any  quibble  of  words. 
Not  hell  on  this  earth.  Not  age-long  remorse.  Hell- 
fire  ;  &re  for  ever,  and  something  infinitely  worse  than  that. 
War  for  ever ;  all  the  universe — seas,  mountains.  Lien, 
beasts,  planets — all  at  war  to  the  knife  for  ever  again  st- 
one. I  don't  believe  in  what  those  old  divines  say  about 
God  and  tht    "ints  gloating  over  the  agonies  of  the  lost. 
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They  don't  do  that.  The  happiness  of  the  saved  is  not 
enhanced  by  the  misery  of  the  lost.  They  for>;et  tlietn, 
that's  ail.  Hell  is  the  coni])lete  absence  of  (Jod— of  fjood. 
They  are  blotted  out  of  the  si^ht  of  God." 

"  It's  too  awful.  I  couldn't  worship  any  God  who  let 
one  living  creature  suffer  such  a  fate  ;  1 1  ouid  not.  It  was 
the  teaching  of  hell  that  made  me  hate  God." 

"Still,  it's  true.  You  can't  help  yourself.  You  can't 
run  your  head  against  facts.  A  woman  once  went  to 
Carlyle  and  said,  '  I  am  reconciled  to  the  universe.'  '  She 
had  better,"  said  Carlyle  grimly  ...  I  believe  that  every 
word  preached  about  hell,  by  the  Fathers,  l>y  the  Inquisi- 
tors, by  the  most  rabid  old  Calvinist  who  ever  thundered 
from  a  Scottish  pulpit,  is  true;  and  that  it  falls  im- 
measurably short  of  the  truth  .  .  .  Take  another  cigar. 
Have  you  circumcised  it  ?  That's  right  .  .  .  Now  look 
here.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
cruelty  in  the  universe  ?  " 

"  A  little,  I  think."  Ledgar  remembered  his  fight  with 
the  sea  ;  the  storm  ;  the  morning  of  Aunt  Eliza's  death. 

"  Take  human  cruelty  alone ;  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  At  Urga,  in  Mongolia,  there  are  underground 
prisons  into  which  light  rarely  penetrates.  In  these  prisons 
are  coffins  bound  with  iron  clamps.  In  the  side  of  each 
coffin  is  a  hole  for  air  and  for  the  admission  of  water  and 
a  handful  of  rice.  In  each  coffin  is  a  prisoner,  very  often 
a  man  who  has  been  in  a  high  position,  sentenced  for  politi- 
cal offences. 

"  They  never  come  out  .  .  .  Never.  Year  after  year 
passes,  and  they  lie  there,  coffined,  in  the  dark  ;  unable 
to  sit,  unable  to  kneel.  Just  cramped  up  there  in  the  filth 
of  years.  Imagine  a  man  who  has  had  what  luxuries  their 
civihzatiou  affords;  servants,  food,  carriages,  houses, 
gardens.  He  is  torn  from  his  wife  and  children,  torn  from 
his  friends  ;  and  buried  alive  until  death  chooses  to  release 
him.  No  hope.  He  can't  live,  he  can't  die.  There  is 
nothing  to  kill  him.  It's  unendurable,  and  he  has  t;0  endure. 
That's  hell.  You  must  exist  for  ever,  but  you  cannot 
breathe,  cannot  eat,  cannot  drink." 
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"I  romorjibcr  when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Ledgar,  "a 
missionary  fjoitu,'  out  to  China  telling  us  about  the  people 
dyiTig  at  the  rat(^  of  one  with  every  tick  of  the  clock,  and 
going  to  hell.     1  know  how  awful  I  thought  it  was." 

"There's  the  same  idea  in  'The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm.'  You  know  how  the  boy  Ues  awake,  while  the  old 
Dutch  frmi  is  snoring  in  her  clothes  ;  and  he,  too,  thinks 
the  same  thing  about  the  ticking  dock — and  he  hates 
(lOd.  Most  children  puritanically  brought  up  have  similar 
experiences.  I  had.  People  generally  grow  beyond  it, 
unless  they  have  temperaments.  The  poet  Cowper  was 
worried,  of  course,  to  the  end  of  his  life  .  ,  .  Society, 
civilizations  grow  beyond  hell.  When  a  man  or  a  civiliza- 
tion has  learnt  the  art  of  living  in  tune  with  the  ordered 
universe,  hell  is  forgotten  ;  educated  people  laugh  at  it. 
It  is  so  remote  from  their  experience.  But  it's  there. 
Underneath  all  the  grafting  of  pleasant,  sweet,  kindly 
things,  there's  the  lurking  terror.  Under  the  grass  an<l 
moss,  earth  and  stone  ;  under  the  earth  and  stone,  iron  and 
fire.  You  can't  see  them  ;  they're  there.  And  under  mi-n 
and  the  universe,  the  everlasting  arms  of  love ;  but  under 
the  love,  cruelty — pitiless,  remorseless,  incredible !  " 

"  But  do  you  seriously  think  all  those  millions  of  people 
who  have  never  even  heard  of  Christ  are  lost  ?  " 

"Of  course  not.  It's  an  incredible  thought.  A  man 
may  put  on  the  new  man  in  Christ ;  but  he  may  put  on 
the  new  man  also  in  Mahomet,  in  Buddha,  in  whoever 
brings  him  what  is  true  for  him,  in  Mumbo  Jumbo,  or  Zeus, 
or  Jupiter,  or  Moccus.  The  Bible  talks  about  others  not 
of  this  fold;  it  talks  about  all  who  work  righteousness 
being  accepted. 

"  One  of  the  things  the  disciples  were  so  anxious  to  know 
was  whether  fw  were  saved.  All  teaclu-rs,  you  know, 
open  windows  in  the  opaque  wall  of  thitigs,  and  show  the 
flood  of  light  beyond.  Christ  showed  such  a  blaze  of  light 
that  His  disciples,  in  an  ecstasy  at  destinies  hitherto 
unguessed  at,  were  all  asking,  '  Who  shaii  be  first  in  U.is 
wonderful  kingdom  ?  '  Would  Peter  come  before  Andrew  1 
John  before  James  ?  " 
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"  And  Judas  1  "  said  Ledgar.  "  I  must  say  Thomas  and 
Judas  always  appealed  to  me  more  than  any  of  the  others. 
Most  of  the  disciples  seemed  so  much  like  the  Baptist  types 
I  knew  ;  frightfully  selfish  about  their  own  front  seats  in 
heaven — slobbering  over  their  Master —  I'm  sorry,  it's  not 
quite  the  way  to  put  it.  I  suppose  they  thought  Judas 
would  never  get  in  at  all  !  " 

"  I  don't  see  why.  Judas  was  like  one  of  themselves. 
Most  likely  quite  popular ;  a  sly,  secretive,  clever  man, 
able  to  make  himself  liked.  You  know  his  portrait  in  the 
Cenacolo  t  '  It  is  he  !  He  of  whom  it  is  said,  Satan 
entered  into  him  ;  who  knew  perhaps  more  than  any  of 
them,  but  who  would  not  accept  the  cry,  that  '  all  be  one,' 
because  he  desired  to  be  an  one  by  himself.'  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  Judas.  There's  a  picture  of  him,  I  think, 
at  Munich ;  after  the  betrayal  he  wanders  by  himself  in 
agony,  and  sees  a  man  making  a  coflQn — a  coffin  for  the 
Christ.  Oh,  and  I  have  some  little  thumbnail  sketches 
done  by  a  friend  of  mine.  Here  they  are."  He  turned 
to  a  portfolio  "  Rather  clever,  I  think.  This  is  the  most 
striking."  It  showed  Judas,  an  uncouth,  dishevelled, 
almost  bizarre  figure,  just  before  his  suicide ;  flying  from 
man  and  the  haunts  of  man  ;  dazed,  absolutely  staggered 
at  the  reaUsation  of  what  he  had  done  and  of  the  forces  of 
retribution  and  of  world-tragedy  he  had  set  in  motion. 
By  one  kiss  !  jtlnd  even  the  thirty  pieces  had  to  be  flung 
back.  They  were  nothing  to  him  now  ;  he  had  lost  his 
soul  and  nothing  profited  ...  A  figure  not  without 
pathos  in  its  isolation. 

"  The  Catholic  Church  says,  I  believe,  that  there  is  no 
certainty  that  any  one  is  lost  but  Judas,"  went  on  Mr. 
Jelf.  "  I  think  myself  there  is  one  other  .  .  .  Anti- 
Christ.  It  is  absolutely  criminal  for  people  to  give  children 
the  impression  that  millions  are  lost." 

"  The  Bible  seems  to  siiggest  a  great  many.  All  those 
pictures  of  the  Last  Day  ..." 

"  My  dear  Dunstan,  this  life  of  ours,  to  use  a  very  vulgar 
phrase,  is  just  a  gigantic  game  of  spoof.  There's  Dives 
waking  in  torment ;  there  are  the  kings  flung  bound  into 
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hell;  there  are  the  wicked  calling  on  the  rocks  to  cover 
them.  You  get  the  impression  of  a  very  cruel,  very  terrible 
God;  when  really  He  is  too  kind  to  be  true.  The  Church  has 
been  coloured  by  the  first  impression.  Artists  have  painted 
from  it ;  writers  like  Dante  enlarged  upon  it.  And,  all  the 
time,  this  is  to  frighten  one  man.  To  frighten  one,  to  frighten 
all,  so  that  they  may  avoid  being  that  one.  You  know  the 
game  of  musical  chairs  !  The  music  plays,  soft  and  slow, 
loud  and  fast ;  the  players  circle,  scramble,  jostle  ;  when  the 
music  stops  one  is  shut  out  of  the  game.  Devil  take  the 
hindmost !  It's  the  way  of  things ;  the  law  inflexible — 
you  can't  alter  it.  Why  should  there  be  any  cruelty  at  all 
underlying  things  ?  Why  should  man  have  a  backbone  ? 
Simply  because  he  cannot  exist  without  it  .  .  .  You 
seem  to,  however,  Dunstan.  You  don't  seem  to  me  to  have 
much  more  backbone  than  an  acorn -worm  or  an  ascidian. 
Just  a  notochord,  I  suppose,  to  hold  you  together  .  .  . 
Now  listen  to  this  :  " 

He  took  a  book  from  one  of  the  cabinets—"  The  School 
for  Saints." 

"  •  Almighty  God  no  doubt  is  a  good  friend,  Madame.' 
It  is  Madura  speaking  to  Bridget  Parflete.  '  But  why  does 
He,  with  His  omnipotence,  permit  such  injustice  and  so  many 
horrors  in  the  world  ! 

"  '  He  could  make  them  cease.  But  at  what  a,  cost  ? 
No  less  than  our  free-will,  which,  while  it  makes  the  misery, 
makes  also  the  greatness  of  human  nature.'  " 


"  I  have  brought  you  some  of  my  work  to  look  over," 
said  Ledgar. 

"Oh,  we  were  almost  forgetting  the  object  of  your 
visit !  Good  man  ;  I'm  glad  you  thought  of  bringing 
these.  Now  I'm  to  be  quite  candid.  You're  not  thin- 
skinned  !  " 

"  I  want  you  to  say  what  you  think." 

"  Because  I  mortally  offended  a  man  the  other  day.  He 
won't  speak  now.  He  brought  me  the  first  chapters  of  a 
novel.  Two  lovers  were  walking  out  together,  and  dis- 
cussed books.    And  then  followed  a  carefully  compiled 
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catalogue  of  a  few  of  the  books  they  discussed.  It  ran  to 
three  pages.  '  The  Jumping  Frog  '  and  '  Sartor  Resartus  ' 
were  side  by  side ;  '  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  '  was  balanced  by  the  '  Hibbert  Journal.'  He  was 
quite  huffy  when  I  said  I  had  never  met  a  brace  of  lovers 
who  spent  their  time  quite  so  profitably.  He  said  they  were 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  cultured  people.  .  .  .  Fill 
up,  and  I'll  look  them  over." 

Jelf  relit  his  pipe  and  spent  twenty  minutes  running 
through  the  manuscripts.  "  H'm ! "  he  said  at  last, 
*'  you  seem  to  have  here  exactly  the  stuff  of  which  every 
newspaper  waste-basket  in  London  is  full.  '  Early  Morn- 
ing in  Co  vent  Garden.'  '  Sailors'  Queer  Pets '  .  .  . 
I  dare  say  the  batch,  carefully  sent  out,  might  bring  you  in 
five  pounds,  less  postage." 

Ledgar  looked  crestfallen. 

"  Wait  a  moment ;  these  verses  seem  a  little  more 
promising.  Not  brilliant,  perhaps,  but  quite  passable. 
Where's  the  place  1    And  what's  the  tragedy  T  " 

"  Came  Bay,  where  I  spent  my  childhood,  you  know  ; 
my  people  live  there.  The  idea  is  simply  someone  making  a 
mess  of  things." 

Jelf  read  the  verses  in  an  undertone. 

Lichen  green  and  lichen  grey, 
On  each  roof  about  the  bay  ; 
Mo8s-grown  street  where  children's  feet 
Patter  the  long  hours  away  ; 
O  my  heart,  rememb'ring  how. 
Where  those  golden  summers  now  ? 

Scent  of  roses,  scent  of  hay. 
Where  the  fritiUaries  play, 
Crier's  beU  that  sounds  the  knell 
Of  some  treasure  gone  astray — 
Treasure  of  far  greater  cost 
On  those  paths  and  downs  was  lost. 
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Fliuh  of  foam  a«,  turning  home, 
Breakers  thunder  in  their  rage. 
Qlint  of  wave  and  tossing  spray, 
Brief  as  these,  my  childhood's  day. 

Coastwise  lights,  where  sea-birds  grey, 
White  or  blcu^k-capped  hunt  their  prey, 
Rocks  of  weed,  where  shelled  folk  feed, 
Tiny  fishes  hide  from  fray  .  .  . 
8wift  as  light,  and  darting  foe, 
Those  lost  hours  flash  and  go. 

Ood,  Who  with  the  rosy  light, 
Painted  sands  and  towers  so  bright. 
Painted  sky  and  butterfly, 
Oold  and  purple  for  delight, 
While  each  opal  pool's  aflame, 
One  in  darkness  breathes  Thy  name. 

"  Not  bad,"  said  Jelf.  "  This  essay  on  old  Paris  is 
excellent.  Well  written  and  interesting.  You've  got  the 
atmosphere  of  Villon's  Paris.  Sounds  as  if  you've  been 
reading  '  A  Lodging  for  the  Night.'  The  opening  chapter 
of  your  novel,  too,  is  promising  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  certainly  have  a  gift ;  if  you  tried  you  could  do  some- 
thing. The  difficulty  with  you  seems  that  you  won't 
try.  You  start  something  good ;  then  an  idea  comes 
along  ;  you  think  '  That's  worth  a  guinea  ' — and  the  work 
that's  really  worth  while  is  shelved.  You  must  fight  in  this 
world ;  things  are  had  for  fighting  and  trying,  not  for 
asking  ...  I  was  talking  about  my  father  just  now. 
Well,  he  went  out  to  America  without  money,  a  poor  man. 
He  got  to  hear  that  Steinmayer,  the  millionaire  newspaper 
man,  was  going  down  to  the  coast  by  a  certain  train.  He 
spent  all  the  money  he  had  on  a  Pullman  ticket,  was  shut 
up  with  him  for  half  a  dozen  hours,  made  himself  agreeable 
and  impressive,  and  was  asked  to  luncheon.  Steinmayer's 
a  queer  man,  with  fa^s.  A  man  with  only  one  eye.  He's 
one  extraordinary  custom  ;  all  the  people  he  has  about 
him  have  titles — real  titles ;    French  and  Italian  counts, 
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Oennan  barouH,  and  ho  forth.  But  he  gave  my  father  a 
job  as  assifltant  secretary.  There  was  some  big  financial 
deal  on,  and  Steinniayer  want/cd  to  know  exactly  how  a 
certain  firm  was  going  to  utt.  My  father  got  on  the  track 
of  the  two  partners  in  the  firm  ;  bribed  a  guard  to  get  him 
into  the  carriage  in  which  they  were  travelling.  They  were 
a  bit  huffed,  and  spoke  to  him.  He  pret^  nded  to  be  stone 
deaf.  Made  them  write  down  what  they  had  to  say. 
li»>fore  long  they  were  jabbering  nineteen  to  the  dozen, 
giving  the  whole  show  away.  In  (lerman  ;  thouglit  they 
they  were  perfectly  safe.  My  father  brought  it  all  to  Stein - 
mayer.  Ue  had  a  place  on  some  island  near  the  coast — I 
forget  the  name,  and  told  ray  father  to  telegraph  off  to 
New  York,  from  the  maiulaml,  without  letting  any  one 
get  wind  of  what  was  on.  lie  told  the  people  who  kept 
the  launch  to  have  steam  up  ready  to  take  him  across,  and 
gaid  she  was  to  be  over  at  the  mainland  again  for  him  at  a 
certain  hour.  Then  he  slipped  down  to  the  quay,  and  went 
over  in  an  old  cargo  boat.  The  men  were  rather  savage 
when  he  came  down  to  the  launch  at  the  mainland  to  return  ; 
the  other  people  had  been  after  her.  My  father  found  them 
all  half  drunk.  He  told  me — it's  typically  Yankee — that 
he  watched  the  steam-gauge,  or  safety-valve,  or  whatever 
the  indicator  thing  is  called,  rise  to  danger,  and  they  took  no 
notice.  When  it  got  past  danger  point  he  drew  the  captain's 
attention  to  it.  '  Oh,  I  gueRi  she'll  stand  it,'  he  said,  spit- 
ting a  chew  of  tobacco  out  of  his  mouth.  '  She's  a  new 
engine ;  the  old  one  blew  up  last  week.'  My  father  was 
comparatively  a  rich  man  when  he  died.  Of  course  I 
could  hardly  keep  up  these  chambers  and  travel  every  year 
on  what  I  get  from  the  oflftce." 

"And  what  do  you  think  I  had  better  do  about  re- 
signing !  " 

"I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  finish  this  book 
in  your  spare  time.  Throw  over  all  that  other  penny 
paper  business.  It's  not  good  enough.  I  tried  it  for  a 
time." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wrote  f  " 

"Verj-  little.  Verse,  mostly;  for  literary  papers  like 
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tho  ftpectator.  KHHays  now  and  then  ;  travel  papew,  and 
8o  ou.     Mine's  a  small  gLfc." 

Ledjfar  felt  that  in  any  case  Jelf's  work  would  be  good— 
not  great  work,  perhaps,  hut  certainly  delicate  and  polished. 
The  visit  was  opening  windows  into  new  worlds. 

'•  I  always  like  London  at  night.  That  was  one  of  my 
subjects;  the  night  view  from  this  window.  One  feels 
something  Uke  TeufelsdrOckh  in  his  tower  at  Weissnichtwo 
.  .  .  Anything  to  read  on  your  way  back  t  Have  you 
ever  read  Balzac's  '  Peau  de  Chagrin  *  t  Take  it,  and  give 
me  your  idea  of  it.  I  want  to  see  what  meaning  vou  read 
into  it." 

"  Thanks,  awfully.  You've  given  me  the  jolliest  even- 
ing I've  ever  had  in  my  life." 

"  I'm  ah-aid  that  argues  a  dull  life.  Still— do  you  know 
'  Sophocles,'  by  the  way  t  " 

"  I'm  sorry  I  don't  know  any  Greek." 

"  Well,  two  lines  of  '  Sophocles '  might  serve  you  as  a 
useful  motto : 

Oeoiy  fxh,  kuv  d  fifiSiv  wv,  u/xuv  KpAroi  KnTfiKTii<TaiTO 

With  the  lu'lp  of  the  gods  even  a  man  who  was  no  man 
might  prove  a  conqueror.     Good  night  and  good  luck." 
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CHAPTEE  II 


Ledgar  had  never  read  previously  any  work  by  Balzac. 
It  was  raining  slightly,  but  he  found  a  seat  in  an  omnibus, 
and  opened  his  book.  The  idea  of  selection,  of  discrimina- 
tion in  his  reading,  was  new  to  him.  Hitherto  he  had  taken 
books  at  random ;  chiefly  fiction.  Mr.  Jelf  evidently 
exercised  thought  over  even  the  trifling  businesses  of 
life.  But  the  visit  to  Marlow's  Inn  had  revealed  a  world 
hitherto  almost  unsuspected.  It  was  difftient  altogether 
from  the  world  of  Carne  Bay,  of  the  Crescent,  and  even 
of  Beltinge  .  .  .  And  it  was  a  very  pleasant  world, 
thought  Ledgar. 

He  was  soon  exploring  the  most  marvellous  curiosity 
shop  in  all  fiction.  A  curiosity  shop  to  which  Dickens's 
stands  in  the  relationship  of  an  East  End  Marine  Store 
Dealer's  to  Aladdin's  or  Monte  Cristo's  treasure  house. 
His  imagination  was  spell-bound  by  the  gorgeous  catalogue  ; 
arms  and  armour,  jewels,  ivories,  pictures,  china,  cameos, 
furniture,  missals — all  that  skilled  craftsmen  in  every  land 
and  age  have  lavished  care  upon.  The  wild  ass's  skin 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  its  purchaser,  when  a  man 
opposite — a  man  with  a  round,  red  face — tapped  him  on  the 
knee. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  seem  to  know  your  face.  Now  don't 
tell  me  ;   let  me  guess.    Mr.  Chittick,  isn't  it  !  " 

"  No,  that's  not  my  name." 

"  Then  it's  Gibson  !  " 

"  No,  nor  Gibson." 

The  stranger,  looking  puzzled,  raised  his  hat  and 
scratched  his  head.  "  I  always  thought  I  had  a  good 
memory  too.  It's  a  long  time  since  I  was  in  Ebenezer 
Sunday  School,  though.  Let's  see,  there  was  Perkins, 
Marson  ..." 
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"  My  name's  Dunstan,"  said  Ledgar.  At  first  he  had 
been  suspicious  ot  the  confidence  trick. 

"  Ah,  Dunstan  ;  hadn't  quite  got  it.  Wasn't  far  out, 
though  ;  I  knew  it  was  something  like  Chittick  or  Gibson. 
You  don't  remember  me  ?  Tom  Purkis,  Piggy  Purkis 
they  always  called  me ;  Bogers  and  Purkis,  butchers, 
27,  Sea  Street." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  remember."  Purkis  had  been  in  the 
same  class  at  Sunday  school.  His  sister  was  the  fat  little 
girl  who  was  one  of  Ledgar's  early  sweethearts,  and  was 
discarded  for  anatomical  reasons  in  favour  of  Winnie 
Campion. 

"  I'm  buyer  now  to  Parrott  and  Podmore.  How  much 
do  you  think  I  make  !    Guess." 

"  No  idea."  said  Ledgar.     "  Two  hundred  ?  " 

Purkis  bent  forward,  tapped  him  on  the  knee,  said  "  Six," 
and  drew  back  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  words. 

Lbs  pronunciation  of  "  face,"  and  similar  words,  quite 
unlike  Came  Bay,  indicated  that  he  was  cultivating 
London  EngUsh,  and  had  not  been  quite  fortunate  in  his 
tutors,  Ledgar  knew  a  German  at  the  office  whose  English 
had  been  permanently  impaired  by  his  taking  Shakespeare, 
the  greatest  English  writer,  as  his  master.  His  conversa- 
tion was  liberally  sprinkled  with  gram  mercies,  good-dens, 
marrys,  and  the  like ;  sometimes  it  became  far  too  six- 
teenth century  for  modern  taste. 

"  Know  Jack  Newport  !     Did  you  hear  about  him  !  " 

"  I  was  at  school  with  him.  He  was  my  chief  friend 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  bought  a  guinea-pig  from  him. 
What  about  him  ?  " 

"  There  was  only  a  line  about  it  in  the  London  papers ; 
I  dessay  you  missed  it.  But  the  Ashbridge  and  Carne 
Bay  papers  was  full  of  it.  Give  it  placards  with  '  Eevolt- 
ing  Details.'  Funny  thing,  printing  'em  if  they're  revolting 
.  .  .  Nesty  business.  The  Newports  live  in  Montacute 
Street,  you  know  ;  ironmongers." 

"  I  know,  I've  been  to  tea  there.  Old  Newport  was  a 
deacon  at  our  chapel." 

"  Yes,  well  young  Jack's  their  only  child ;    they  were 
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married  late  you  know ;  quite  old  people.  They  were 
wrapped  up  in  him,  but  I  don't  think  they  gave  him  enough 
rein.  He  got  flirting  with  some  gel,  rather  pretty  little 
bit  of  goods,  at  Bartholomews,  the  drapers  in  Stone  Street. 
He'd  managed  to  wheedle  a  latchkey  out  of  the  old  people, 
and  one  night  when  he  and  Cissie  Crystal — that  was  her 
name — had  been  on  the  pier  together,  he  asked  her  in  to 
have  a  bit  of  supper.  Just  a  lark  you  know ;  no  hanky- 
panky.  Sort  of  boy-and-girl  thing ;  rather  sport  to  rum- 
mage about  in  the  pantry  and  kitchen  and  all  that,  with 
the  old  parties  snoring  upstairs  .  .  .  Well,  she  had  rather 
a  pretty  frock  on,  and  I  dessay  she  got  giggling  and  making 
eyes  a  bit  while  they  were  setting  the  cloth.  He  lost  his 
wool,  and  simply  went  at  her.  She  screamed — only  once, 
it  seems ;  scared,  and  didn't  think  what  she  was  doing. 
Down  came  the  poor  old  things  upstairs.  And  that  pleasant 
boy  of  theirs  (sang  in  the  choir  at  chapel,  looked  after  the 
libery  tickets  in  the  Sunday  School)  stood  in  the  doorway, 
holding  a  poker  covered  with  blood  and  hair.  'I  killed 
her,'  he  said,  quite  quietly.  The  gel  lay  there  dead  across 
the  scuttle,  and  coal  and  dust  all  over  the  room,  like  it 
might  be  a  cellar.  '  You'd  better  fetch  the  police,  mother 
and  dad.    It's  all  your  damned  religion  that'p  done  it.'  " 

"  Jack  Newport !  But — but  what  on  earth  did  he  want 
to  kill  her  for  T    Killed,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Dead  as  a  stone.  Lost  his  head,  I  suppose  ;  frightened. 
Sort  of  '  all  up  with  me  now  ;  don't  care  a  damn  what  I  do, 
but  I'll  stop  her  squealing  '-feeling  came  over  him,  I  s'pose. 
His  poor  old  mother  swooned  right  away,  and  she's  been 
going  off  into  fits  ever  since.  They  don't  think  she'll 
get  over  it." 

"  What  an  awful  business !  And  are  they  going  to  try 
him  t  " 

"  Detained  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  Brought  it 
in  temporary  insanity  .  .  .  I'm  getting  out  here.  Glad 
to  see  you.    Here's  my  card,  if  you're  ever  in  our  direction." 

He  brought  out  a  very  large  o^rd  engraved  in  ornate 
lettering  and  scroll  work. 

Ledgar  put  down  his  book.  Poor  old  Jack !  He  tried 
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to  reconstruct  the  tragedy,  and  then  to  niak*;  out  the  obscure 
psychology  of  the  business.  What  did  Jack  nrean  by  saying 
"  It's  all  your  damned  religion  "  t 

Purkis's  sympathies  were  clearly,  and  no  doubt  properly, 
entirely  with  the  old  people.  But  then  Purkis  was  an  easy- 
going, matter-of-fact,  business-like  sort  of  person,  without 
much  penetration. 

Like  Ledgar,  Jack  Newport  had  a  temperament. 

When  he  reached  the  Crescent,  Ledgar  found  Mr.  Muttle- 
boy  pacing  up  and  down  the  house  in  dressing-gown  and 
soft  slippers.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  now  in  wander- 
ing about  the  house.  It  was  pathetic  to  watch  him  as 
he  picked  up  and  put  down  this  or  that  article  which 
his  wife  had  used  or  valued.  Once  Ledgar  found  him 
sitting  alone  at  the  table — they  had  meals  in  the  small 
room  now — with  his  wife's  chair  in  its  place,  an  old  green 
cosy  he  had  raked  out  from  somewhere  near  him,  her  has 
sock  underneath  her  chair,  and  the  saucer  placed  near  it 
for  the  dog:  he  was  pretending  that  she  was  back.  He 
missed  her  at  every  turn  ;  she  had  made  herself  indispens- 
able by  a  hundred  simple  little  offices  which  no  one  else 
could  render  satisfactorily.  She  cleaned  his  glasses 
before  prayers,  and  found  his  place  in  the  big  Bible.  She 
brushed  his  hat — generally  the  wrong  way — and  pinned 
a  flower  in  his  coat  before  he  went  to  town.  She  cut  the 
envelopes  of  his  letters,  and  indexed  them.  She  played  her 
only  secular  tune  to  him  regularly  after  dinner,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Not  a  magnificent  performance ;  just  a  little 
suggestive  of  five-finger  exercises  and  Chinese  chop-sticks, 
but  he  liked  it,  and  Ledgar  caught  him  trjdng  to  pick  it  out 
out  on  the  piano  with  one  finger.  Mr.  Muttleboy  had  aged 
considerably  during  the  last  few  days. 

When  he  went  to  bed  Ledgar's  thoughts  turned  again 
to  the  tragedy  at  Came  Bay.  Was  it  anything  to  do  with 
"  this  damned  religion  "  ?  His  evening  with  Jelf,  and  the 
fact  that  his  host  had  also  been  brought  up  as  a  Baptist, 
made  him  inclined  to  reconsider  his  atliiude  towards 
the  denomination  in  which  he  had  spent  his  boyhood. 
And  now  came  news  of  this  terrible  business,  which  brought 
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back  all  his  own  questioning — all  his  obsession  of  cruelty, 
all  his  resentment  at  the  cramping  influence  of  Puritanism. 
He  tried  to  reconstruct  the  crime  after  the  fashion  of  a 
French  criminal  process.  The  stuffy  parlour  in  which  he 
had  more  than  once  had  tea ;  one  door  separating  it  from 
the  shop,  the  other  leading  to  a  small  passage  at  the  end 
of  which  were  pantry  and  kitchen.  By  the  side  of  the 
fireplace,  in  which  perhaps  were  embers,  the  poker  standing  ; 
and  the  scuttle  close  at  hand.  Both  are  excited,  "  giggley," 
creeping  about  and  whispering,  thinking  it  all  great  fun. 
Jack  loses  control  of  himself ;  the  girl,  frightened,  screams 
out ;  as  the  feet  of  the  old  people  are  on  the  stairs,  he 
snatches  up  the  poker  and  strikes  her. 

The  scream  was  a  death  sentence ;  the  turning  down  of 
thumbs.  It  was  like  that  marvellous  sentence  in  Esther — a 
sentence  holding  the  very  essence  of  inevitable  tragedy  .  . . 

"  As  the  word  went  out  of  the  king's  mouth,  they  covered 
Haman's  face." 

The  story,  the  most  dramatic  perhaps  in  all  Uterature, 
flashed  through  Ledgar's  mind.  There  are  Ahasuerus, 
the  Queen,  and  Haman  at  the  banquet  of  wine.  Haman  is 
rich,  powertul,  with  perhaps  only  one  enemy  whom  he 
is  seeking  to  destroy.  But  the  Queen  accuses  him  before 
the  King  ;  and  instantly  his  position,  a  minute  since  secure 
and  unassailable,  is  in  jeopardy — ^his  life  itself  in  jeopardy. 
Ahasuerus  is  a  just  and  a  good  ruler ;  will  not  act  in  the 
hastiness  of  his  wrath  ;  he  goes  into  the  palace  garden, 
and  paces  its  walks  in  thought.  And  the  wretched  man 
within  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Queen.  It  is 
an  amazing  picture.  Esther,  scornful,  pitiless,  remembers 
the  case  of  her  people,  and  hardens  her  heart.  Every- 
thing in  the  setting  reminds  Haman  of  the  joy  of  Ufe, 
soon  to  be  snatched  from  him  ;  wine  ruby-red  in  the  gob- 
lets, guests  and  slaves,  jewels  and  the  Queen's  beauty, 
the  scent  of  roses  from  the  Persian  garden  ;  fountains ; 
violet  night  and  stars  .  .  .  The  feet  of  the  King  draw 
near.  Panic-stricken,  the  wretch  grovels  at  the  feet  of 
Esther ;  imploring  her  to  intercede,  falls  even  upon  the  couch 
on  which  she  Ues. 
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And  the  King  returns  from  the  palace  garden  to  the 
place  of  the  banquet  of  wine ;  and  sees  Haman  ;  and  if 
there  had  before  been  mercy,  it  is  revoked.  What !  This 
wretch  on  whom  I  have  lavished  honours,  whose  life  lay 
but  a  moment  since  trembling  in  my  hands  under  the 
stars — "  Will  he  force  the  Queen  also  before  me  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  And  as  the  word  went  out  of  the  king's  mouth,  they 
covered  Haman's  face.  ..."  All  over  with  Haman. 
No  more  Persian  roses,  the  market  place,  and  banquets  of 
wine  ;  no  more  Zeresh  his  wife,  and  all  his  friends.  Har- 
bonah,  one  of  the  chamberlains — ^who  has  been  drinking 
perhaps,  and  talking  with  him  just  before — reflects,  "  A 
gallows  fifty  cubits  high  stands  in  the  house  of  Haman." 
"  Hang  him  thereon.  ..." 

Well ;  there  was  an  Eastern  tragedy,  in  a  king's  palace, 
with  rulers  and  nobles  as  actors.  And  here  was  a  sordid, 
sorry  little  tragedy  in  a  small  English  seaside  town ;  the 
actors,  an  old  Baptist  grocer,  his  wife  and  son  ;  and  a  girl 
from  a  draper's  shop.  He  was  sorry,  with  Purkis,  for  those 
poor  old  things  coming  down,  startled,  in  their  night- 
gowns, thinking  some  danger  threatened  their  boy ;  he 
was  sorry  for  Jack  Newport.  Poor  old  Jack  !  The  insane 
act  of  a  criminal ;  a  brutal,  heartless  crime,  Purkis  thought. 
There  was  something  more  than  that. 

They  liked  one  another ;  had  had  a  jolly  evening ;  a 
couple  of  silly,  giggling  youngsters.  She  screamed  ;  and 
"  as  the  scream  " — well,  he  killed  her. 

To  get  into  the  secret  he  wanted  to  look  at  the  character 
of  Jack  ;  the  character  of  his  parents. 

Jack  Newport  was  a  dreamy  boy ;  not  brilliant,  but 
intelligent  and  highly  strung.  Jolly  enough  as  a  rule ; 
good,  or  well-intentioned ;  likely  to  go  to  pieces  in  an 
emergency.  The  last  thing  Ledgar  would  have  said  of 
him  was  that  he  was  cruel. 

His  parents  were — not  Pharisees ;  they  were  good  and 
true  people  ;  but  rigid  in  their  righteousness.  If  they  had 
been  Jews  they  would  have  worn  very  broad  phylaeteries. 
Jack,  full  of  life,  found  himself  surrounded  on  every  hand 
with  meticulous  piety.    Exaggerated  piety ;    intolerable 
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piety.  Every  word,  look,  action  examined  and  guarded. 
The  piety  that  sends  people  to  and  fro  with  sleeve-links 
every  quarter,  to  be  sold  at  auction  and  bought  in  for 
conscience'  sake ;  the  piety  that  will  not  let  you  whistle 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  piety  that  labels  medicinal  brandy 
"  poison  "  ;  the  piety  that  everywhere  scents  heresy  ; 
the  piety  that  flies  into  berserk  rage  if  someone  suggests 
that,  since  cancer  or  consumption  may  be  communicated 
by  the  ordinary  sacramental  vessels,  separate  cups  should 
be  used. 

"  Be  perfect,  as  God  Himself  is  perfect." 

"  Be  not  righteous  overmuch." 

Ledgar  tried  to  realise  the  boy's  emotions  in  the  brief 
moment  during  which  the  girl's  scream  rang  through  the 
house.  How  would  an  ordinary  boy,  brought  up  in  an 
ordinary  way,  have  acted  1 

Jack  lost  his  head.  If  his  parents  entered  the  room,  all 
seemed  over  with  him.  Explanations  would  have  been 
useless  ;  his  character  gone  altogether.  A  lad  of  stronger 
character  might  have  brazened  it  out  and  faced  some  chid- 
ing. Ordinary  parents  might  have  listened  to  explanations. 
The  trouble  lay  in  the  contrast,  the  awful  and  appalUng 
contrast,  between  their  standard  and  his.  Biding  a 
bicycle  on  Sunday  ;  bringing  a  strange  girl  into  the  house  at 
the  dead  of  night.  Her  dress  torn  too  ;  damning  evidence. 
If  there  were  any  noise  they  would  come  down.  She 
screamed  ;  at  all  costs  to  stop  her  screaming !  Not  only 
that — but  that  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  for  him. 
Her  scream  had  "  covered  his  face  !  " 

He  took  up  the  poker  and  killed  her.  Before  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing  it  was  done.  And  then,  done  for  him- 
self, he  simply  flung  himself  away.  The  Eussians  have  a 
word  for  this  obscure  phase  of  morbid  psychology.  Otoha- 
ianie.  It  is  not  infrequent  among  Slavs  ;  rare  in  England, 
and  then  confined  almost  exclusively  to  men  of  genius. 
It  is  allied  with  the  feeling  that  makes  a  man,  on  a  high 
tower,  want  to  fling  himself  headlong  into  the  abyss. 
When  the  devil  took  Christ  up  into  the  holy  city  and  set 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  he  said  to  him,  "  If  thou 
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be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down."  Over  the  edge 
of  life,  over  the  rim  of  the  ordered  world,  Jack  cast  himself 
down.  A  normal  lad  would  have  faced  the  music.  A  lad 
not  confronted  with  a  standard  seemingly  \inattainable, 
a  standard  making  molehills  of  wrong  doing  into  mountains, 
would  have  faced  the  music. 

He  could  not  face  it.  "  I'm  done,"  he  said  in  effect, 
"  may  as  well  end  the  business.  My  life's  over."  And  so, 
to  those  two  poor  old  creatures  who  loved  him,  "  May  as 
well  send  for  the  police.  Your  damned  religion  has  done 
for  me."  And  it  was  their  religion.  Not  entirely,  not 
exclusively ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  religion, 
Jack  Newport  would  never  have  flung  himself  away. 

Ledgar,  with  some  diffidence,  asked  Mr.  Jelf  to  dinner 
a  few  days  later  at  the  Crescent.  When  he  first  came  to 
London  the  old  house  seemed  almost  palatial  ...  He 
told  the  story  of  the  Came  Bay  tragedy.  Secretly,  he  had 
revoked  his  decision  to  re-examine  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  Church  of  his  own  people.  "  Baptis',  Baptis'  I  was 
born,  and  Baptis'  I  will  die,"  runs  a  negro  plantation 
melody.  He  was  born  a  Baptist ;  he  did  not  mean  to  die 
one.  The  news  which  Purkis  had  brought  him  reminded 
him  too  vividly  of  his  own  mental  agony. 

Jelf  sympathized  quite  frankly  with  the  parents.  "  I 
may  lack  sympathetic  imagination,"  he  said,  "  but  a  lad 
incapable  of  more  control  than  to  do  so  horrible  a  thing 
seems  to  me  in  his  proper  place  in  a  criminal  asylum.  No 
doubt  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  him  intellectually.  I 
don't  know.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  to  treat  a  crime 
like  that  sentimentally  is  a  mistake.  Could  he  not  have 
married  some  nice  girl !  I  mean,  would  his  parents  have 
placed  any  obstacle  in  his  way  f  " 

"  No — they  would  have  been  pleased,  I  expect ;  cer- 
tainly his  mother  would.  As  for  his  father — well,  I  don't 
know.  Very  likely  immensely  pleased,  and  yet  pretending 
to  be  displeased.  There  was  one  man  I  knew  at  the  chapel ; 
his  son  was  about  thirty,  earning  good  wages ;  he  got  en- 
gaged to  a  quite  nice  and  suitable  girl.  And  the  father's 
only  comment  was  '  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  pre- 
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vented  it.'  .  .  .  It's  a  particular,  dour  Puritan  type ; 
perhaps  not  confined  to  I*uritauism.  Tliey  give  up  so 
much  ;  they  deal  so  much  in  prohibitions ;  it  becomes  a 
habit  to  attempt  prohibition  everywhere.  It  acts  dis- 
astrously on  certain  natures." 

"  I  know,"  said  Jelf.  "  Still,  it's  not  exactly  a  common 
thing,  even  in  Baptist  circles,  for  young  men  to  leave  the 
dead  bodies  of  girls  about  on  the  carpet  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  then  to  request  their  parents  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  executioner  ...  I  had  my  own  experience  of 
Nonconformity;  not  quite  such  an  experience,  I  suspect, 
as  yours,  but  I  went  through  something.  Intellectually  I 
believe  the  Baptists  get  as  near  absolute  truth  as  any. 
Taking  the  Bible  as  their  guide — a  Book  which,  whatever 
its  inconsistencies,  is  certainly  in  a  special  sense  the  Word 
of  God — they  seem  to  me  to  carry  out  its  teachings  and 
injunctions  as  closely  as  any  body  of  believers ;  even 
(it  is  an  unimportant  matter)  in  immersion  they  seem 
right ;  Christ  and  Naamau  entered  the  river ;  the  idea 
of  complete  immersion,  too,  seems  to  me  to  hold  a  very 
important  spiritual  truth.  Of  course  they  are  often  terribly 
narrow.  Nearly  right  themselves,  they  cannot  see  that 
truth  has  many  facets  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  about 
the  amount  of  mental  suffering  the  narrowness  of  Non- 
conformity has  caused,  especially  to  children.  I  do  not 
call  myself  a  Nonconformist,  because  if  I  worship  at  all 
in  any  building,  my  nature  seems  to  demand  a  form,  more 
aesthetic — I  do  not  like  the  word — less  austere  and  plain  in 
its  externals.  But  I  am  in  sympathy  with  them.  And  yet 
I  feel  convinced  that  no  religion  or  form  of  religion  in  the 
history  of  this  world,  not  even  the  most  primitive,  the  most 
barbaric,  the  most  cruel,  has  added  so  much  unspeakable 
suffering  to  the  misery  of  man." 

"  Then  if  religion  is  meant  to  afford  comfort  to  man, 
what  excuse  can  be  given  1  " 

"  The  excuse  given  by  Christ :  that  He  came  to  bring  a 
sword.  The  excuse  that  men  fight,  murder,  rob,  hunger, 
thirst,  face  the  perils  of  beast  and  man  for  a  stone  like  the 
Koh-i-nor  or  the  Culliuan,  and  will  not  tight  or  suffer  for 
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paste  or  glass.  There's  the  excuse  .  .  .  Have  you 
finished  the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin  '  t  What  do  you  make  of 
it?" 

"  I  suppose  in  some  way  it's  an  allegory  of  life.  That 
indulgence  leads  to  ultimate  suffering  and  loss.  I'm  not 
quite  clear.     It's  a  fine  story." 

"  A  fine  story  and  nothing  more,  I  suppose,  to  many  who 
read  it.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  Oriental  in  their 
laviahness  of  detail.  Balzac  certainly  meant  something 
more  than  a  story  when  he  wrote  of  the  young  man  who 
bought  a  wild  ass's  skin  which  shrank  with  each  gratified 
desire  until  at  length  there  was  nothing  left,  and  he  was 
ruined  utterly  ;   a  man  dying  in  misery  and  squalor." 

"  Wliat  do  you  read  into  it  f  " 

"  I  think  it  is  an  allegory  of  the  soul  of  man.  The  Bible 
says  that  God  is  a  Trinity,  and  made  man  in  His  own  image. 
'  Cold  Christ  and  Tangled  Trinities.'  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  unravel  the  tangle  of  the  Trinity  t  " 

"  I  never  made  any  attempt.  The  thing  seems  to  me 
utterly  incomprehensible.  One  God,  Three  Gods,  the  same 
and  yet  distinct.  The  whole  thing  is  so  utterly  absurd. 
I  suppose  the  wranglings  of  theologians  have  evolved  it, 
and  fixed  it  in  a  creed." 

"  There's  nothing  absurd ;  nor,  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  an 
idea  evolved  and  elaborated  by  man.  It  is  something 
true,  which  man,  without  comprehending,  has  found  true 
in  his  experience.  Look  here.  God  creates  man  in  His 
own  image.  How !  Body,  soul,  and  spirit.  What  is 
God  ?  Body,  soul,  and  spirit.  God  the  Father  is  Soul, 
God  the  Son  Body,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  Spirit." 

"  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit  ? 
...  It  sounds  rather  like  Magnall's  Questions,  which  we 
used  at  school." 

"  I  believe  the  two  are  distinct.  The  diflficulty  is  there 
is  nothing  tangible  or  visible ;  nothing  to  be  examined 
by  X-Eays,  or  placed  under  a  microscope.  The  body  is 
obvious  enough.  You  can  sec  it ;  touch  it ;  cut  it  to  pieces. 
It's  the  case,  the  cover,  which  we  know  something  about ; 
changed  every  seven  years  ;  thrown  away  at  death." 
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"  And  the  spirit  f  But  why  a  distinction  botwpen  the 
two  t  " 

"  The  Bible  distinguishes.  '  My  soul  dotJi  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour ' — 
in  the  MagniQcat.  We  hear,  too,  of  evil  spirits,  not  of  evil 
souls.  And  the  distinct  words,  in  lircck,  for  instance,  and 
English,  mean  something— the  fact  that  different  words 
exist,  even  if  men  confuse  them  and  cannot  accurately 
define  them.     Look  out  of  the  window." 

••  WeU  t  " 

"  There's  a  motor-car  just  passing.  You  see  the  body 
of  the  car  plainly  enough.  It  is  driven  by  spirit ;  the  wheels 
revolve,  the  miles  are  covered,  because  of  the  spirit  in  the 
car.  But  the  man  in  the  car,  driving  the  car,  is  the  soul 
of  the  car." 

"  And  the  spirit  of  man  ?  " 

"  Something  intangible,  invisible,  which  acts  on  and 
through  the  body,  controlling  the  limbs,  using  the  brain 
for  thought.  Capable  by  itself  of  misery,  but  not,  alone, 
of  happiness.  Immortal,  indestructible.  Breathed  into 
man  by  God,  it  must  exist  for  ever  in  misery  or  happiness." 

"  The  soul  ?  " 

"  Balzac's  '  Peau  de  Chagrin.'  *  Ship  aboard  the  Ship,' 
in  Whitman's  Poem. 

But  0  the  ship,  the  immortal  ship  !    0  ship  aboard  the 

ship ! 
iShip  of  the  body,  ship  of  the  soul  !   voyaging,  voyaging, 

voyaging ! 

Meant  to  be  immortal,  but  only  potentially  immortal.  It 
is  given  to  man  at  birth  in  the  rough  state  to  be  shaped  and 
beaten  into  character.  It  is  the  sounding-board  of  violin 
or  piano,  the  parchment  of  the  drum,  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear,  the  platen  or  disc  of  the  phonograph.  It  feels  music, 
joy,  love ;  appreciates  beauty.  Linked  with  the  spirit, 
when  the  body  is  shaken  off,  it  enters  heaven  ;  or  at  least 
a  higher  and  progressive  state  .  .  .  When  you  came  to 
Mario w's  Inn  I  was  speaking  to  you  about  the  agony  of  the 
lost.  It  is  an  agony  such  as  no  human  words,  no  human 
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lien,  can  describe ;  the  only  possible  way  of  fonning  a 
conception  is  to  take  the  idea  I  gave  you  :  all  the  universe 
at  war  with  one  tiny  fragment  of  quivering  flesh  and  nerve 
for  ever.  O  that  tiny  lost  fragment !  fallen  from  cosmos 
into  chaos,  toHsed  hither  and  thither,  plankton  on  seas  of 
space ;  at  the  mercy  of  countless  millions  of  bodies  con- 
stantly circling  in  an  opposed  orbit  I  But  the  ecstasy  of 
the  saved  will  be  in  like  proportion.  At  God's  right  hand 
are  pleasures  for  ever  more.  .  .  .  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard  .  .  .  Tou  see  now  the  idea  (my  idea,  at 
least)  of  the  meaning  of  the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin '  f  It  is 
an  allegory  of  a  lost  soul.  An  incomplete  allegory  ;  there 
is  no  hint  of  the  skin  expanding  with  self-denial.  It 
shrinks  with  self-indulgence.  A  truer  parable  would  be 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  rising  and  falling  .  .  . 
A  man  does  wrong  ;  disobeys  conscience  and  reason.  The 
skin  shrinks.  He  (continues  to  do  wrong,  reaping  a  mo- 
mentary reward  and  gratification  ;  as  the  hero  of  the  story 
had  wealth,  palaces,  banquets,  women,  wine.  But  at  last 
the  skin  was  worn  out.  The  soul  is  worn  out.  There  is 
nothing  left.  It  lasts  so  many  years.  It  should  have 
lasted  for  ever.  But  it  goe"".  and  the  man  is  ruined.  .  .  . 
You  see  now  the  idea  of  man's  trinity.  With  the  soul 
gone,  only  body  and  spirit  are  left.  The  spirit,  which 
cannot  be  destroyed,  goe^*  on,  at  last  unhouseled,  in  suffer- 
ing for  ever." 

"  But,  you  think,  only  in  one  case  t  " 

"  Possibly — ^probably.  I  think  probably  only  one  is 
lost.  Anti-Christ ;  when  that  unhappy  man  comes  whose 
life-motto  is  that  which  the  Duke  of  Urslingen,  ravaging 
with  his  Grand  Company  the  Lombard  Plains,  bore  em- 
blazoned utt  his  silver  cuirass  : 

"  Enemy  of  Ood,  of  goodness,  and  of  mercy." 

"  You  do  not  think  Anti-Christ  has  come  already  t  " 
"  I  think  not.    Not  because  no  figure  stands  out  con- 
spicuously as  Anti-Christ  in  the  world's  history.    In  the 
nature  of  things,  in  the  nature  of  loss,  a  man  wandering 
soulless  in  the  world — like  some  of  whom  Dante,  obsessed 
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with  the  popular  delusion  that  mauy  will  be  lost,  somewhere 
writes — will  know  bitterly  his  own  fate  ;  but  be  will  be 
unable  to  convince  others.  Wo  are  sealed  envelopes ; 
the  writing  within  known  only  to  ourselves,  and  then  not 
completely.  The  man  who  has  lost  his  soul  ynXL  be  found 
shut  off  from  the  haunts  of  men,  the  scapegoat  in  the 
wilderness,  salt  and  dead  sands  and  bones  around  him, 
the  red  filet  of  sin  branding  him.  In  prison,  perhaps ; 
among  the  tombs ;  in  the  desert  place  where  lepers 
wander  among  the  moaning  winds ;  in  an  asylum  among 
maniacs.  No  one  will  believe  him  .  .  .  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  number  of  brilliant  men,  men  sometimes 
of  the  highest  genius,  who  have  lost  their  reason  (in 
the  common  view)  and  perhaps  ended  their  lives  in 
the  madhouse  ?  Swift,  Smart,  I)e  Maupassant,  Cowper, 
Collins,  Nietsche  ?  Names  at  random  ;  a  few  out  of  many 
unfortunates.  Mary  Lamb,  a  gifted  woman,  kills  her 
mother  .  .  ." 

"  That  damned  religion !  Charles  Lamb  was  driven 
nearly  mad  by  it.    Cowper  ..." 

"  And  Swift  t  Swift,  I  think,  came  near  to  being  Anti- 
Christ.  He  was  redeemed  by  a  httle  love.  He  hated 
and  detested  that  animal  called  man  ;  but  he  loved  '  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,'  and  it  saved  him.  Of  course,  sex  was 
his  trouble.  But  have  you  ever  thought  of  that  wretched 
man,  whose  fall  was  like  a  great  empire  falling,  pacing  his 
prison,  a  man  of  stupendous  genius  shown  for  pence  to 
curious  gazers  through  the  bars,  tearing  at  bis  food  when 
those  eyes  were  turned  away  ;  moaning  '  My  best  under- 
standing— my  beat  understanding,'  thinking  of  his  little 
Stella,  as  he  saw  her  in  the  library  and  the  sunlit  gardens 
at  Moor  Park — little  Stella,  whom  he  loved ;  and  of  proud, 
passionate  Vanessa,  who  loved  him  ? 

"Bullied  by  keepers,  maddened  with  suJIoriug,  with 
loneliness,  with  the  knowledge  of  utt^r  loss  and  ruin — 
maddened  also  by  secret  knowledge  wJiich  no  one  would 
believe,  which  he  himself  could  not  impart  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  that  perhaps  Swift — perhaps  these  other  men 
of  genius — Mew  something,  had  found  out  something, 
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which  others  did  not  liiiow  1     Tiimugh  doHtniction  aud 
through  ruin,  hud  fnuud  out  Hoinothing  t 

"  Someono  has  said,  I  tliiiik,  ol'  Lticrt'tius,  that  he  had 
two  visions  of  the  universe ;  one  drove  him  mad  with 
eestasy,  the  other  drove  him  niaJ  with  horror. 

"  In  the  Ease,  and  in  old  time,  the  insane  have  been 
looked  upon,  and  in   some  defjree  venerated,   as  custo- 
dians of  secrets  known  only   by   them   and  God.       We 
have  grown  out  of  that.       We  have  grown  out  of  things 
terrible  and  joyous  in  whicli  our  fathers  beh'eved.     Out 
of  fairies  and  of  devUs  ;    out  of  liell  and  almost  out  of 
heaven.    We  don't  know.     I  am  sure  of  this ;  tliat  Swift,  a 
man  of  colossal  genius,  knew  something,  had  found  out 
something  that  he  could  not  reveal.     '  I  believe  because 
it  is  impossible,'  said  Sir  Thomas  IJrowne,  with,  I  think, 
Tertullian.    It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  men  have  gr'  vn 
out  of  ;  but  a  saner  attitude  than  many  think.     Why  not  f 
Or  at  least,  why  not  keep  a  more  open  mind,  a  mind  readier 
to  believe  ?   We  see  in  the  visible  world  striped  aud  Blotted 
snakes  ;  beasts  with  horns  and  humps  ;  beasts  with  Voung 
jumping  from  their  pouches  ;  beasts  witli  long  hair  on  their 
heads,    with    seven    stomachs;     birds    with    umbrellas; 
birds  that  speak  and  whistle;    animals  that  laugh.     We 
see  the  '  blue-bchinded  ape.' 

"  If  these  beings  are  in  the  visible  world,  why  not  in  the 
world  we  cannot  see  ?  Why  not  the  beasts  with  many  heads 
aud  horns?  The  dragon  from  whose  mouth  frogs  are 
jumping?  If  some  Swift,  some  man  of  equal  genius, 
were  now  in  a  like  caso— if  he  were  to  say  that,  exploring 
forbidden  ground,  he  had  seen  and  encountered  a  purple 
dragon  with  pink  eves,  which  had  eaten  part  of  his  soul—  ? 
You  think  I'm  talking  the  rankest  nonsense ;  I'm  afraid 
I'm  sending  you  to  sleep.  What  I  mean  is  simply  this  : 
Swift  may  have  seen  things  behind  the  visible  world  which 
others  do  not  see ;  proof  would  be  impossible  ;  his  state- 
ment would  be  tossed  aside  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 

"  And  so  Anti-Christ  would  not  be  a  conspicuous  figure, 
known  and  marked  by  fll.  He  would  be  obscure;  un- 
recognized, at  least  at  first  .  .  .    Then  how  do  I  think 
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his  coming  will  be  known  t    When  will  men  know  ii»f  1. 
Anti-Christ  has  really  come  t 

"  In  the  completed  history  of  humanity,  it  seems  to  rat, 
there  are  four  outstanding  sets  of  events  :  the  Creation  and 
Pall,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Coming  of  Anti-Christ  and  Arma- 
geddon, and  the  Final  Judgment.  I  think  it  was  Burke  who 
said,  before  the  French  Revolution,  that  all  his  reading 
of  politics  and  history  told  him  that  society  in  France  was 
in  such  condition  that  some  cataclysm  was  inevitable. 
It  seems  to  me  now — this  is  sheer  egotism  if  you  like — ^that 
the  world  is  on  the  brink  of  some  amazing  revolution, 
some  unprecedented  catastrophe.  Everywhere  there  is 
unrest,  suspicion,  confusion,  a  breaking  up  of  old  order  and 
old  belief  without  a  substitute  being  found.  The  change 
may  come  in  a  vast  social  upheaval  in  which  in  every 
country  labour  rises  against  capital.  It  may  come  as  a 
revolt  against  dynasties ;  as  a  religious  revival  such  as 
swept  over  Germany  in  the  time  of  Luther,  over  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Savonarola,  over  England  in  the  time  of  Old- 
castle  and  of  Wesley.  Or  it  may  be  Armageddon,  the  world- 
war  .  .  .  Conditions  seem  to  point  to  the  last.  Arma- 
ments have  become  an  almost  intolerable  burden.  Nation 
is  suspicious  and  jealous  of  nation.  New  populations  are 
becoming  cramped  within  confines  incapable  of  expansion. 
Commercial  rivalry  is  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  ...  A  spark — and  the  world  will  be 
ablaze.  A  touch — and  nation  after  nation  will  tumble  into 
war,  as  piled  spillikins  fall  when  an  unskilful  player  touches 
them.  Supposing  Armageddon  were  to  come,  would  men 
trace  the  cause  t  Would  ther*>  be  any  suspicion,  for 
instance,  that  Anti-Christ  of  old  prophecy  had  come  at 
last !  " 

"  I  don't  see  why.  It  is  a  subject  of  which  I  know  very 
little  ;  but  it  stoms  to  me  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  have 
not  even  heard  of  Anti-Christ.  I  have  always  thought  it 
an  exploded  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  witch- 
craft and  possession." 

"  I  doubt  whether  these  are  really  exploded  as  you  think 
— still,  those  are  side  issues.  I  must  confess  that  the 
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subject  fascinates  me.  Imagine  a  world  at  war ;  war  on 
Biich  a  scale  as  this  planet  has  not  yet  known.  Millions  of 
men  find  themselves  suddenly,  without,  it  will  seem,  ade- 
quate cause,  flying  at  each  others'  throats ;  blowing  one 
another,  tearing  one  another,  cutting  one  another,  to  pieces. 
I  picture  them  dumbly  looking  from  face  to  face ;  trying  to 
find  a  cause ;  who  is  responsible  t  Who  has  done  this 
thing  t  '• 

"  I  doubt  whether  it  would  happen.  I  think  some  cause, 
some  political  incident  or  misadventure,  would  be  at  once 
obvious  ...  I  must  say  you  puzzle  me  a  good  deal, 
Jelf.  You  are  a  complete  bundle  of  contrasts.  You  were 
brought  up  as  a  Baptist ;  yet  you  seem  to  have  the 
mind  rather  of  a  mediseval  Catholic.  You  have  the  look  of, 
say,  the  son  of  a  Venetian  doge,  yet  in  the  frockcoat  of 
late  nineteenth  century.  You  are  a  chief  clerk  in  an  insur- 
ance office,  yet  you  speak  like  a  theologian  and  a  politician. 
What,  for  instance,  made  you  take  up  this  question  of 
Anti-Christ  t  I  forget  what  started  it  just  now.  Oh, 
of  course  ;  the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin.'  " 

"  You  will  find  the  connecting  Unka  if  you  take  and  work 
back  on  what  psychologists  call,  I  think,  the  Freud  method. 
The  Came  Bay  tragedy — the  Baptist  Church — Why  Men 
Fight— The  '  Peau  de  Chagrin  '—How  a  Soul  will  be  Lost— 
Anti-Christ.  Quite  simple.  But  what  made  me  bring  up 
the  subject  is  that  I  have  been  reading  lately  a  very  extra- 
ordinary book,  '  The  Porerunaer,'  by  Merejkowski.  I  was 
always  interested  in  obscure  bypaths  of  church  history  a:  d 
doctrine ;  this  book  has  interested  me  immensely.  It 
seems  to  me  a  work  of  amazing  genius ;  a  remarkable 
psychological  study.  It  put  me  on  the  track  of  prophecy 
and  legend  with  regard  to  Anti-Christ.  You  know,  of 
course,  the  passage  In  Thesualonians,  '  Then  shall  that 
Wicked  be  reverled,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  His  mouth  .  .  .  even  him,  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders ' — have  you  a  Bible  handy  T  There's  another 
passage ;  oh  yes,  he  writes  about  the  day  of  Christ  being 
revealed,  '  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
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falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son 
of  perdition  ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  Ood,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as 
God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God  '  .  .  .  There  are  many  prophecies.  One  of  th« 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  Tolstoi,  who  saw  in  trance 
a  world-war,  after  which  arose  a  man,  who  should  hold 
the  attention  of  the  world  for,  I  think,  nine  years.  And 
after  that  he  would  be  forgotten,  and  another  figure  would 
arise,  who  should  reconstruct  society  after  the  upheaval. 
There  you  have  Anti-Christ,  and  possibly  the  Second 
Coming." 

"  I  must  confess  I  don't  believe  very  much  in  prophecies," 
said  Ledgar.  "  They  seem  so  often  to  be  constructed  on 
the  '  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose '  principle.  Supposing 
this  war  you  speak  of  were  to  corae  about.  No  doubt,  as 
in  the  world's  other  great  events,  all  kinds  of  prophecies 
would  appear — after  the  event.  In  each  generation, 
I  suppose  someone  forecasts  the  Final  War  and  the  World's 
End  ...  I  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  puzzUng 
about  the  Bible  prophecies.  I  gave  it  up.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  I  have  known 
several  Jews,  who  were  naturally  acquainted  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophetical  books,  yet  remained  orthodox. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  think  that  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  must 
refer  to  the  Atonement ;  and  then — well,  it  seems  impossible 
to  say.  The  marvellous  literary  form  impressed  me  a  great 
deal ;  you  know  how  it  ends,  like  tlie  thunder  of  a  eaturact 
— '  because  he  hath  poured  out  hia  soul  unto  death  :  and  he 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  ;  and  he  bare  the  sin  of 
many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.'  It  is 
very  wonderful ;  whether  it  refe/s  to  Christ  is  another 
matter." 

"  Still,  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  importanee  might 
be  attached  to  this  Tolstoi  prophecy.  It  was  revealed 
(if,  of  course,  the  account  of  it  is  tnie)  in  trance,  to  a  good 
man  and  a  man  of  genius.  To  such  an  one,  surely,  if  a 
revelation  were  to  be  made,  it  would  be  made  .  .  .  There  is 
another  prophecy  dating  from  1793.  This  says  that  when 
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men  fly  like  birds,  ten  great  kings  will  go  to  war.  Now 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  obsessed  with  the  id<>a  of  flight.  Man 
ii  master  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea  ;  when  he  conquers  the 
at",  the  element  of  spiiitual  bodies — soaring  in  his  ambition 
to  the  environs  of  heaven — Armageddon  and  Anti-Christ 
may  be  at  hand." 

"  Does  Merejkowski  consider  Da  Vinci  to  have  been 
Anti-Christ  t  " 

"  The  Fore-Eunner — the  John  the  Baptist,  so  t(/  speak,  of 
Anti-Christ.  In  his  day,  of  course,  Da  Vinci  was  con- 
sidered to  be  actually  the  Anti-Christ,  and  was  feared  as 
such.  But  I  have  brought  the  book  in  case  you  care  to 
read  it." 

'  You  think,  should  Anti-Christ  come,  men  would  not 
know  it !  " 

"  I  think  he  would  know  it  himself;  other  men,  not  at 
first,  and  until  all  things  are  revealed  it  would  remain  a 
question  of  suspicion  and  strong  presumption  rather  than 
of  knowledge  ...  A  stick  is  plunged  into  the  ant-hill ; 
the  ants  are  in  consternation  and  commotion.  Where  is 
the  cause  ?  Who  has  done  this  thing  ?  Someone  whom  you 
cannot  see.  An  obscure  man  thrusts  his  will  into  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  Not  an  ordinary  man  ;  a  man  of  genius,  in- 
sanely proud,  abnormal ;  bitterly  opposed,  without  reason,  to 
Christ  and  all  good.  He  says  in  effect  *  I,  if  I  be  cast  down  ' 
(not  '  If  I  be  lifted  up,'  as  Christ  says),  '  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me ' — the  eyes,  the  amazement,  the  wonder  of  all 
men  .  .  .  Where  he  should  love,  he  hates  ...  A  weak 
man ;  not  sinning  boldly  ;  a  great  sinner  if  he  dared  ; 
not  daring,  a  man  who  does  mean  and  petty  wrong  habit- 
ually. Do  you  remember  the  epitaph  of  Eobert  Orange  T 
And  with  all  this,  a  hypocrite.  False  to  himself,  to  liis 
faith,  to  his  friends.  Deceiving  every  one,  even  the  very 
elect ;  self -deceived  ;  not  unpopular.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  portrait  of  Judas  in  the  Cenacolo  that  it  is  not  the  face 
of  a  wicked  man  ;  a  face  of  a  man  knowing  infinite  sadness. 
Esavt,  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mesa  of  pottage  ;  Judas, 
who  sold  Christ  for  the  thirty  pieces  :  theie  are  the  two 
Biblical  prototypes  of  xViiti-Christ. 
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"  And  80  this  man,  always  doing  wrong,  turns  himsolf 
at  last  by  small  sins,  constantly  repeated,  into  incar- 
nate hate,  incarnate  evil,  incarnate  filth.  He  loses  the 
blessing  of  God.  In  order  to  know,  he  destroys  .  .  .  Yoa 
have  felt,  perhaps,  the  sinking  sensation  that  foUovs 
disobedience  to  conscience.  It  is  the  sinking  of  tke 
mercury ;  the  fraying  and  fretting  of  the  wild  ass's  sbn. 
.  .  .  When  the  man's  soul  is  at  last  gone  everything  fills 
to  pieces.  He  thought  to  stand  in  the  place  of  God.  And, 
a  usurper,  he  is  cast  headlong  down.  Instead  of  standing 
conspicuous  to  all  time,  he  is  ignored,  disregarded.  Aloae, 
dismayed  and  chagrined,  he  watches  the  havoc  he  has 
wrought ! 

"  You  think  it  really  possible  that  one  man,  by  losing  his 
soul,  could  cause  such  havoc  in  the  world  t  " 

"  Why  not  T  A  cog  in  a  machine  goes  wrong  ;  for  a  time 
the  machine  is  disorganized.  One  cog  in  the  vast  machine 
of  humanity  will  not  do  its  work ;  will  not  perform  its 
oflBce  properly.  Everything  for  a  time  is  thrown  out  of 
gear ;  and  God  Himself  sets  to  work  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  sacrifice  of  one  can  save  all ;  the  sin  of  one 
can  for  a  time  destroy  all.  You  have  to  realize  two  things  ; 
the  immense  value  in  the  eyes  of  Gk)d  of  a  human  soul ;  the 
brotherhood  of  all  humanity  .  .  .  The  sin  of  one,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  atoned  for  by  the  whole  community. 
It  is  the  law." 

"  You  expect  to  find  your  Anti-Christ,  then,  not  a 
colossal  and  out-standing  figure  as  men  have  expected  to 
find  him  ;  but  some  obscure  being  in  prison  or  asylum, 
waiting  for  tragedy  to  claim  him  1  " 

'•  That  is  my  reading  of  Anti-Christ.  A  creature  shut 
off  from  humanity  by  hate  and  pride ;  alone,  wretched, 
filthy  ;  a  pivot  on  which  is  to  turn  the  unutterable  agony 
of  the  world.  An  insect,  not  even  an  animal — lower  than 
the  animals — with  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  a 
God  ;  but  with  a  knowledge  he  cannot  impart.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  perhaps  the  supreme  atjony  of  the  Gods  to 
feel  unshared  emotion.'  It  is  his  agony  ;  if  you  like,  his 
privilege  ...  I  can  conceive  no  greater  hell  than  this  .  .  . 
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Well,  you've  found  me  a  boresome  guest.  Oh,  there's  oue 
thing  of  which  Merejkowski  reminds  me.  I'm  8x>ending  my 
holiday  in  the  spring  in  Italy.    Why  not  come  1  " 

"  I  should  like  it  immensely." 

"  Very  well.  Good-bye,  Dunstan.  I  gave  you  when  you 
came  to  Marlow's  Inn  a  motto  from  *  Sophocles.'  Here's 
another  of  my  own  as  a  parting  gift.  '  Be  perfect,  but  don't 
be  too  good  '  .  .  .    Good-bye." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Ledgar  laughing. 
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CHAPTEB  in 

Shoetly  after  Jelf' s  visit  to  the  Crescent,  Ledgar  called 
at  Dr.  Thornton's  to  consult  him  about  his  uncle.  Mr. 
Muttleboy  was  breaking  up.  His  wife's  death,  snapping 
the  even  continuity  of  his  life,  was  a  blow  from  which 
he  could  not  raUy.  He  was  too  old,  too  conservative,  in  a 
sense  too  brittle,  to  be  resilient.  He  seemed  stunned ; 
something  had  happened  to  him  which  he  was  unable  to 
understand ;  a  mysterious,  inexplicable  tragedy.  He 
wandered  up  and  down  the  stairs,  into  room  after  room, 
aimlessly.  His  letters  remained  unopened ;  there  was  no 
one  to  cut  the  envelopes.  He  no  longer  read  the  Times  at 
breakfast ;  there  was  no  one  to  warm  it  for  him,  to  share 
it  with  him — to  read  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  or 
to  grow  excited  over  the  last  murder  case.  Mrs.  Muttleboy 
revelled  in  these  ...  He  complained  querulously  that 
his  feet  were  always  cold ;  no  one  seemed  able  to  warm  his 
sUppers  properly.  He  hated  to  go  upstairs  each  night  to 
the  great  empty  room  with  its  big  four-poster,  when 
there  was  no  friendly  face  on  the  other  pillow,  no  watch 
ticking  in  the  other  watch-pocket. 

If  Ledgar  had  not  taken  the  task  on  himself,  the  bronze 
clock  would  have  gone  unwound ;  Aunt  Eliza  had  reminded 
him  regularly  of  this  duty.  He  still  drove  to  chapel  in  the 
hired  brougham,  but  he  sat  huddled  in  the  carriage  without 
speaking  ;  sat  huddled  in  the  pew.  He  forgot  sometimes 
that  she  was  dead,  or  imagined  that  she  was  still  living. 
Ledgar  saw  liim  once  find  the  place  in  a  hymn-book  and 
hand  it — to  vacancy.  And  once,  in  the  little  conservatory 
which  you  entered  from  the  breakfast -room,  he  stood 
looking  at  the  vine  and  said,  "  Not  so  flourishing  this 
year,  Ledgar.  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  so  many  grapes. 
Perhaps  it  wants  pruning.  I  must  speak  to  aunt  about  it." 
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Dr.  Thornton  lived  in  the  end  house  of  the  Crescent,  but 
the  door  of  his  surgery  opened  on  to  the  main  street. 
This  resulted  in  the  waiting-room  being  filled  with  patients 
who  seemed  to  have  ransacked  all  the  old  clothes  shops  of 
London ;  there  was  a  small  gas-stove  in  the  room,  and, 
since  it  was  wet  outside,  the  clothes  steamed  under  its 
heat.  Ledgar  was  not  sorry  to  be  called  into  the  con- 
sulting room.  Dr.  Thornton  sat  on  a  revolving-chair  at 
a  desk.  He  was  writing  with  a  quill  pen  which  scratched 
and  spluttered  and  squeaked  as  it  was  driven  over  the 
paper ;  the  doctor's  knit  brows  and  clenched  hand  seemed 
to  say,  "  I'm  going  to  hurt  you.  I'm  going  to  make  you 
squeak."  On  one  wall  was  a  card  for  sight-testing ;  on  a 
shelf,  medical  books,  a  skull  with  a  felt  hat  on  and  a  pipe 
Iwtween  its  teeth.  Over  the  mantelpiece,  a  motto  printed 
by  hand  in  large  letters  announced  : 

I  MUST  NOT  BE  WORRIED. 

Mrs.  Brown  Was  Confined  at  5.45  a.m. 

I  Haven't  Got  Over  It. 

Would  Youf 

Nearly  every  day  there  was  a  fresh  notice.  "  Visitors 
are  Eequested  not  to  Annoy  the  Doctor.  Ho  is  not  feeling 
well."  ''Dr.  Thornton  regrets  that  as  he  has  not  slept 
for  27f  hours  he  is  NOT  IN  THE  BEST  OF  TEMPERS." 
You  could  gather  from  these  notices  not  only  an  indication 
of  the  doctor's  state  of  health,  but  also  an  insight  into  the 
domestic  affairs  of  his  household.  Ledgar  remembered  one 
notice,  based  on  a  flimsy  substratum  of  truth,  which  ran  : 

Mrs.  Thornton  Regrets  That  she  sat  on  a  Baby  in  the  HaU. 
The  Remains  May  be  Had  on  Application  at  the  Dispensary. 
Moral :  Don't  Leave  Your  Babies  About. 

The  origin  of  this  was  that  one  woman,  bringing  three 
small  children  to  the  dispensary,  had  actually  left  one  of 
them  belund. 

"  Well ;  what  the  devil  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton testily  as  Ledgar  entered.     "Oh,  it's  you,  Dunstan. 
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Sit  down  ;  Til  attend  to  you  in  a  minute.  Thought  it  in  as 
another  of  my  8hilling-with-medicine-and-Bixpence-back- 
on-the-bottle  patients.  I'm  writing  out  a  death  certificate 
for  one  now.  I  poisoned  him  to  encourage  the  others  .  .  . 
Well,  what  is  it  t  "    He  listened  to  Ledgar's  story. 

"  Does  he  go  to  business  t  " 

"  Not  regularly ;  two  or  three  times  a  week.  But  his 
memory  seems  to  have  gone.  I  understand  that  his  partner 
manages  everything.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  form  his 
going." 

"  H'm.    Any  talk  of  giving  up  the  house  t  " 

"  He  hasn't  mentioned  it.  But  I  think  something  will 
have  to  be  done.  I  can't  very  well  leave  him  alone  all 
day.  I  had  some  idea  of  engaging  a  companion.  Of 
course,  I  might  throw  up  the  office.  I  should  not  care  to 
do  that  at  present." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  place  would  be  an  asylum." 

"  An  asylum  1 "  Ledgar  was  shocked  at  the  idea. 
"  But  he's  not  mad,  Dr  Thornton." 

"  Who  the  devil  said  he  was  t  "  said  Dr.  Thornton 
irritably.  "  You're  like  all  the  rest  of  the  '  hoi  polloi ' 
(that  correct  Greek  T  or  the  'the'  superfluous!)  Like 
every  other  unintelligent  person,  then.  Who  called  him 
mad  ?    Mad  people  don't  go  to  asylums." 

"  I  thought  they  did." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Fiddlesticks !  God  bless  my 
soul,"  (it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  appealed  to  two  entities,  the 
existence  of  either  of  which  he  would  have  hotly  denied) 
"  what  crass  ignorance !  My  dear  fellow,  out  of  the 
twenty  thousand  or  so — I  don't  know  the  exact  figures — 
patients  in  asylums,  I  suppose  you  might  possibly  find  half 
a  dozen  or  so  who  are  really  insane.  The  really  mad 
people  are  all  outside.  They  shut  the  sanest  members 
of  the  community  up  in  asylums  ;  people  with  brains, 
people  with  ideas,  people  who  are  dangerous  because  they 
happen  to  know  just  a  leetle  more  than  their  fellow  cieatures. 
I  assure  you,  if  anyone  proposed  to  send  me  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  I  should  consider  it  the  greatest  compliment  ever 
paid  me  in  my  life."  Ho  was  so  pleased  with  this  state- 
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ment,  which  he  seemed  to  think  an  excellent  joke,  that  he 
gave  a  great  gufi  .w  of  laughter,  spun  round  in  his  revolving- 
chair  like  the  1  dch  of  Folkestone,  and  then  shouted  it  up 
the  stairs  to  "Martha,  my  dear,"  the  large,  pink  Mrs. 
Thornton. 

"  Seriously,  what  do  you  exx)ect  you'd  see  if  you  went 
to  an  asylum  1  People  with  straws  in  their  hair  f  People 
shrieking  in  chains  t  Nothing  of  the  kind.  People  like 
you  and  me — only  probably  more  intelligent — the  majority 
of  them.  Quite  nice,  pleasant,  intelligent  people — in 
the  kind  of  place  I  mean — who  want  looking  after.  That's 
what  your  uncle  wants.  Looking  after.  Someone  always 
about  to  see  that  he  doesn't  get  into  mischief.  Begular 
sleep,  food,  exercise.  Nice  company  .  .  .  He's  not 
suicidal  t  " 
"  Oh,  no." 

"  Damn  it,  sir,  don't  say  '  Oh,  no '  to  me  in  that  tone, 
as  if  I'm  asking  stoopid  questions.  Plenty  of  people  I 
know  are.  People  do  miss  their  wives  very  much  some- 
times, though  you  might  not  think  it.  I  knew  one  man 
who  couldn't  sleep  after  his  wife's  death,  until  I  bought 
him  one  of  those  new-fashioned  phonograph  things,  that 
gave  him  a  curtain  lecture  directly  he  got  into  bed,  and  then 
snored  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  One  man  tried  to  cut  his 
head  off  with  a  pair  of  nail  scissors.  Oh,  and  there  was 
Jenks  ;  he  tried  to  commit  suicide  with  a  hot-water  bottle. 
Ever  hear  of  a  hot-water  bottle  causing  death  ?  No  t 
There  is  something  you  don't  know,  then.  A  revivalist 
once — quite  a  well-known  man  he  was — went  to  a  cottage 
in  a  storm,  and  the  people,  wanting  to  make  him  very 
comfortable,  gave  him  a  hot-water  bottle.  Unfortunately 
they  didn't  put  a  cover  on,  and  the  rubber  stuck  to  his 
feet.  They  tried  to  scrape  it  off,  but  they  had  to  scrape 
off  some  of  his  feet  too,  and  he  died  of  blood  poisoning. 
Don't  laugh,  sir ;  it's  an  authenticated  case,  and  a  sad 
end  for  a  godly  man.  Jenks  didn't  try  that  way  ;  I  shan't 
tell  you  how  he  tried ;  you  might  be  doing  it  yourself. 
Suicide's  as  catching  as  measles.  I  knew  a  whole  family 
catch  it  once.    Even  the  baby,  and  he  swallowed  the 
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teat  of  his  bottle — and  that  briags  U8  back  to  your  uncle. 
What  he  wants  is  a  rest-cure.  There's  just  the  place  for 
him  about  twenty  miles  out ;  Canford  Lodge  ;  a  country 
mansion.  I  know  the  superintendent ;  I'll  write  to  him 
to-day.  He'll  be  quite  comfortable  there  ...  By  the 
way,  has  he  any  dt  lusions  t  " 

"No.  I  noticed  once  or  twice  that  ho  forgot  Aunt 
Eliza  was  dead ;  but  of  course,  that  was  only  absence  of 
mind." 

"  Absence  of  mind  1  To  Imagine  his  wife's  alive  T  If 
that's  not  a  delusion,  I'll — I'll  swallow  my  own  pills. 
Why,  he's  as  mad  as  a  hatter.  I  alway«  thought  he  had  a 
bee  in  his  bonnet ;  told  him  so,  many  a  time.  I've  seen  a 
good  many  dead  people,  but  I've  never  seen  anyone  deader 
than  his  wife.    I'll  get  him  certified  to-morrow." 

It  surprised  Ledgar  not  a  little  to  see  the  ease  with  which 
a  respectable  elderly  householder,  never  hitherto  suspected 
of  insanity,  could  be  stowed  away  into  an  asylum.  A  week 
later  Ledgar  took  his  uncle  down  to  Canford  Lodge. 
It  was  a  large  country  house,  half  a  mile  from  a  Surrey 
village,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  hills,  and  fields.  Spacious 
grounds  surrounded  the  Lodge.  The  rooms  were  well 
furnished  and  bright  with  flowers  and  pictures.  There 
was  a  billiard  room  and  a  small  library.  An  old  gentleman 
with  a  bald  head  the  colour  of  mahogany,  came  up  to  them 
in  the  hall,  and  shook  hands.  He  asked  both  Ledgar 
and  Mr.  Muttleboy  after  their  wives  and  children,  and 
seemed  surprised  to  hear  that  these  were  non-existent. 
He  shook  hands  apparently  with  every  one,  attendants, 
visitors,  and  patients.  During  their  visit  he  contrived  to 
shake  bauds  with  them  no  fewer  than  eleven  times.  He 
was  always  cropping  up  in  odd  corners  and  shaking  hands. 
The  young  medical  man  who  showed  Ledgar  round  in- 
formed him  that  it  had  been  his  principal  occupation  for 
twenty  years.  This,  and  a  conscientious  objection  to 
wearing  trousers  in  Piccadilly,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  reasons 
for  his  confinement.  When  at  liberty,  he  had  carried 
his  obsession  to  such  a  point  that  he  would  stop  a  cabman 
plying  for  hire  and  say  that  his  only  desire  was  to  shake 
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hands  and  say  "God  bless  you."  By  some  cabmen  this 
seemed  to  have  been  resented.  .  .  Another  old  gentleman 
in  felt  slippers  walked  perpetually  to  and  fro  with  tiny 
steps,  like  a  clockwork  toy  or  a  figure  by  string.  He  went 
the  length  of  the  corridor  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
another,  occasionally  shunting  into  a  side  room  and  out 
again.  "Wrong  way,  Kotze,"  Ledgar  heard  another 
patient  say  to  him.  "  I've  been  going  the  wrong  way  all 
my  life,"  he  retorted.  Once  he  stopped  to  tell  a  story 
the  gist  of  which  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  once  dived  into 
a  dead  donkey  from  Putney  IJridge.  A  very  stout  old 
gentleman  with  a  loud  raucous  voice  was  quarrelling  with  a 
very  thin  old  gentleman  who  had  scarcely  any  voice  at 
all.  Still  another  old  gentleman  was  playing  Chopin's 
Funeral  March  on  the  piano.  A  lad,  repulsively  ugly,  lay 
on  cushions,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  in  an  epileptic  fit  .  .  . 
But  most  of  the  patients  seemed  normal,  as  Dr.  Thornton 
had  predicted.  In  odd  corners  of  corridors  they  came 
across  men  in  shabby  clothes  who,  he  was  informed,  were 
working  patients;  they  performed  most  of  the  menial 
work  of  the  Lodge  for  a  salary  of  tobacco  ;  some  had 
existed  (like  sewer  rats)  within  a  radius  of  a  dozen  yards 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  ...  Mr,  Muttleboy  was 
medically  examined,  and  then  weighed  and  measured.  ITe 
broke  into  feeble  tears  under  the  vague  impression  that 
this  was  a  preliminary  to  hanging. 

Someone  shouted  out  "  All  boots  on,"  and  the  patients 
filed  out  into  the  airing  court.  Ledgar,  Mr.  Muttleboy, 
and  the  doctor  watched  them  irom  a  window  of  the  drawing- 
room.  "I  heard  rather  a  witty  remark  from  a  patient 
the  other  day,"  said  Dr.  Chappie.  "He  was  given  to 
grousing,  and  I  heard  him  say  to  another  patient  that  they 
were  as  well  treated  as  the  Eomans  in  their  happiest 
condition  ;  they  were  given  bread  and  circuses  .  .  . 
There's  the  circus  going  round  now." 

An  asphalt  path  completely  surrounded  the  court,  and 
round  and  round  in  perpetual  circle  jogged,  trotted,  crept 
or  ran  the  majority  of  the  patients.  Fat  men,  thin  men, 
tall  men,  short  men,  old  men,  young  men,  varied  as  the 
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rats  of  Hamelin.  Ledgar  noticed  tha,t  one  occasionally 
touched  other  patients,  or  stopped  to  retrace  his  steps  by 
a  few  yards,  shaking  his  head  dibiously.  He  heard  voices. 
Of  course,  merely  a  condition  c  vhe  inner  ear  .  .  .  Was  it  ? 
What  Jelf  had  said  about  Swift  recurred  to  him.  Were 
there  any  Swifts  here?  Men,  who,  by  the  ruin  of  their 
lives,  had  discovered  something  unknown  to  others,  and 
un  communicable.    He  wondered. 

Dr.  Chappie  did  not  quite  understand  the  question. 
"  We  have  patients  of  different  classes,  but  mostly  of  the 
better  middle-class  to  which  your  uncle  belongs.  Mer- 
chants, doctors,  barristers,  engineers.  Several  University 
and  Public  School  men.  Two  or  three  men  have  really 
been  quite  gifted,  but  have  made  a  mess  of  things — through 
drugs,  drink,  or  sex.  That  man  in  the  centre  of  the  grass,  by 
himseif,  who  jumps  up  and  down  and  then  preens  his 
whiskers  like  a  cat,  was  a  very  capable  artist. 

"  He  still  does  a  little  occasionally  when  he  is  in  the  mood. 
There's  one  picture  of  his  framed  in  the  library  ;  come  and 
look  at  it."  They  stood  before  a  small  water-colour, 
beautifully  painted,  but  the  subject  and  treatment  bizarre 
and  even  repulsive.  A  hideous  female,  the  body  utterly 
malformed,  the  face  grotesquely  ugly,  sat  at  a  dressing- 
table,  looking  in  a  mirror.  Every  detail  was  most  ex- 
quisitely done.  The  figure  distorted,  the  face  sinister  and 
even  loathsome ;  and  yet  the  pleated,  rose-embroidered 
dress  of  some  pale  shade  of  heliotrope,  the  drapery  of  the 
dressing-table,  the  rings,  jewels,  coins,  trinket-boxes, 
ivory -backed  brushes,  gold-stoppered  bottles  ;  the  engrav- 
ings and  old  paintings,  the  china  plaques,  the  damascened 
dagger,  the  Chinese  fans  on  the  walls ;  the  blind,  the 
incandescent  lamp,  the  cloisuun6  vase — the  mirror  itself — 
were  all  delicately  and  beautifully  done. 

And  the  woman,  in  strained  gaze  before  the  mirror,  saw 
a  panther,  clawing,  snarling  with  lips  drawn  over  white 
fangs. 

The  idea  was  self-evident.  This  was  the  woman  herself ; 
the  woman  as  her  Maker  saw  her;  the  hidden  soul  or 
spirit  of  the  woman  now  naked  and  revealed  ...  If  the 
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artist  had  chosen  to  make  the  face  of  the  woman  beautiful, 
it  might  have  been  a  great  picture.  Wiertz  has  carried 
out  a  somewhat  similar  design  ;  Wiertz,  whose  genius  was 
surely  on  the  borderland  of  madness.  As  it  was,  the 
picture  at  once  repelled  by  its  loathsomeness  and  bitter 
savagery ;   attracted  by  its  finished  execution. 

"  He  tells  me  he  saw  it  in  the  grass  while  he  was  in  the 
airing- court,  and  painted  exactly  what  he  saw." 

Ledgar  thought  once  more  of  what  Jelf  had  said  about 
Swift  .  .  .    Did  Dr.  Chappie  think  he  had  seen  anything  f 
Anything  actually  existing  in  an  under-world,  but  invisible 
to  others  ?     The  doctor  raised  his  eyebrows.    No  ;   why  ? 
Simply    disordered    mentality.    A    brilliant    man    gone 
wrong.    Drugs  and  loose  Uving ;  a  degenerate  .  .  .    They 
went  back  to  the  window.     The  man  sitting  on  a  bench 
with  an  attendant  was  a  suicidal  case ;   the  other  day  he 
had  tried  to  fling  himself  under  a  cart  in  the  grounds.    He 
had  an  extraordinary  memory  ;  could  recite  word  for  word 
Hamlet  and  Othello.    A  third  man  wrote  very  fair  verse. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  men  of  uncommon  ability  to  break 
down.    Did  Mr.   Dunstan   remember  a   line   or   two   in 
"Round  the  Eed  Lamp,"  by  Conan  Doyle?    He  forgot 
the  exact  words,  but  they  were  to  the  effect  that  to  find  a 
human  being  endowed  with  every  divine  attribute  suddenly 
reduced,  by  a  tiny  splinter  of  bone  becoming  detached  in 
the  skull,  to  the  condition  of  filthy  and  helpless  idiocy,  was 
almost  enough  to  make  a  man  entirely  materialistic.    Why  a 
nan  should  not  be  entirely  inateriaUstic— why  there  should 
be  anything  so  awful  in  the  idea^Dr.  Chappie  did  not 
quite  know.    A  little  work  in  the  pathological  laboratories 
did  not  tend  to  make  the  position  so  untenable  or  so 
repulsive. 

"  All  inside,"  came  the  call  from  the  airing  court.  At- 
tendantT  in  uniform  did  what  was  prohibited  to  ancient 
kings ;  they  numbered  the  people  as  they  entered.  Ledgar 
reaUzed  for  the  first  time  that,  in  spite  of  a  certain  external 
air  of  Uberty,  they  were  in  a  prison.  Were  there  many 
escapes  ? 

"  Oh,  no.    Sometimes  people  make  a  run  for  it  and  get 
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over  the  fence  ;  they  are  always  brought  back.  An  army 
of  attendants  go  in  search,  some  on  bicycles ;  the  police, 
local  people  are  rewarded  for  bringing  back  any  runaway. 
You  see  that  white-haired  man,  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance, with  gold-rimmed  glasses,  coming  in  at  the  gate  now  ! 
He  was  a  musician.  He  has  a  very  curious  delusion ; 
thinks  that  spirits  brought  him  here  through  the  air,  via 
Kentish  Town  and  the  Sahara." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  did,"  said  Ledgar. 

Dr.  Chappie  looked  at  him  as  if  he  thought  his  proper 
place  was  under  lock  and  key.  But  he  ignored  the 
question.  .  .  . 

Yet  men  Oi.  olden  time ;  highly  gifted  men  even  of  the 
quatrocento  in  Italy,  were  convinced  that  the  body  was 
manufactured  by  tne  soul.  The  man's  body  was  here. 
His  body  had  come  probably  in  a  cab  or  omnibus.  But 
what  had  gone  on  inside  the  body  f 

"  He  got  away  once ;  broke  a  window,  and  went  to  town 
in  smoking-cap  and  carpet-slippers.  He  was  foolish  enough 
to  go  to  the  doctor  who  had  certified  him  and  demand  an 
unconditional  release.  Of  course,  he  was  sent  back.  If 
they  are  free  for  a  fortnight,  they  have  to  be  re-certified. 
At  another  asylum  he  was  the  hero  of  a  very  curious 
escapade.  He  was  out  on  a  walk  with  a  plain-clothes 
attendant ;  and  they  came  across  a  constable  '  Officer,' 
he  said, '  I  give  this  man  in  charge  for  molestation.  He  has 
been  following  me  for  half  a  mile,  and  I  can't  shake  him 
off.'  Well,  you  see  what  he  looks  like  ;  he  speaks  well ; 
the  attendant  was  just  a  rough  country  fellow  with  a  burr. 
They  were  taken  to  the  police  station.  Of  course  the 
statement  that  this  gentleman  was  a  lunatic  and  the  other 
his  keeper  was  too  obvious  an  excuse.  The  patient  was 
discharged ;  the  attendant  kept  in  custody.  He  went  up 
to  town  in  high  glee ;  had  a  tremendous  dinner  at  a  big 
restaurant — ^wines,  cigars,  liqueurs — and  was  returned  to 
the  police  for  being  unable  to  pay  his  bilL 

"  It  is  difiicult  to  escape  from  the  building  itself  t  '* 

"  Practically  impossible  now.  The  windows  are  some 
of  them  barred ;  but  none  open  more  than  a  few  inches. 
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Doors  everywhere  are  locked,  and  attendants  constantly 
on  the  look  out.  On  vitally  imx>ortant  doors  you  will  see 
the  notice,  'This  door  must  not  be  left  open.'  Other 
patients  would  assist  the  attendants." 
"  But  at  night— in  the  cubicles  t  " 
"Doors  locked — blocked  shutters.  An  attendant  comes 
round  every  hour." 

Flowers,  books,  billiards,  grand  piano,  pictures,  easy 
chairs— and  yet  a  prison  secure  as  Dartmoor  or  Newgate. 
Poor  Uncle  Ab  I 
Ledgar's  expression  perhaps  gave  the  key  to  his  thoughts. 
"  I  hope  Mr.  Muttleboy  will  not  want  to  escape,  though," 
said  Dr.  Chappie.  "  We'll  do  our  best  to  make  him  happy 
here.  There  are  plenty  of  indoor  amusements;  bowls 
and  croquet  out  of  doors.  He'll  find  congenial  companions 
of  his  own  age  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  chat  with.  That 
musician,  for  instance,  is  a  most  entertaining  man ;  well- 
read,  travelled,  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world.  There 
are  concerts  and  entertainments  in  the  winter  ...  We 
had  one  old  gentleman  here  who  was  taken  home  for  a 
week-end  by  his  daughters.  He  cried  to  come  back, 
his  home  was  not  sufficiently  palatial.    Ah,  here's  tea." 

They  had  nearly  finished  when  an  attendant  CAme  in, 
and  told  the  doctor  that  Dr.  Mortimer  would  want  the  room 
at  half-past  four  for  his  students.  A  brake  filled  with 
young  men  was  at  the  main  entrance  when  they  left  the 
drawing-room.  They  crowded  the  hall,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing. All  had  note-books.  On  benches  sat  patients  in 
various  stages  of  dejection,  waiting  to  be  exhibited  as 
specimens. 

Ledgar  caught  a  few  words  of  conversation.  One  was 
telling  another  of  an  operation  he  had  recently  seen  per- 
formed; the  cortical  faradization  of  a  monkey's  brain. 
He  caught  such  words  as  "  lenticular  nucleus,"  "  Bolandic 
area,"  "  Spirochaeta,"  "  Lintz  projector." 

Specimens,  these  lunatics;    with  brains  lik''  monkeys, 
which  somehow  had  gone  wrong.    He  remembered  Jelf  s 
illustration  of  the  motor-car. 
If  the  works  were  wrong,  the  machinery  out  of  order, 
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orl^^n?^"^  "''*, "'°'  ^*  *^"  «P^^*  *"  **»^  '^^r  was  out  of 
nn  !^.  the  working  parts  were  in  order,  and  there  was 
no  spirit  in  the  car— the  car  would  not  run.  If  the  man 
were  not  m  the  car,  to  start  it  and  control  it,  the  car  would 
not  run. 

Students  and  doctors  alike  seemed  to  think  that  there 

m^'""^  r'-  *i®  "^""^^  reasonable  explanation-car  or 

Tno^l'^''''    F'.^^^y  ^^^«  ^"  honourable  men- 
honou^ble  men  and  wise  men.    He  retained  not  a  little 

^B^e  ^^^J/"^^'^^««  ^o^  doctors,  who  knew  aU  that  wa« 
fiJl^^  ^°^  "^^^  "^^^  "^  '    ^^-  Muttleboy  spends  his 

obi^r;.'" ''  "'^*  ^^  -"  '*^^  ^«^^-  -d'  -<i- 

nit^^'l  "^^  unlocked,  and  they  passed  into  a  passage 
Oleopphs  were  on  the  walls,  and  on  one  side  were  cubiclf  s 
At  the  sound  of  a  scuffle  behind  them,  Ledglr  toned  h^ 
head  to  see  a  reft^ctory  patient  in  the  ^asp  oftwo  attend 
ants,  who  were  hurrying  him  towards  the  cl^rridor 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  were  two  rooms,  furnished 
more  piamly  than  the  others.  The  floors  wL  covered 
^d  nn«  T'  ?^  '^'^P  P^^^^^«  ^^^^  «« the  waU     lldgar 

iZed  undeAh.  ^f  '  disheveUed  little  procession  bad 
the  buSdiW  *^1"^^^«  «f  attendants  from  a  side  door  in 
!n!i  ^i  K^\  ^""^  "^^^^  ^^tless  5  some  without  collars 
fronf  i^^i*\""^^''^  '  «°«  ^^d  ins  coat  turneSback  to 
front ;  the  clothes  of  two  or  three  were  in  rags  A  Jew  of 
these-"  specials,"    suicidal   cases    or   refiStory    casls 

oTn«  fn"''  "^'.^"^  '"'"  «'"^°^  ^'^  "^'^^'^^^  with  aLndantT 
or^pacmg  under  watchful  eyes  within  a  x^dius  of  a  dozen 

An  almost  intolerable  din  was  in  his  ears     Here   thpn 

?ad  ^dTuTed  "rt  TLT^'"''  1  Y'  -°-^«^^-m 
K«r,«i,  -u«ru.  me  patients  sprawled  or  sat  on  n!nin 
^^che,,  or  on  leather-covered  chata.    One  wL  kneoUn" 
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with  eyes  closed— a  young  man,  so  thin  that  the  outlines 
of  his  skeleton  showed  plainly  tlirough  his  clothes ;  r  m 
and  then  he  bowed  himself  to  the  ground ;  he  seemed  to 
be  in  agony,  and  cursed  his  father  and  his  mother  between 
sobs.  Another  youth  stood  cataleptic,  arms  raised,  legs 
curiously  twisted.  Into  one  of  the  rooms  opened  a  padded- 
room,  in  which  a  man  in  canvas  suiting  lay  huddled  on  a 
mattress.  Kipling  writes  of  a  purring,  spitting  Eussian. 
This  man  cursed  God  in  purring,  spitting  English ;  veno- 
mously he  spat  out  hate  of  the  Creator  and  of  mankind. 
When  he  saw  Ledgar's  eyes  upon  him,  he  burst  out  sud- 
denly, "  Eed  hot  dogs  and  cats  I  Bed  hot  dogs  and  cats  !  " 
Did  he  see  such  things  ?  Was  it  only  the  cry  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain,  or  in  that  underworld  of  hate,  of  unspeakable 
agony,  did  he  see  such  things  as  no  one  else  could  see  ? 
Ledgar  had  been  once  to  a  play,  where  a  man  on  the 
stage  was  invisible  to  all  but  one,  and  to  the  audience. 
The  man  who  saw  pointed  constantly,  appealed  desperately 
to  the  others.  Could  they  not  see  ?  They  must  see  that 
this  man  was  there  ? 

"  Mental  disorder,"  said  Dr.  Chappie.  "  The  other  day 
a  man— highly  educated,  public  school  and  university — 
gripped  my  arm  in  the  hall,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice, 
'Look  there— there  it  is!  Mind,  it's  coming  this  way! 
It's  behind  the  bench  now.  Ah,  look  out,  it's  coming. 
Surely  you  can  see  it !  You  must  see  it ! '  Then  he 
stamped  hard  on  the  stone  floor,  again  and  again,  as  if 
trampUng  something  to  death  ;  '  Now  it's  dead,'  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  relief.    Sheer  delusion,  of  course." 

But  the  young  man  at  Dothan  saw  horsemen  and  chariots 
of  fire  upon  the  mountain,  when  his  eyes  were  opened. 
Was  that  also  a  delusion  ? 

Dr.  Chappie  spoke  to  one  patient,  a  journalist  once  well- 
known  in  rieet  Street ;  a  man  of  about  forty-five,  with  a 
face  still  striking  in  spite  of  clear  evidence  of  dissipation. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  just  heard  that  your  mother  is 
dead,  Mr.  Wilkinson." 

"  No,  is  she  ?  "    He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  roared 
with  laughter. 
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"  Do  you  realize  what  I  am  saying  t    Your  mother  died 
yesterday." 

Really  t  "  He  spoke  in  a  shrill,  almost  falsetto,  voice. 
"You  don't  convey  your  information  quite  so  elegantly 
as  you  might  do,  Doctor.  No  doubt  you  know  the  story 
of  the  working  man  deputed  for  his  tact  to  break  the  news 
of  a  fatal  accident  to  the  widow.  '  Your  husband's  cut 
himself,  Mrs.  Smith.'    '  Oh— has  he  cut  himself  badly  t  * 

'  Yes,  he's  cut  [his  head  off.'     Or  the  baboo  who 

wrote  that  the  hand  that  rocked  the  cradle  had  kicked 
the  bucket,  on  a  like  melancholy  occasion  to  my  own." 
He  laughed  shrilly.    '  Haven't  a  fag  about  you,  have  you. 

Doctor  1    Then  damn  you  for  a '  the  rest  unprintable. 

An  intelligent  man,  this,  speaking  with  an  educated  accent. 
.  .  .  Another  man,  his  face  covered  with  a  horrible  skin 
disease,  sat  by  the  fireplace.  At  the  top  of  a  raucous, 
metallic  voice,  he  was  arguing  with  an  older  man,  who,  in 
addition  to  mental  instability,  suffered  from  cancer  of  the 
throat ;  yellow  phlegm  covered  his  white  beard ;  his  neck 
was  swollen;  now  and  again  he  turned  to  spit  at  an 
attendant. 

"  I  tell  you,"  shrieked  the  flrat  man,  "  twenty  thousand 
men  stood  in  line  on  the  Birkenhead  and  went  down 
with  her." 

"  Eot,"  said  the  other,  feebly.  "  Twenty  thousand  men 
C01  Jdn't  stand  in  line  on  a  ship." 

'They  did!  They  did  I  "  he  yelled  excitedly.  "It's 
in  print.  It's  in  the  poem.  'With  twice  ten  thousand 
men.'    If  it's  in  the  poem,  it  must  be  true." 

"  A  solicitor  once,"  said  Dr.  Chappie  in  an  aside.  "  How- 
lett,  I  fancy  you're  thinking  of  *  The  W;  .  of  the  Eoyal 
George:    *  Twice  four  hundred  men.'  " 

"  You  damned  idiot !  "  (with  witherii  scorn)  "  It  was 
the  Birkenhead,  I  tell  you  ;  and  '  twice  ten  thousand  men.' 
I've  seen  it  in  print." 

"Not  the  slightest  use  arguing  with  him,"  said  Dr. 
Chappie,  who,  having  learnt  that  Ledgar  was  a  literary 
man,  seemed  inclined  to  be  communicative.  "He  was 
arguing  the  other  day  that  gamboge  waa  blue,  and  that 
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Henry  the  Eighth  had  eight  wives.  That  man  with  the 
long  nose,  in  the  corner,  has  some  queer  notions.  He's 
117  years  old,  for  instance ;  he  used  to  keep  silkworms 
behind  barbed  wire  for  their  milk,  but  gave  them  up 
because  of  their  ferocity ;  he  has  made  some  curious 
aeronautical  experiments  with  Portland  Cement  balloons, 
and  other  balloons  which  remained  twenty  years  in  the  air  ; 
he  won  the  Derby  with  a  mare  seventy  years  of  age — I 
forget  the  rest." 

An  enormcusly  stout,  tubby  man  with  a  colossal  head 
and  eyes  like  a  golliwog  commenced  to  sing  an  inter- 
minable song.  It  was  accompanied  with  barks,  cater- 
waulings,  and  imitations  of  the  "^Marseillaise  "  on  a  brass 
band.  He  broke  off  to  remark  that  he  had  just  heard  that 
Denmark  had  declared  war  on  Great  Britain.  He  informed 
the  company  also  that  he  had  travelled  more  than  any 
man  present ;  he  had  been  in  India  and  America,  which 
was  the  next  station.  America  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus ;  when  he  found  it,  there  wei-e  no  people,  but  all  the 
houses  were  standing — Ia  water — including  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  He  wheezed  all  this  out  between  barks  and 
howls. 

"That  man  has  a  curious  history,"  said  Dr.  Chappie. 
"  He's  an  epileptic,  and  thirty  years  ago  he  was  married 
in  a  country  village.  He  had  an  epileptic  fit  in  the  church. 
The  villagers,  ascribing  this  to  demoniac  possession,  drove 
him  out ;  he  did  not  see  his  wife  again  for  five  and  twenty 
years  .  .  .  You  notice  that  other  man,  gnashing  his  teeth 
so  horribly  !  " 

Ledgar  had  noticed.  It  affected  him  as  slate  pencils 
had  once  affected  him  at  school. 

"He's  a  G.P.  There  are  three  or  four  of  them  here. 
Men  usually  about  forty.  He'll  be  dead  to  a  certainty 
within  six  months.  The  others  may  at  the  very  outside 
last  two  years." 

"  And  the  cause  t    Is  it  quite  hopeless  ?  " 

"Absolutely.  They  are  as  much  under  sentence  of 
death  as  the  man  in  the  condemned  cell  .  .  .  Perhaps 
twenty  years  ago,  they  behaved  as — ^well,  as  the  majority 
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of  young  nipii  do ;  and  suffered  for  it.  For  a  couple  of 
years,  say,  they  fought  down  the  consequences  ;  spending 
their  money,  losing  the  best  years  of  their  manhood.  Then 
they  forgot.  Married ;  had  children  ;  lived  the  lives  of 
other  men.  But  Nature  is  remorseless.  She  does  not 
forget.  She  never  forgets  .  .  .  Some  day,  wife  or  friends 
will  notice  that  they  speak  with  a  slight  slur,  have  nervous 
twitchings  of  the  limbs,  develop  grandiose  ideas.  And 
at  last  they  come  here.  Very  soon  that  man  gnashing 
his  teeth  will  be  jerking  all  over  as  if  every  joint  of  his 
body  were  on  wires  ;  they  will  put  him  in  the  padded-room 
to  die." 

"  How  awful !  " 

"  Not  so  awful  as  it  seems,  perhaps.  Bad  for  the  wife 
and  children,  of  course.  This  chap  has  quite  a  nice  little 
wife  ;  bright-eyed,  bird-like  little  woman.  In  a  few  weeks 
she'll  be  coming  to  see  a  bag  of  bones,  twitching  all  over ; 
unable  to  recognize  her;  gnashing  his  teeth;  dirty.  A 
decent  fellow  once ;  no  doubt  she  schemed  and  angled  to 
get  him  away  from  other  girls ;  lay  awake  thinking  of  him 
at  night ;  had  the  time  of  her  life  on  the  wedding  day  and 
honeymoon ;  went  cycling  with  liim  (I  know  they  did  that) ; 
talked  to  him  about  the  coming  and  training  of  their 
children.  Well— it's  over.  She  may  live  fifty  years ; 
then  her  time  will  come,  and  she'll  remember  what  we  are 
looking  at  here  now." 

"  Awful !  "  repeated  Ledgar.  "  And  you  think  that's 
the  end  of  it  all  ?  " 

Why  not  ?  "  The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"It's  the  way  things  work.  They've  had  their  time. 
Ever>  dog  has  his  day,  you  know  ;  so  much  running  about 
in  the  sunshine ;  so  much  luxurious  sleep ;  so  many  good 
bones  filched  or  given  or  fouglit  for ;  so  many  jolly  walks 
with  his  master ;  so  much  canine  love.  The  dogs  bark  ; 
the  caravan  passes ;  all  passes.  Finis.  '  Tirez  le  rideau ;  la 
farce  est  jouee.'  Ever  heard  the  shortest  sermon  on  record  f 
Text,  Job  V.  7.  '  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
tiy  upward.'  My  discourse  is  divided  into  throe  heads  : 
Man's  ingress  into  this  world,  his  progress  through  this 
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It   seema  a  little — a 
It  doesn't  seem  worth 


world,  and  his  egress  from  this  world.  His  inf^ess  into 
this  world  is  naked  and  bare ;  his  progress  through  this 
world  is  trouble  and  care ;  his  egress  from  this  world  is 
nobody  knows  where.  If  we  live  well  here  we  shall  live 
well  there,  and  I  can't  tell  you  more  if  I  preach  a  whole 
year.    There  are  some  French  lines  too,  quoted  in  '  Trilby,' 

'  Un  pen  de '     No,  I  forget  how  they  go.    The  idea's 

much  the  same,  though.     A  little  play,  a  Uttle  sleep,  a 
little  love — and  then,  good  night." 
"  You're   satisfied   with    that  f 
little  senseless.    What's  it  all  for  1 
while." 

"  I  don't  know.  You  simply  have  to  accept  facts.  A 
man  doesn't  bother  about  his  digestive  organs  until  they're 
out  of  order  ...  In  a  case  like  this  I  admit  it's  pretty 
rough  luck  on  the  wife.  But  it's  not  so  awful  as  you  think. 
Take  this  man,  now.  A  week  or  two  ago  he  was  filling  his 
pockets  with  stones,  thinking  them  gold  and  diamonds. 
He  had  millions  in  the  bank.  He  had  a  hundred  carriages 
made  of  gold ;  cricket  bats  made  of  gold.  He  had  won 
two  Victoria  Crosses  and  three  D.S.O.'s.  The  Almighty 
had  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  satis- 
factory Christian  ever  created.  He  was  starting  in  an 
hour  on  a  tour  round  the  world.  In  short,  he  would  have 
told  you  and  did  tell  you  that  he  was  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world." 

"  Yet  under  sentence  of  a  nauseating  death  ?  " 
"  Certain  of  it — certain  as  the  man  standing  shu'^^t^rinp 
before  the  black  cap.    But  he  didn't  know  it." 
"  You've  seen  a  good  many  patients  die  t  " 
"Scores    of    'em.    Old    and    young.    Good,    bad.    in 
different.    Some  pretty  bad,  I  can  tell  you  ;  we  have  mo^ 
of  the  deadly  sins  here.    It  doesn't  make  much  odd 
Sometimes  they  funk  it  a  bit  before  the  end  comes, 
remember  one  old  fellow  who  modelled  his  life  on  the  besi 
of -both -worlds  plan  to  a  nicety  ;    Holy  Communion  regu- 
larly, heaps  of  t^lk  about  best  scats  in  heaven,  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    Devil  of  a  monk,  really 
when  he  was  well ;   told  the  most  shocking  stories  of  his 
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past  life  with  gusto,  for  all  his  piety.  He  wag  certain  he 
was  going  to  live  to  be  a  hundred.  When  he  took  ill  at 
sixty,  and  two  or  three  younger  men  went  off  about  the 
same  time,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  mortal. 
Deuce  of  a  shock,  I  can  tell  you.    He  never  got  over  it. 

*  Jones,  I'm  not  going  to  die  t  You  don't  think  I'm  going 
to  die  t '  I  heard  him  whisper  to  some  aged  crony  of  his. 
Droll  sort  of  old  figure ;  bit  pathetic,  I  thought,  standing 
there  in  his  short  nightshirt  with  the  asylum  mark  branded 
on  it,  his  teeth  chattering  and  his  thin  old  legs  shaking. 

•  Afraid  you  a»e,  old  chap.'  He  went  off  in  about  three 
weeks ;  no  apprehension  at  all  at  the  end.  Forgotten  in 
two  days.  It's  a  simple  matter,  death,  in  these  places. 
Rather  a  pathetic  thing,  by  the  way,  about  one  lad's  death. 
I  went  into  his  room  about  an  hour  before,  and  he  could 
hardly  speak,  but  he  whispered,  '  *  I've  just  enjoyed  a 
drink  of  water,  sir.'  Not  bad  for  last  words,  eh  t  Gasping 
for  breath,  and  he'd  'just  enjoyed  .  .  .'  We  had  one 
old  scamp  here,  an  awful  old  rip ;  been  at  sea  most  of  his 
life.  All  day  and  most  of  the  night  he  volleyed  out  filth 
and  blasphemy.  If  you  asked  how  he  was,  he'd  spit  in 
your  face.  Hit  me  over  the  head  with  a  chair  once.  When 
old  Wagg  lay  dying,  I  stood  watching  him  at  the  door  of 
his  cubicle.  I  was  curious  to  see  whether  he'd  show  any 
fear,  and  I  tapped  three  or  four  times  at  the  side  of  the 
dooiv— thinking  perhaps  he  might  fancy  it  was  the  death- 
watch  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  sailors  are  superstitious. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  a  bit ;  no  sign  of 
fear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  death  itself  is  no  more  to  be 
frightened  of  than  sleep,  and  much  less  than  life.  And  the 
actual  event  of  death  is  painless. 

"  Yes.  A  few  days  in  a  cubicle  or  the  pad ;  a  Mend's 
visit  (if  there  are  any  friends) ;  the  chaplain— who's  a 
rattling  good  sort,  by  the  way,  more  like  a  man  than  a 
parson— then  one  fine  night  or  day,  off  they  go.  Last 
week  I  was  talking  to  an  elderly  man,  a  barrister  and  editor 
of  a  literary  paper  once ;  most  entertaining  man  ;  knew 
half  the  celebrities  in  Europe.  He's  a  handful  of  ashes 
in  a  little  pot  now." 
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Ledgar  took  mental  atock  of  some  of  the  occnpantfl  of 
the  rooms  who  bad  not  bc3n  poiuted  out.  Several  were 
physically  malformed.  Onn  had  a  club  foot ;  on'^  wai 
blind,  with  white  eyeballs  showing ;  one  had  his  hair 
growing  in  patches ;  one  had  lost  a  finger  and  an  ear ;  one 
was  hunchbacked,  deaf,  and  dumb.  Most  w<«e  abnormal, 
repulsive,  animal  in  appearance.  They  were  the  beasts 
of  Jamrach's,  the  Yahoos  of  Swift,  the  freaks  of  Bamum, 
the  hybrids  of  Dr.  Morean.  Here  you  saw  aU  the  types ; 
the  swine-boy  ;  the  ape-man  with  saliva  dripping  from 
yeUow  fangs ;  the  monkey -rat  man,  with  wrinkled  two* 
inch  forehead,  yellow  skin,  sharp  nose ;  the  hyaena-dog 
man ;  the  hippopotamus  man  with  hanging  dewlaps,  slack, 
open  mouth,  enormous  legs  and  trunk,  and  goggle  eyes. 
And  up  and  down  a  corridor  hobbled  the  little  pink  sloth 
— not,  however,  a  first-class  specimen  of  his  tribe. 

Hogarth  and  Wiertz  c^uld  have  painted;  Dor^,  Cmik- 
shank,  Backham  drawn;  Swift,  Dante,  Zola,  Sologoub, 
Andreyef,  Gorki  described  in  verse  or  prose,  the  occupants 
of  these  two  rooms.  Within  twenty  miles,  traff^  rattled 
in  the  London  streets.  On  a  clear  day  you  could  see  the 
scintillating  towers  of  the  Palace,  the  drab  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  Tet  of  all  London's  millions,  working,  fighting, 
loving,  suilering,  disputing  the  ancient  questions  that 
men  have  debated  from  the  dawn  of  time — scarcely  one 
knew  even  faintly  what  ante-chambers  of  hell  lay  almost 
at  their  doors  ...  It  sickened  him.  These  creatures 
snarled,  grunted,  squawked,  whined ;  many  were  incapable 
of  articulate  sound.  Ledgar  spoke  to  one  or  two,  and  was 
met  by  faces  of  blank  apathy.  A  man  with  bent  head 
spat  perpetually  down  coat,  over  boots,  on  the  floor, 
jabbering  sume  incessant  incoherent  jargon.  Ledgar  caught 
only  three  or  four  intelligible  words,  filthy  and  blasphemous. 
Someone  struck  him  ;  he  turned  screeching  in  fury  like  a 
cockatoo.  Now  and  then  he  moved  his  arms  as  if  rowing. 
Another  man  was  scrubbing  a  mangy  head  with  a  dirty 
rag ;  he  grimaced  after  the  fashion  of  a  Japanese  devil ; 
when  he  was  addressed,  he  danced  and  gesticulated,  and  con- 
signed the  speaker  to  *  eternal  billions  of  years '  of  torment. 
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One  man  spoke  in  periods  ;  was  alternately  voluble  and 
silent,  each  period  lasting  some  six  weeks.  How  did  Dr. 
Chappie  account  for  it?  He  did  not  know.  That  was 
the  difficulty  of  mental  cases ;  you  could  not  examine  the 
living  brain  .  .  .  And  you  cannot  put  spirit  or  soul,  if 
such  there  be,  under  any  microscope. 

Dixit  insipiens  .  .  .  Yes,  but  what  a  God,  to  create 
beings  capable  of  such  suffering !  To  place  them  in  such 
case  that  even  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  law  could 
reduce  them  to  such  torment!  A  man  was  tearing  a 
Bible,  sent  him  by  friends,  to  shreds.  But  as  he  did  it  he 
hissed  out,  '  You  must  find  what  God  wants  you  to  do — 
you  must  find  what  He  wants  you  to  do — or  you  get  into 
trouble.'  And  then,  half  sobbing,  he  babbled  of  pictures 
in  his  boyhood's  home  in  the  good  West.  A  gentleman  by 
birth,  like  most  here;  trained  at  a  good  West-country 
school. 

Uncle  Ab  had  almost  been  forgotten,  but  he  was  watching 
everything  with  round,  astonished  eyes.  He  reminded 
them  of  himself  by  sudden  whimpering.  "  Ledgar,  why 
am  I  here  ?  I  havci  t  done  anything  wrong.  I  want 
to  go  home,  my  boy  ;  I  want  to  go  home.  We  shall  be 
late  to  tea,  and  your  aunt's  a  holy  ter — Oh,  I  forgot.  O 
dear,  O  dear !  " 

No,  he  hadn't  done  anything  wrong.  Some  of  them  had. 
Most  of  them  had.  The  deadly  sins  were  here,  carved 
from  Uving  flesh  and  blood.  Drink,  drugs,  sex,  pride,  self- 
indulgence,  accidie,  utter  selfishness,  secret  and  strange 
and  unnamed  sins.  All  here.  Broken  commandments,  the 
religious  man  would  liave  said.  Broken  rules  of  proper 
living,  a  man  himself  heterodox. 

Ledgar  turned  to  Dr.  Chappie.  "  Eeally,  Doctor,"  he 
said,  "I  can't  leave  my  uncle  in  this  place.  He's  not 
insane ;  but  a  couple  of  days  alone  here  would  drive  him 
so.    It's — it's  appalling." 

"Oh,  not  so  terrible  as  all  that,"  said  Dr.  Chappie, 
smiling,  and  showing  excellent  strong  teeth.  He  was  a 
sprnop,  dapper  man,  well-tailored,  and  with  the  faintest 
hint  of  scent.  In  face  of  this,  he  lived  his  life  unmoved. 
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undismayed  ;  yet  believing  firmly  that  only  what  was 
deninnKtrable  was  true.  At  Ebenezer  Chapel  they  had 
said  that  a  man  with  no  belief  in  God  and  in  future  happiness 
and  woe  must  inevitably  throw  all  considerations  of  decent 
living  to  the  winds.  It  was  not  true.  It  was  one  of  the 
fictions  with  which  Christianity,  and  especially  the  Non- 
conformity of  thirty  years  ago,  perplexed  those  taught  by 
it,  and  confused  the  plain,  every-day  facts  of  life.  Why 
will  people  tell  children  what  is  obviously  untrue,  to 
support  a  faith  which  is  the  highest  truth  ? 

"  Not  so  terrible  as  that  .  .  .  Mr.  Muttleboy  need  only 
be  here  for  a  day  or  so,  under  -observation  ;  it's  the  rule 
with  new  cases.  These  are,  of  ^ourse,  the  permanently 
bad  cases.  We  don't  keep  anyone  who's  fit  to  associate 
with  other  people,  like  your  uncle,  here  longer  than  a  day 
or  two." 

"  I'm  afraid  even  for  a  day  I  cannot  leave  him  here. 
It  would  be  sheer  cruelty.  He's  a  man  who  has  been  in  a 
good  position  ;  the  death  of  his  wife  has  upset  him.  A 
night  here  might  do  him  irreparable  harm. 

"  Many  of  the  people  here  have  been  in  good  positions. 
We  had  a  man  here  recently  who  was  making  £6000  a  year. 
He  was  at  the  bottom  end  for  months." 

"  However,"  said  Dr.  Chappie,  "  I've  no  doubt  we  can 
arrange  for  him  to  go  to  the  other  end  at  once.  He'll  be 
quite  comfortable  there ;  as  comfortable  as  if  he  were 
at  home  or  in  a  hotel.     I'll  telephone  to  the  Super. 

Ledgar  left  Uncle  Abinadab  fairly  comfortable,  engaged 
with  the  musician  in  a  game  of  draughts,  of  which  he  had 
been  very  fond. 

The  Doctor  said  good-bye,  and  Ledgar  went  into  the  hall 
with  an  attendant.    An  elderly  man  came  up  to  him. 

"  Sir,  can  you  use  your  influence  to  get  me  out  ?  I  have 
been  here  for  fifteen  years.  My  wdfe  put  me  away  after  a 
quarrel.  Have  you  seen  the  bottom  end  ?  That  is  where 
they  keep  me ;  I  am  allowed  to  come  up  here  for  a  few 
minutes  between  meals.  I  was  an  arcliitect,  making  a 
good  income.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  me,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  it.     You  say  you  are  not  insane  ;  and 
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that  is  put  down  as  one  of  your  deludont— that  you  believe 
you  are  not  insane.    If  you  said  you  were  insane,  they 
might  believe  you  sane.    It  is  a  hopeless  trap.    There  is 
no  help  anywhere.    In  the  eyes  of  the  law  you  really  do  not 
exist.    I  have  seen  the  Committee  time  after  time ;  they 
are  very  kind  and  patronizing,  but  do  nothing.    I  have 
written  letter  after  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Master  in  Lunacy.    *  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
such-and-such  instant,  and  regret  that  we  can  take  no 
steps  in  the  matter.*    A  few  old  friends  came  at  first  to 
see  me ;  now  no  one  comes.    My  life  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  a  heU  upon  earth.    Pushed  about  here,  ordered  about 
there— and  once  I  had  clerks  and  servants  under  me 
Those  animals !    You  don't  know  what  I've  seen  in  those 
two  rooms.    No  morals,  no  principles,   no  reUgion,   no 
manners,  no  love.    Your  food  is  snatched  from  you ;    if 
you  have  twopence  it  is  stolen— a  book,  it  is  torn  to  shreds. 
.  .  .    Listen !    They  are  calling  out  •  All  boots  on  I    AH 
down  the  passage  ! '  now.    Then  it  wiU  be  '  All  to  supper. 
All  up  to  bed.'    And  to-morrow  'All  to  breakfast.    All 
boots  on  !    All  down  the  passage  I '    And  the  same  faces, 
the  same  voices,  the  same  noises.    It  was  that  fifteen  years 
ago ;   it  will  be  that  in  fifteen  years  time,  unless  God  or 
someone  helps  me.    I  have  almost  ceased  to  believe  in 
God;    and  once  I  was  a  sidesman  at  my  church  . 
Insanity  is  the  most  awful  malady  in  this  world,  bat  to  be 
sane,  and  yet  labelled  as  insane  .  .  ." 

"  Why  are  you  at  the  bottom  end  t  "  asked  Ledgar. 

••  Because,"  he  said,  his  face  flushing  and  his  fists  clench- 
ing, "  I  won't  take  things  sitting  down.  I  won't.  Some 
of  these  people  are  content  with  this  life.    I'm  not." 

"He  breaks  windows,  sir,  and  asks  visitors  to  assist 
him." 

"  Well,  and  what  am  I  to  do  !  I  must  caU  attention 
somehow  to  my  case.  People  have  been  here  twenty 
years,  thirty  years ;  aUve  and  yet  dead.  What  am  I  to 
do  t  For  fifteen  years  I've  Uved  the  life  of  a  rat  in  a 
drain.  Charies  Eeade  knew  what  he  was  writing  about 
when  he  wrote  'Hard  Cash.'    I  read  it  years  ago;    I 
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never  thought  then  that  I  shonld  see  the  inside  of  these 
places." 

Ledgar  made  a  note  of  his  name,  bnt  donbted  whether 
he  could  do  anything.  Yet  he  thought,  "  the  man  seems 
really  sane ;  supposing  he  is  so  t  Supx>osing  there  are 
several  cases  like  his ;  men  put  away  here  years  ago, 
forgotten  by  their  friends,  left  to  suffer  hopelessly  ?  In 
prison  a  man  knows  the  length  of  his  term.  Here  a  man 
goes  on  and  ou  until  death  releases  him  !  " 

The  old,  mahogany-topped  gentleman,  who  had  been 
shaking  hands  at  intervals,  bobbed  up  again  to  say  good- 
bye, and  to  ask  once  more  after  the  wife  and  children. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  behind  him.  He  took  a 
deep  breath.    Thank  heaven  for  freedom  and  fresh  ur ! 
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In  the  carri"';e  which  brought  Ledgar  back  to  town,  a  sleek, 
Low  Church  clergyman  recounted  to  a  sleek,  Low  Church, 
hen-like  old  lady  his  experiences  at  a  drawing-room  meeting 
held  that  afternoon  on  behalf  of  a  Society  for  converting 
the  French  from  Catholicism  to  Evangelical  Christianity. 
He  narrated  at  great  length,  nearly  aU  the  way  to  townj 
instances  of  bigotry  and  superstition  ;   the  idolatry  of  the 
Mass,  the  gross  credulity  which  sent  thousands  flocking  to 
Lourdes  and  the  Breton  shrines,  the  abuses  of  the  confes- 
sional, the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  Eoman  priests.     "  And 
the  appalling  thing  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pridie,"  he  said  with 
unctuous  solemnity,  "  the  well-nigh  incredible  thing,  if  we 
did  not  know  it  to  be  true,  that  this  state  of  things  exists, 
not  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa,  not  among  the  cannibals 
of  New  Guinea,  but  less  than  thirty  miles  from  our  own 
shores." 

"  It  is  indeed  shocking,"  said  Mrs.  Pridie.  "  And,  when 
you  speak  of  cannibals,  I  have  always  regarded  the  super- 
stition of  transubstantiation  as  only  a  refined  form  of 
cannibalism." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pridie.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  right  ..." 

Ledgar's  temperament,  retaining  the  morbid  more  dis- 
tinctly in  its  consciousness  than  the  bright  and  happy, 
could  not  shake  off  the  impressions  of  the  afternoon.  A 
few  years  before  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  (one  of  the 
senior  boys  at  his  school)  who  was  house  surgeon  to  a  large 
East  End  hospital.  What  he  had  seen  there  had  impressed 
him  in  a  similar  way  for  days.  He  had  gone  round  some 
of  the  wards,  where  men  and  children,  sufifering  from  every 
kind  of  malady  other  than  infectious,  and  from  every  kind 
of  injury,  were  lying.  He  had  seen  men  who  were  at  the 
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very  point  of  death.  In  the  museum  he  had  seen  the 
most  nauseating  surgical  exhibits  in  spirits  of  wine; 
ghastly  tumours  and  ulcers  reproduced  in  coloured  wax. 
Hearing  that  so  many  cases  operated  on  were  still  alive 
and  doing  well,  having  left  mementoes  of  this  character 
to  the  hospital,  he  raised  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense  by 
asking  innocently  whether  several  embryos  in  bottle  had 
lived  to  grow  up.  ...  He  had  spent  half  an  hour  in  the 
receiving  room,  crowded  with  Jews  and  London's  sub- 
merged tenth  ;  noisy  with  jabbered  Yiddish,  reeking  with 
the  odours  of  stale  clothes  and  unwashed  humanity.  He 
had  seen  the  human  wreckage  of  a  great  city  brought  in  on 
stretchers;  victims  of  street  accidents  and  brawls.  He 
had  gone  into  the  operating  theatre,  with  its  tiers  of  seats 
for  callous,  note-taking  students,  its  spotless  basins,  its 
cloying  odours  of  ansosthetJa  and  antiseptics,  its  operating 
table,  now  empty,  but  oft  ;n  laden  with  quivering,  living 
flesh  under  the  knife.  An  i,  worst  of  all  horrors,  his  friend 
had  taken  him  to  the  door  of  the  dissecting  room,  where, 
looking  in,  he  had  seen  on  the  tables  stiff  human  forms, 
shaven,  mutilated,  the  arteries  marked  out  by  the  injection 
of  red  lead  and  tallow.  Students  in  smocks  and  smoking 
pipes  were  busy  with  scalpels  and  bistouries  ;  he  saw  one, 
laughing,  fling  a  hacked-off  fragment  of  what  bad  once  been 
woman  to  a  companion.  Once  woman !  Once  man ! 
Moving  in  the  London,  working,  loving,  suffering,  marrying, 
having  children  .  .  .  Aunt  Eliza  had  lain  peacefully  in 
her  coffin,  in  the  hushed  library  with  drawn  blinds,  at  the 
Crescent ;  friends  and  relatives  had  looked  at  her  reverently, 
had  bent  to  kiss  her.  In  his  prayer  at  the  house,  the 
minister  had  spoken  of  the  body  which  they  were  covering 
upstairs  for  its  long  rest  as  a  Temple  of  God  replaced  now 
by  a  new,  a  beautiful,  a  spiritual  Temple.  She  was  human  ; 
they  human.  "  I  have  ten  fingers  and  thumbs  and  ten 
toes ;  the  workhouse  boy  has  ten  fingers  and  thumbs  and 
ten  toes  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  ten  fingers  and  thumbs 
and  ten  toes,"  said  Mrs.  Beltinge  .  .  .  Were  these  beings 
Temples  of  God  ?  Carcases,  said  the  students  ;  meat,  to 
be  chopped  up  and  thrown  away.    The  living  bodies, 
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^mTlid?h'*1'  inarticulate,  at  Canford  Lodge  t 
guajaea,    controUed,    kept    from    mischief    and    dan^i^r 
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They  had  examiDed  Uncle  Ab'a  eyes  and  jerked  his  knee 
during  the  brief  examination.  "  They  are  tests,"  explained 
the  doctor.  Uncle  Ab  did  not  respond  to  the  tests.  "  And 
when  a  patient  does  not  respond  t  "  "  Well,  in  that  case 
there  may  or  may  not  be  something  wrong;  we  don't 
know." 

Well,  hero  was  the  question  of  sufiTering.  An  intelligent, 
educated  man  had  been  among  them,  with  gifts  of  humour 
and  imagination  which  might  prompt  him  to  exaggerate  ; 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  properly  checked,  might  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  facts.  As  from  a 
few  bones  a  diplodoccus  may  be  built  up,  so  from  half  an 
hour  he  could  construct  twenty  years ;  from  one  case  a 
hundred  ;  from  one  isolated  cry  of  agony,  the  agony  which 
those  rooms  had  seen  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  .  .  . 
Men  do  not  hiss  out  curses  on  God  for  fun.  Men  do  not 
sob  out  maledictions  on  the  mothers  who  bore  them  for 
fun.  Men  do  not  storm  in  impotent  hatred  at  their  fellow 
sufferers  for  fun.    Yes,  there  was  real  suffering. 

When  he  reached  the  terminus,  he  decided,  instead  of 
going  to  the  Crescent,  to  call  on  Jelf  at  Marlow's  Inn.  Jelf 
reached  his  chambers  from  the  oflBce  generally  a  little 
after  five ;  he  would  probably  find  him  in,  and  dinner  in 
town  followed  by  a  theatre  or  a  music-hall  would  take  the 
taste  of  Canford  Lodge  out  of  his  mouth.  "  Bight  you 
are,"  said  Jelf.  "  I'm  just  pasting  in  photographs  of  my 
last  holiday,  but  I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute.  Naples,  Capri, 
Sorrento,  and  Sicily.  Here's  Monte  Pellegrini — Palermo, 
you  know ;  there's  a  rock  chapel  near  the  summit  with 
the  shrine  of  some  marble  Virgin  .  .  .  Mosaics  from 
Monreale,  if  I  remember ;  a  triptych  in  the  museum.  A 
street  scene  in  Syracuse.  Neapolitan  beggars ;  a  goat- 
herd in  Capri.  Oh,  by  the  way,  do  you  know  Wilde's 
lines  to  Theocritus?  One  of  the  most  charming  things 
ever  written.  I  haven't  the  lines  handy  ;  *  Sweet  Singer 
of  Persephone,  do  you  remember  Sicily  ?  '  is  the  refrain  .  .  . 
You  like  horrors ;  well,  here  are  some  mummified  monks 
from  the  Capucin  monastery  at  Palermo,  and  this  hunched- 
up,  petrified  beggar  was  a  slave  once  in  Pompeii  .  .  .    Now 
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I'm  ready.    Where  to  t    Cremoni's  t    Quiet  and  not  too 
expensive." 

Good  ...  I'm  not  so  fond  of  horrors  that  I  shan't 
be  glad  to  get  them  off  my  mind  for  a  little  while.  I'll  mt' 
narrate  my  experiences  this  afternoon,  and  then  we'll  have 
nothing  but  pleasant  things  for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

"  '  Lie  on,  Macduflf,'  as  Biasing  at  the  office  used  to  say." 

Ledgar  felt  some  reUef  in  passing  on  his  reflections  to  his 
friend.  Jelf  was  tactful,  sympathetic,  eminently  clear- 
mmded.  He  generally  drove  to  the  root  of  a  matter- 
made  a  clean  path  through  difficulties ;  did  not  aUow  the 
morbid,  the  confused,  the  perplexing  to  disturb  the  smooth 
current  of  iiis  thoughts. 

"  As  usual,  Ledgar,"  he  said,  "  you're  taking  the  whole 
burden  of  the  world's  suffering  and  misery  on  your  own 
shoulders.  An  experience  like  this  afternoon's  certainly 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  sin  and  suffering 
have  been  abeady  carried,  and  are  no  concern  of  yours 
except  in  so  far  as  you  can  lessen  them." 

"  I  admit  it  does  not  seem  to  me  very  obvious.  I  do  not 
really  see  how  someone  dying  a  horrible  death  two  thousand 
years  ago,  affects  the  fact  that  someone  is  dying  a  horrible 
death  to-day  at  Canford  Lodge.  AU  the  hymns  and 
sermons  I  have  listened  to  seem  to  faU  to  pieces  before 
facts." 

"WeU.  our  standpoints  are  different.    Some  day  you 
may  understand  and  see ;   perhaps  you  may  never  do  so 
You  may  be  colour-blind.    You  may  not  be  meant  to 
beheve.    I  don't  know.    But  at  present  I  rfiould  just 
admit  facts,  and   face  them  as  your  doctor  at  Canford 
Lodge  did.     Here's  a  cage  or  so  of  lunatics,  suffering  a 
good  deal,  and  representing  a  vast  amount— an  incalculable 
amount— of  suffering  now  and  in  the  past.    Very  weU 
Can  I  alter  it  ?    Can  I  alleviate  it  T    The  doctor  really 
does  the  sane  and  sensible  thing ;  I  don't  know  much  about 
it,  but  it's  my  duty  to  see  that  these  creatures  are  not 
needlessly  hurt,  that  they  don't  get  into  mischief,  that 
they  have  good  food,  plenty  of  sleep,  regular  hours,  and 
regular  exercise.    If  I  do  so  much  for  them,  my  responsi- 
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bility  ifl  ended.  There's  not  the  smallest  reason  why  these 
things  should  make  me  wretched  .  .  .  I'm  fond  of  giving 
yon  mottoes ;  here's  one  from  Ecdesiastes.  You  have  a 
man  who  has  plumbed  the  depth  of  human  desire,  has 
tasted  every  sweet  and  pleasant  thing,  and  found  all 
vanity.  '  Let  us  hear,'  he  says,  '  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter :  Fear  Qod,  and  keep  His  commandments ; 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.'  It  doesn't  really  make 
much  difference  in  this  case  whether  you  believe  intellect- 
ually in  God  or  not.  '  Mind  your  own  business  ' :  that's 
practically  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
amount  of  suffering  in  the  world  only  concerns  you  in  so 
far  as  you  have  caused  it,  or  as  you  can  alter  it.  Solomon's 
text  is  practically  Christ's  reply  to  those  who  said  '  Lord, 
are  there  few  who  be  saved  t '  *  What  is  that  to  thee  T 
Follow  thou  me.'  In  other  words,  mind  you  own  business. 
.  .  .  Now  we'll  shunt  horrors.  Have  you  read — ^No ;  I 
won't  ask  you  now  about  Merejkowski's  book ;  it's  too 
closely  allied  to  the  same  subject.  We'll  take  another  tip 
from  sad  Solomon ;  '  rejoice  in  the  days  of  our  youth.' 
At  all  events  we'll  cut  the  theology  in  Merejkowski,  as 
we're  off  horrors.    But " 

"  I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  include  theology  with  the 
horrors,  Maurice." 

"  WeU,  Anti-Christ  you  know — ^it  rather  tends  that  way. 
I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  had  come  to  the  life  at  Ludovico 
il  Moro's  court.  Wonderful  picture  it  gives  you  of  Italy 
of  that  century.    I  remember  when  I  was  at  Florence " 

Jelf  had  been  two  or  three  times  to  Italy  ;  he  was  steeped 
in  its  life,  literature,  and  art.  From  Leonardo  was  an  easy 
step  to  IVIichael  Angelo ;  from  him  to  Cellini,  the  amazing 
rogue-genius  who  could  go  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  God 
humbly  for  dexterity  in  cutting  a  man's  throat ;  from  him 
to  lesser  lights  like  Cino.  He  had  an  eye  for  colour  and  the 
picturesque  ;  he  went  over  the  amazing  story  of  the  Doge 
whose  portrait  is  lacking  in  the  Ducal  gallery  ;  he  showed 
Ledgar  Masaniello  crying  fruit  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  and 
at  the  fateful  banquet ;  he  had  a  dozen  vivid  sketches 
at  command  of  life  in  forgotten  Tyrannies  and  Bepublics 
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and  Prince-Bishopric*.  "You  ought  to  read  up  some 
Italian  history  and  art  before  we  go  for  our  tour,  Ledgar," 
he  said.  "  You'll  have  to  get  a  week's  extension  ;  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  I'll  speak  to  the  mana- 
ger. We  can't  do  very  much  under  a  month  ...  Ah, 
here  we  are." 

Cremoni's  was  a  restaurant  attached  to  a  small  but  good 
hotel,  much  patronized  by  well-to-do  country  folk  visiting 
town.  The  dinner  was  slight,  but  good,  as  seemed  to  be 
everything  in  the  selection  of  which  Maurice  Jelf  had  any 
hand.  A  framed  list  of  theatres  and  halls  was  on  the  table. 
Jelf  took  it  up.  "  Ah,  At  You  Like  It,  at  the  Olympian. 
That's  as  near  anything  Italian  as  we  can  get.  All  Shak- 
speare's  great  folk  are  essentially  ItaUan  in  conception,  I 
think.  Perhaps  it's  my  obsession.  By  the  way,  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  more  MagnaU's  questions.  Who  wrote  the 
finest  line  in  English  literature  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  so  many  favourites,"  said  Ledgar.  "  I 
like  '  There  was  a  little  city  and  few  men  within  it—'  oU 
that  passage  in  Ecdesiastes.  And  I  like  the  '  magic  case- 
ments line '  of  Keats— or  indeed  any  of  that  sonnet." 

"  Wrong,"  said  Jelf.  "  Shakespeare,  '  Nor  poppy  nor 
mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East.'  " 

"  Fine,  very  fine.  A  matter  of  opinion,  though,  Maurice. 
There  are  so  many.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  for  instance,  in 
'Urn  Burial,'  about  the  drums  and  tramplings— you 
remember." 

"  I'm  right  for  all  that.  Who  wrote  the  greatest  text 
in  any  of  the  world's  Bibles  ?  " 

"  In  any  ?  Oh,  books.  I  suppose  our  Bible  gives  the 
finest;  hard  to  say  which,  Jesus  Christ,  or  Job.  or— 
or  St.  Paul."  ' 

"  You  include  Job  as  a  literary  man.  I  say  texts  ;  con- 
veying in  tersest  form  the  most  concise  and  useful  sermon— 
the  wisest  and  greatest  words,  if  you  like.  Who  spoke 
the  greatest  words  ever  uttered  !  " 

"  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Wrong.  Shakespeare,  '  This  above  all— to  thine  own 
self  be  true ;  and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou 
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canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'  Those  are  the  greatest 
words  ever  given  to  the  world.  Thoy  cover  everything, 
everyone,  all  castes,  all  creeds,  all  religions.  If  they  sub* 
stituted  those  for  all  their  Athanasian  creeds,  all  over 
Christendom,  just  for  a  month  of  Sundays,  the  world  would 
be  immeasurably  the  gainer.  No  one  can  escape  from  them. 
They  are  simple,  but  they  are  the  key  words  to  all  the 
perplexities  of  life.  You're  brought  up  a  Baptist,  but  the 
Christian  faith  seems  for  some  reason  to  repel  you.  Very 
well.     'To  thine  own  self  be  true.'  " 

Ledgar  felt  a  little  uncomfortable.  "  Well,  the  idea  of 
the  Atonement  certainly  seems  to  me  irrational  and  artificial. 
I  cannot  see  the  necessity  or  the  efficacy  of  One,  whose  very 
existence  history  almost  ignores,  dying  for  the  world.  It 
appears  to  me  unethical." 

"  That  depends  rather  on  how  far  self-sacrifice  and 
unselfishness  are  unethical.  Because  here  you  have,  in 
the  Cross  set  on  high  that  all  may  see  it,  the  supreme 
example  of  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice.  Still,  as  you 
don't  accept  it — 't  ■  thine  own  self  be  true. '  I  do.  But 
then,  although  1  »  brought  up  a  Baptist,  that  form  of 
v/orship  or  belief  v  »es  not  altogether  satisfy  me.  And  so 
I  am  a  kind  of  Baptist-Catholic,  a  mug-wuni,  ing,  the 
bones  of  puritanism  under  something  less  har*i  un- 

picturesque.  I  wear  the  laced  cassock,  the  gold-em uroid- 
ered  cope,  over  the  rough  form  of  some  peasant  priest  of 
Italy  or  Tirol.  It  satisfies  me  .  .  .  If  you  feel  a  con- 
scientious desire  to  bum  me  alive  for  my  opinions — pass 
the  mustard,  please — as  Calvin  felt  a  conscientious  desire 
to  bum  his  friend  Servetus,  it's  your  duty  to  bum  me.  If 
I  feel  a  conscientious  desire  not  to  be  burnt,  as  no  doubt 
Servetus  did,  it's  my  duty  not  to  allow  you  to  burn  me. 
Check  your  conscience,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible  with 
your  intelligence.  Where  the  two  dash,  it's  safer  to  obey 
your  conscience.  That's  my  opinion,  for  what  it's  worth. 
If  a  man  conscientiously  believes  in  Mumbo  Jumbo,  let 
bim  eat  the  uiissionary  who  dares  to  try  and  tami)er  with 
his  faith.  He's  right.  Take  the  case  of  your  asylum 
doctor.    Here's  a  terrible,  inexplicable  malady  whicb  I 
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don't  understand  at  all.  Very  well  'Vs  a  good  thing 
for  theae  people  not  to  be  hurt,  not  to  kill  themselves  or 
others,  to  have  regular  food,  exercise,  fresh  air.  I'll  do 
the  very  best  I  can,  even  if  I  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
trouble. 

Fw  lo  f  in  human  hearts  unseen 
The  Healer  dweUeth  stiU, 
And  they  who  make  His  temples  clean 
The  best  subserve  His  will. 

The  paths  of  pa  in  are  thine.     Oo  forth 
With  patience,  trust,  and  hope  ; 
The  sufferings  of  a  sin-sick  earth 
Shall  give  thee  ample  scope. 

So  thou  shaU  be  with  power  endued 
From  Him  who  went  about 
The  Syrian  hillsides  doing  good, 
And  casting  demons  out. 

That  good  physician  liveth  yet, 
Thy  friend  and  guide  to  be ; 
The  Healer  by  Oennesaret 
ShaU  walk  thy  rounds  with  thee. 

"  They  don't  believe  in  demons,  though." 

"  Now  we're  starting  again  on  the  forbidden  topics.  It 
was  my  fault.  Pepper,  please.  It's  Shakespeare  to- 
night ;  only  Shakespeare ;  a  night  with  Shakespeare.  .  . 
By  the  way— here's  another  Magnall,  but  this  time  I'm 
not  laying  down  the  law  ;  I'm  only  asking  your  opinion— 
what  English  writer  do  you  think  is  best  known  by  name  to 
the  common  people  !  " 

"  Shakespeare  again,  I  suppose." 

"  How  about  Dickens  f  " 

Yes  .  .  .  Perhaps  Dickens.  I  think  more  probably 
Dickens." 

Well,  I  used  to  think  so.  It's,  extraordinary,  though, 
how  men  whose  names  one  would  think  were  household 
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words  everywhere  are  unknown.  I  went  on  Saturday 
to  a  little  Kent  village  only  a  few  ntUea  from  Gads  Hill. 
It  is  (>  Dickena  shrine ;  jolly  old  place,  real  Kent— hop«, 
woods,  fine  Tudor  mansion,  old  church,  old  almshouses, 
old  inn  crammed  with  pictures  and  relics.  I  asked  an 
ancient  rustic  for  his  memories  of  Dickens.  '  Doant  know 
the  naame,  nir.'  Surely  he'd  heard  of  Pickwick  t  '  Never 
beared—'  and  then  his  face  brightened.  Yes,  they  sold 
Pickwicks  at  the  tobacconists.  And  I  went  a  year  or  two 
ago  to  Yarmouth,  and  found  an  old  boatman  who  really 
remembered  Dickens,  and  said  he  rememl*ered  Peggotty'a 
hut.  *  But  look  here,  sir,'  he  said,  as  he  pocketed  his  tip, 
'  don't  get  running  away  with  the  idea  ihat  it  was  David 
Copperfleld  who  wrote  Charles  Dickens.  It  wa"  t'other 
way  about.  Oh,  you  did  know  t  But  lots  of  people  who 
come  down  here  think  David  Copperfleld  wrote  Charles 
Dickens.' 

"  I  daresay  you  could  find  people  who  know  a  Gladstone 
bag,  but  nothing  about  Gladstone ;  Wellington  bools,  and 
nothing  about  Wellington.  The  ignorance  of  fairly  well- 
educated  people  is  simply  astounding.  I  knew  a  man  who 
told  me  quite  solemnly,  after  a  visit  to  Boulogne,  that  the 
French  had  put  up  a  great  column  there  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson  .  .  .    There's  a  lady  bowing  to  you,  Ledgar." 

Ledgar  looked  round ;  at  a  neighbouring  table  were  Mrs. 
Beltinge,  Mary,  and  Gordon.    He  went  over  to  them. 

•'  My  dear  Ledgar !  "  said  Mrs.  Beltinge,  "  now  what  an 
extraordinary  thing.  Gordon  gave  me  a  new  lorgnette 
yesterday,  which  was  my  birthday ;  and  the  first  persou 
I  see  through  it  is  you.  What  are  you  doing  here  T  And 
who  is  your  friend  1  Bring  him  over  and  introduce  him. 
You're  only  beginning  dinner!  Then  come  and  join 
us  here." 

Maurice  Jelf  was  brought  up  and  introduced.  The 
Beltinges  were  8ta3ring  in  town  for  a  few  weeks ;  they 
generally  put  up  at  Cremoni's.  C  )rdon,  who  had  grown 
almost  out  of  knowledge,  and  i  m  x>03sessed  a  nearly 
perceptible  moustache,  was  on  furlough  for  a  few  days 
from  Bulford  Camp.    Mary  had  been  properly  "  finished  " 
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in  Prance,  and  would  not  return.  She  had  been  staying 
at  Dinan.  It  was  an  awfuUy  pretty  place,  with  awfully 
pretty  old  walla  covered  with  joubarbe.  Did  Ledgar  know 
what  joubarbe  was  t  Well,  it  was  an  awfully  pretty  pink 
flower  that  looked  like  cherry  blossom,  she  thought ;  she 
did  not  know  the  English  name. 

Mrs.  Beltinge  hoped  not  orange  blossom.  She  supposed 
now  Mary  was  "  finished  "  her  thoughts  would  soon  be 
turning  in  that  direction. 
Mary  said  that  grandmama  was  awfully  horrid. 
Jelf  had  not  been  to  Dinan,  but  suggested  that  the  flower 
was  probably  house-leek.  Mary  said  that  their  villa  was 
on  top  of  one  of  the  walls  ;  you  looked  out  of  the  windows— 
oh,  awfuUy  deep.  She  had  been  up  the  Eance,  or  down  the 
Eance,  several  times ;  it  was  awfuUy  pretty.  And  there 
was  an  awfuUy  joUy  old  street  of  ancient  houses  that 
nodded  their  heads  together  as  if  thev  were  talking,  aU  the 
way  down  to  the  river.  She  had  been  Uving  with  a  French 
admiral  and  his  famUy ;  awfuUy  nice  people.  Now  and 
then  she  brought  out  a  French  word  or  idiom  ;  she  had 
acquired  rather  pretty  French  gestures;  her  gown  was 
evidently  from  France. 

Gordon,  except  in  appearance,  had  altered  very  Uttle. 
He  stiU  tormented  his  sister,  quite  amiably ;  for  instance, 
when  lamb  cutlets  and  green  peas  were  brought  round, 
"  Mary,  have  a  Uttle  lamb,"  he  said  quite  audibly.  "  How 
horrid  you  are,  Gordon  !  I'm  sure  the  waiter  heard  you. 
Ledgar,  lie's  not  altered  at  aU." 

No.  Gordon  had  not  altered  at  aU ;  it  was  still  the 
boy  who  had  sung  "Christians,  awake,"  whUe  tubbing 
in  Ledgar's  room  (because  he  always  had  the  larger  bath), 
who  had  said  "  Damn  "  when  rising  from  his  very  reverent 
knees  and  had  dragged  a  frowsy  old  parson  away  from  his 
frowsy  books  to  see  the  stables.  He  had  gone  through 
Sandhurst  into  the  Army,  which  Uncle  Charles  had  said 
was  the  only  respectable  career  for  a  man  except  possibly 
the  Church— or,  of  course,  the  Navy.  Uncle  Charles 
did  not  think  much  of  the  Bar. 

"  But  then,  of  course,"  said  Gordon,  making  a  desperate 
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attempt  to  curl  the  almost  perceptible  moustache, 
always  did  want  to  be  a  soldier.  Didn't  I,  Grandma  ? 
did  when  I  went  to  my  first  school,  and  learnt  to  drill  with 
a  broomstick  fitted  with  a  sort  of  tin  spear-head  thing. 
Bum  old  drill  sergeant  we  had.  Used  to  drink  like  a  fish, 
and  beat  his  wife.    Didn't  he  rap  us  on  the  knuckles! 

He'd  lost  a  leg,  and " 

"  Very  careless  of  a  man  to  lose  his  legs,  my  dear,"  said 
Grandmama,  her  eyes  snapping.  Gordon  ignored  the 
interruption. 

"  He  used  to  whack  his  wife  with  his  wooden  leg.  Oh, 
I  say,  what  are  all  you  people  going  to  do  after  dinner  ¥ 

Buck  up,  Mary  ;  don't  be  such  a  cochon,  my  dear " 

"  Gordon,  you're  perfectly  horrid  !  " 
"  Cochon's  elegant  French,  isn't  it !  That's  the  third 
helping  of  ice  pudding,  I  believe.  Well,  the  8ecx)nd.  Do 
hurry  np.  Everyone's  staring  at  you.  I  say,  you  must 
try  to  remember  you're  in  England  with  respectable  people. 
Uncle  Charles  says  the  French  aren't  quite  civihzed  ;  they 
only  take  a  bath  once  a  year  when  they're  spring-cleaning." 
"  They're  awfully  jolly,"  retorted  Mary  ;  "  much  nicer 
than  some  English  people  I  know." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  did  you  learn  any  history  when  you  were  in 
France?  Didn't  happen  to  hear  what  was  written  on 
Bloody  Mary's  heart,  did  you  t  Nearly  ready?  May  I 
order  you  a  frog,  mademoiselle  f  " 

"  Be  quiet,  Gordon.  Remember  you're  an  offic*?r  now, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman.  You're  tormenting  your 
sister,"  said  Mrs.  Beltinge. 

Ledgar  mentioned  their  programme  for  the  evening. 
"  Oh,  I  say,"  said  Gordon,  "  why  not  all  come  ?  I  like 
Shakespeare  awfully  ;  ripping  old  chap.  We  had  one  of 
his  things  at  Aldershot,  I  fancy.  School  for  Scandal  or 
David  Oarrick ;  I  forget  which ;  I  know  someone  said  it 
was  by  Shakespeare,  and  I  couldn't  go  because  I  had  a 
cold." 

Ledgar  was  charmed  at  the  idea  of  their  going ;  Jelf 
was  charmed ;  Mary  had  seen  Romeo  ei  JulieUe  at  Dinnu, 
and  thought  it  awfully  pretty.    Mrs.  Beltinge  tiiought 
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Mary  would  have  described  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  or 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  as  awfuUy  pretty  ...  In  two 
hansoms,  the  party  drove  oflf  to  the  Olympian. 

And,  after  music  that  carried  Ledgar  many,  many  long 
miles,  and  many,  many  long  years  from  the  horrors  of  the 
afternoon,  the  curtam  rose  on  "an  Orchard  near  Oliver's 
House,"  and  at  the  mention  of  Oliver's  horses  in  the  very 
first  speech  Gordon  pricked  up  his  ears,  finding  something 
Ukely  to  be  to  his  taste.    Ledgar  was  carried  away  by  it  aU 
Left  to  himself  and  his  own  devices,  he  would  as  probably 
have  entered  the  first  music-hall  that  presented  itself. 
Yet  there  was  no  question  which  entertainment  gave  him 
the  truest  pleasure.    Here  were  musir-,  colour,  laughter 
song,  graceful  dance.    And  real  people  ;  duke  and  peasant,' 
jester  and  country  clown;  lady  and  w- ting-maid;  people 
real  then,  real  to-day ;  always  real,  because  flesh  and  blood 
were  under  silk  and  homespun  and  motley.    Three  hundred 
years  ago,  Shakespeare,  Alleyne,  men  long,  long  dust,  had 
said  these  words  ;  Elizabethan  crowds  had  Ustened  to  them 
within  the  Bankside  walls,  but  under  open  sky;   in  the 
courtyards  of  ancient  inns;    in  village  greens  of  rural 
England.    Five  continents  had  now  heard  them,  in  a 
score  of  tongues— the  soul  in  the  words  had  spoken ;  here 
to-night,  they  listened  to  them  as  they  first  were  spoken. 
The  magic  was  unchanged  by  time ;    the  spell  that  had 
bound  half  a  score  of  generations  held  them  stiU. 

Now  and  again  Ledgar  watched  Mary's  face,  in  profile 
ht  only  by  the  dim  stage  lights.    Not  actuaUy  pretty- 
handsome,  rather;    an  aristocrat,  with  the  proud  short 
upper-lip,  the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  the  hair  of  old-gold  hue 
Her  dress  of  some  shot-silken  texture  became  her  admirably 
If  she  said  "  awfully,"  the  dainty  accent  robbed  the  atro- 
cious word  of  aU  its  ugUness.    She  Mas  distinguished ;  he 
i^new  and  felt  he  was  in  good  company ;    people  sitting 
near  could  see  that.    Mrs.  Beltinge  had  laughed  at  her 
about  orange  blossom.    Mary  married  ?    It  had  somehow 
never  entered  his  thoughts.    But,  of  course,  some  dav— 
and  perhaps  soon. 
Eosalind  and  Celia  were  "  devising  sports."    "  Let  me 
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Bee ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  t  "  "  Marry,  I 
prythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love  no  man  in 
good  earnest."  Somehow  he  could  not  picture  Mary 
deep  in  love.  She  was  too  cold,  too— healthy,  he  had  almost 
thought;  too  correct.  If  she  "fell  in  love"  it  would 
be  to  make  sport  withal ;  with  a  gentleman,  of  course, 
who  was  awfully  jolly,  or  awfully  handsome,  or  awfully 
nice.  And  she  would  be  a  good  wife  for  him  to  love  and  be 
vastly  proud  of.  Not  the  hot,  passionate  business  of  tears 
and  laughter,  and  jealousy  that  possibly.  .  .  . 

"  I  believe  you're  going  to  sleep,  Ledgar.  The  curtain's 
down.    Please  get  us  some  ices  ;  Grandma's  dying  for  one." 

They  were  in  the  Duke's  Palace,  a  magnificent  room,  the 
windows  opening  on  a  vista  of  glorious  country,  the  forest 
in  soft  umbrageous  mass  on  the  horizon.  Yes ;  Mary 
might  be  one  of  these  court  ladies,  very  handsome,  very 
stately,  very  proud.  Not  Rosalind,  he  thought ;  perhaps 
not  Celia. 

For  when  he  saw  Rosalind,  his  memories  flew  back  to  a 
little,  dark-haired  maid  with  violet  eyes  and  a  sweet  mouth, 
racing  barefoot  on  the  sands ;  plucking  daisies  and  wild 
grasses  to  make  chains  and  crowns ;  pouring  out  tea  from 
an  old,  battered  pot  in  a  tiny  red-tiled  kitchen.  Funny, 
that  once  a  boy,  who  died  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  did 
have  tea  from  that  old  brown  battered  tea-pot,  and  some- 
times even  in  that  red-tiled  kitchen  !  And  here  he  sat ; 
and  a  great  Court  lady,  very  handsome,  very  stately,  sat 
beside  him,  whispering  now  and  then  in  an  accent  very 
different  from  that  of  the  little  Kentish  maid  (pleasant  as 
he  thought  it)  and  eating  chocolates  from  a  very  gaudy 
box. 

They  were  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  where  the  Duke  and 
his  lords,  "  exempt  from  public  haunt,  found  tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  every- 
thing." Jaques  was  there,  Celia  and  Rosalind ;  there 
Touchstone,  and  Audrey.    And  here  was  Corin — 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer  :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I 
wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad 
of  other  men's  good,  content  with   my  harm,  and  the 
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^teBt  Of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs 

Great  master  of  English!  Limning  in  fifty  words,  a 
picture  which  stands  true  and  undimmed  after  three 
centunes  of  man's  labour  ...  And  they  were  stiU  in  the 
forest,  a  clearing  with  moss  and  lichen -covered  logs,  green 
dnvcs  running  like  rivers  to  a  roUing  sea  of  green.  And 
the  page  was  singing : 

It  teas  a  lover  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hep  nonino. 
That  o'er  the  green  cornfield  did  pass 

In  the  springtime,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding: 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

And  at  last  Rosalind,  -^o  had  taken  him  far  from  Arden 
forest  to  an  English  sea,  i^osaUnd,  very  sweet  in  her  forest- 
boy  »  dress,  spoke  the  epilogue  before  the  curtain 

T  r  ^^f  r:  ^**"''"®  """"^"y  ^«*  ^^^P  again-  It's  over,'  and 
I  don  t  believe  you  heard  a  word  of  it.  Don't  you  think 
Rosalmd  awfuUy  pretty  ?  Gordon,  do  get  two  hansoms 
before  aU  these  people  get  out.  Isn't  the  squash  frightful  ? 
JNo,  Ledgar,  you  stay  here,  thrre's  a  dear  boy."  For  a 
second  she  touched  his  arm  with  her  gloved  hand.  "  Help 
Gmndma  on  with  her  cloak.    Grandma,  how  did  you  enjoy 

itt    Ledgar  8  been  asleep  aU  the  time.    I  do  believe  he's 
asleep  now. ' 

Ledgar  was  wishing  an  old  wish  of  many,  many  vears 
before.     If  he  were  not  quite  so  many  people  ! 

"I  haven't  been  asleep  at  all,  Mary,"  he  said.  "I've 
worid  "^^**°^  *^*  *^"^  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
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Ledoak  and  Mr.  Wilkina,  who  had  been  Mr.  Muttleboy's 
partner  in  Jewin  Street,  took  out  a  power  of  attorney  for 
the  administration  of  his  estate.  Without  having  actually 
passed  through  the  process  of  death,  he  had  several  of  the 
advantages  of  that  experience — the  law  and  society  no 
longer  recognizing  him  as  a  human  being ;  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  had  ceased  to  exist.  Ledgar  wrote  and 
sent  to  him  regularly,  and  once  or  twice  went  down  to  see 
him  ;  in  return,  he  received  an  occasional  note  in  Uncle 
Ab's  now  somewhat  shaky  handwriting.  From  these  he 
gathered  that  his  uncle's  principal  friend  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  three  times  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  that 
he  played  draughts  regularly  with  opponents  worthy  of  his 
steel,  and  was  taking  lessons  in  elementary  chess,  beginning 
with  (so  he  said)  the  movements  of  the  prawns ;  that 
his  main  grievance  waa  due  to  the  annoying  conduct  of 
a  very  stout  inmate  who  would  sit  on  aU  the  papers  and 
magazines  directly  they  arrived.  But  then  a  dog  in  a  cer- 
tain manger  did  much  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  propensity 
is  not  strictly  confined  always  within  asylum  walls.  On 
the  whole,  then,  Uncle  Ab  seemed  as  well  and  cx)mfortable 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected ;  no  doubt  in  time  he 
would  be  fully  qualified  to  pass  all  the  tests  required  for 
complete  lunacy,  perhaps  even  to  the  knee  jerk. 

The  lease  of  the  Crescent,  which  had  recently  expired, 
was  not  renewed.  Very  soon  indeed  this  survival  of  an 
older  London  was  utterly  effaced ;  effaced  so  completely, 
by  blocks  of  model  lodgings,  that  no  passer-by  ever  imagined 
its  days  of  Victorian  prosperity,  when  strings  of  city 
merchants,  in  their  generations,  mounted  their  horses 
from  the  horse-blocks,  or  drove  out  in  coach,  brougham, 
hansom,   or  four-wheeler  ;    when   ancient   watchmen   in 
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many  faded  capeg  and  coats  swung  their  lanthorns  and 
palled  the  hours  and  the  weather;    when  young  brides 
came  to  the  houses,  and  old  ladies  died  in  the  great  rooms. 
Since  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  find  new  quarters, 
Ledgar  consulted  Maurice  Jelf,  who  told  him  of  a  set  of 
chambers  at  Marlow's  Inn  on  the  staircase  below  his  own. 
He  made  these  habitable  with  furniture  rescued  from  the 
Crescent  sale,   and   his  own   books  and  pictures.    Mrs. 
FoUey,  the  lady  who  seemed  to  stand  stork-like  on  one 
leg,   attended    to    his    wants.    Jelf    said    she    had    one 
failing ;   she  suffered  terribly  from  periodic  heart  attacks, 
which  incapacitated  her  entirely  for  the  time,  and  coincidAd 
very  singularly  with  the  running  out  of  Jelf's  smaU  stock 
of  stimulants.    Ledgar  discovered  one  other.    There  was 
an  "  old  'un  "  as  formidable  as  Mrs.  Gummidge's  in  the 
background  ;   not  the  late  Mr.  FoUey,  who,  if  rumour  and 
the  string-dangling  activities  of  an  impudent  boot-urchin 
did  not  lie,  had  passed  to  a  better  world  in  circumstances 
not  only  out  of  his  control  but  about  which  the  less  that 
was  said  the  better.    In  short,  he  was  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  hanged.    A  young  barrister  on  the  same 
staircase  as  Ledgar  said  that  he  had  only  once  heard  Mrs. 
FoUey— in  the  throes  of  a  heart  attack— refer  to  this  pain- 
ful episode.     She  had  recently    "got  conversion"   at  a 
Salvation  Army  penitent  form,  and  alluded  tearfully  to  her 
husband's  death  as  "  promotion  to  higher  service." 

It  was  her  "  old  'un,"  a  certain  Mr.  Holylake,  who  had 
mduced  her  to  attend  the  meetings  which  had  brought 
about  such  happy  results.  "Oh,  he  was  a  'oly  old 
gentleman  !  "  she  remarked  ecstatically,  with  an  emphasis 
that  suggested  quite  plainly  her  regret  that  the  new  gentle- 
man she  was  taking  in  and  doing  for  could  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  described  as  'oly,  either  old  or  young. 
To  hear  Mr.  'Olylake  pray  !  To  hear  him  sing  !  Whenever 
you  come  across  him,  he  seemed  to  be  on  his  knees,  or 
singing,  or,  li  he  wasn't  doing  that,  lifting  his  harms  to  the 
'eavens.  Ledgar  thought  dimly  of  the  stump-winged 
parr'^t  which  used  to  say  "  BUmy,  I'm  going  to  fly."  He 
did  not  dare  to  compare  Mr.  Holylake,  that  ornament  of 
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the  Bar,  with  the  parrot.  Mrs.  Folley  compared  him  herself 
to  Mr.  Moses  and  Mr.  Abraham.  All  her  Biblical  characters 
were,  very  respectfully,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holylake  used  to  give 
nice  little  prayer  parties  to  young  barristers  and  students 
in  his  chambers.  If  he  had  been  there  at  the  time,  Ledgar 
might  have  gone;  but,  of  course,  he  wasn't;  a  great 
many  of  them  was  converted.  There  was  a  very  gay  young 
gentleman,  a  medical,  who  had  one  of  Mrs.  Folley's  sets 
of  rooms  then ;  he  said  he'd  heard  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  cx)uldn't  pray  for  toffee,  but  Mr.  Holy- 
lake — ^why,  he  prayed  like  the  devil.  Why  an  Archbishop 
with  fifteen  thousand  a  year  should  locmt  to  pray  for  toffee 
nobody  knew.  Mrs.  Folley  hoped  this  medical  gentleman 
would  serve  as  a  warning  to  Mr.  Dunstan,  because  he  died 
a  terrible  death  through  tampering  with  Mrs.  Folley's 
old  torn  cat.  He  inoculated  it  in  the  tail  with  seven 
different  diseases,  and  that  i)oor  animal  had  an  awful  time 
— directly  it  had  untied  itself  from  lockjaw  and  hydro- 
phobia, it  had  to  untwist  its  neck,  so  to  speak,  from  mumps 
and  diphtheria,  in  order  to  whoop  when  the  whooping- 
cough  came  on.  Yellow  fever  finished  it  off.  But  there 
was  a  judgment  waiting  for  him,  because  the  cat  bit  and 
scratched  him  just  before  it  died.  He  took  its  body  round 
to  a  German-sausage  shop  in  the  Strand,  where  a  day  or 
two  before  they  had  refused  to  change  a  bad  florin  for  Idm  ; 
and  threw  it  on  the  counter — lots  of  people  in  the  shop, 
too — and  said  he'd  bring  the  rest  on  Friday.  And  that 
very  night  he  took  ill  from  his  bite  and  scratches,  and  the 
Coroner  said  it  was  "  Ann  Jane  or  Pectors,"  which  is  a 
horrible  disease  for  anyone  to  die  of. 

Mrs.  Folley  had  been  "under  the  'orspital  "  herself  once, 
with  information  of  the  lungs  and  new  mania.  She  thought 
it  was  that  which  first  made  her  think  seriously  of  religion. 
Had  Mr.  Dunstan  ever  got  religion  t  Ah — ^with  a  wistful 
smile — she  could  see  he  hadn't ;  he'd  have  a  nappier  look 
if  he  had.  Now  she  Mt  like  singing  all  day  Ion  ».  Ledgar 
now  understood  a  certain  wheezing  and  squeaking  noise, 
compounded  apparently  of  knife-polishing  machine  and 
cork  extractions,  which  had  hitherto  pnzzled  him.    Mrs. 
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Folley,  of  course,  humming  hymns.  It  had  made  a  differ- 
ence to  her  in  this  way,  too  ;  she  was  always  wanting  to  do 
kind  actions  to  someone.  It  was  before  the  days  of  boy 
scouts,  but  she  tried  to  do  a  kindness  to  each  of  her  lodgers 
every  day.  Mr.  Jelf  now;  she  warmed  his  slippers  for 
him  ;  did  warm  'em,  too.  Not  that  he  liked  it  much  :  he 
was  too  frightened  of  getting  chilblains.  Still,  it  was  being 
kind.  She  used  to  tidy  up  Mr.  Holylake's  papers  ;  now  he 
did  appreciate  that.  But  then  he  always  was  so  good.  She 
wrote  a  hymn  for  him  once,  on  his  birthday,  and— just  to 
show  how  good  it  was— he  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
and  said  "  Take  it  away,  Mrs.  Folley,  take  it  away,  I  im- 
plore you  ;  I  can't  bear  it !  "  She  had  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  do  any  good  turn  to  the  medical  student,  he  was 
that  cantankerous  ;  but  once,  when  she  thought  he  wasn't 
looking  v'iry  well  after  a  night  out,  she  did  put  a  little 
caster  oil  unbeknown  to  him  in  his  cawfee  .  .  .  Ledgar 
was  distressed  before  long  to  find  Mrs.  Folley  doing  sur- 
reptitious good  turns  to  him  ;  it  commenced  by  her  cleaning 
a  ncA  pair  of  brown  boots  with  blacking. 

Jtlf  and  he  frequently  exchanged  visits.  They  were 
discussing  Mrs.  Folley  one  evening,  when  Jelf  remarked, 
apropos  of  her  revival,  "  By  the  way,  Ledgar,  I  suppose 
you  have  never  been  converted  f  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I've  seen  rather  too  much  of  it.  Mrs. 
Folley,  now;  has  it  reduced  the  number  of  her  heart 
attacks  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  has.    At  first,  I  believe,  she  gave 

them  up."  «r 

"  That's  usually  the  way,  in  my  experience.  I've  known 
so  many.  We  had  a  very  pretty  young  girl  living  at 
Carne  Bay ;  jolly  sort  of  giri,  smoked  cigarettes  and  all 
that ;  awful  flirt,  too.  She  was  converted  at  a  big  revival 
meeting.  It  quite  altered  her.  She  gave  tracts  to  all  the 
boys  who  hung  abov ':  her,  and  then  cut  them  dead,  and 
was  hand  in  glove  ^.ith  the  revival  people.  There  was  a 
pale  young  man  with  long  pale  hair  who  sang  solo  hymns  ; 
she'd  sit  gazing  at  him  for  hours.  Sang  herself  in  their 
choir;  called  the  old  revivalist  boy  'Daddy,'  and  was 
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always  pawing  him  about.  You  couldn't  get  her  to  speak 
to  you ;  she  was  so  good,  butter  wouldn't  have  melted  in 
her  mouth  .  .  .  And  a  month  after  everyone  was  horrified 
to  hear  that  she'd  gone  to  live  in  a  caravan  with  some 
artist  fellow.  They  called  it  the  simple  life,  and  had 
conscientious  objections  to  being  married  .  .  .  It's  partly 
temperament,  but  largely  sex,  I  think.  And  the  thing 
swings  over ;  I  mean  the  simple  life  was  only  another  form 
of  the  conversion.  In  America,  she'd  have  joined  the 
Mormons,  or  thrown  a  bomb  at  the  President." 

"  Have  you  read  the  subject  up  at  all  T  " 

"  I  was  looking  through  a  book  on  the  psychology  of 
conversion  the  other  day ;  published  in  the  States.  It 
gave  statistics  ;  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  manhood  or  womanhood." 

"  Well,  why  not  t  "  said  Jelf.  "  I  mean,  you  speak  as 
if  that  were  an  argument  against  the  value  of  the  ex- 
perience. I  don't  see  why  it  should  be.  You  seem  to 
take  the  far  too  common  attitude  that  sex  is  something 
contemptible  or  to  be  ashamed  of.  But  why  f  It  has 
far  more  influence  than  anything  else,  except  perhaps 
religion  itself,  on  human  life ;  nothing  can  well  be  more 
important  than  the  continuance  of  life  ;  men  of  olden  time 
recognized  it,  with  awe  and  veneration,  as  something  that 
deserved  temples,  priests,  and  worship.  It  is  surely  not 
remarkable  if  the  greatest  fact  of  soul  experience  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  greatest  fact  of  physical  and  spiritual 
experience.  Supposing  there  is  a  Creator.  Supposing 
there  is  a  power  of  spirit  which  contrcls  and  directs  the 
world.  With  what  human  activities  would  it  be  more 
intimately  associated  than  with  those  that  provide  for  the 
very  continuance  of  the  race  !  " 

"  yes ;  but  what  do  you  make  of  such  cases  as  Mrs. 
Folley  and  the  girl  I  was  speaking  about  t  Cases  of  men 
who  get  religion  and  plunge  shortly  after,  when  the  re- 
action comes,  into  excesses  foreign  even  to  their  previous 
nature  f  Cases  of  savage  races,  who  sink  lower  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  after  conversion  ?  How  about  con- 
versions in   religious   systems   other  than   Christianity  ? 
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And  do  animala  experience  any  kind  of  conversion  with 
the  awakening  of  sexual  inatincts  t  " 

"  One  question  at  a  time,  old  chap.  I  don't  know  enough 
about  animals  to  say.  There  are  a  few  things  I  don't  kt  ow. 
We  see  good  dogs  and  bad  dogs ;  the  author  of  *  In  a 
Canadian  Canoe*  speaks  about  a  bad  black  beetle.  I 
suppose  from  that  that  there  may  be  good  black  beetles. 
I  can  hardly  picture  a  black  beetle  on  the  penitent  form.  I 
imagine  that  in  his  case  conversion  would  take  the  form 
of  allowing  his  companions  to  have  first  go  at  the  beer  or 
treacle  set  to  trap  them.  Some  animals  have  more  afifec- 
tion,  some  more  intelligence  than  others.  Some  bloaters 
have  hard  roes,  some  soft ;  I  don't  know  enough  of  natural 
history  to  say  whether  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject. 
An  intelligent  dog  would  soon  discover  that  good  behaviour 
produced  more  satisfactory  results  ...  Of  course,  non- 
Christian  people  experience  conversion;  probably  at 
some  time  or  other  most  human  beings  experience  con- 
version in  some  form.  Great  religious  teachers,  converted 
themselves,  find  their  life-work  in  pointing  out  to  others 
how  to  secure  an  experience  so  desirable.  By  suffering,  by 
self-surrender,  they  open  magic  casements  hitherto  unsus 
pected ;  unlock  the  secret  doors  of  treasure  chambers— 
and  take  the  news  to  others." 

"  Then  conversion  does  not  ntcessarily  argue  the  truth 
of  any  particular  Creed  t  I  mean,  a  Moslem  is  converted, 
and  is  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  A  Jew  is  converted,  but  Mahomet 
has  no  place  in  his  belief.  A  Christian  is  converted,  and 
finds  that  there  are  Three  Gods,  joined  in  One,  and  that 
One  of  this  Trinity  died  to  save  him.  Now  how  far  is  this 
experience  useful— or  is  it  useful  at  all— in  estabUshing  or 
confirming  historical  fact  ?  I  mean,  at  our  chapel  at  Carne 
Bay  they  sometimes  had  revival  meetings  where  people 
were  converted.  They  became  convinced  at  once  that 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  Palestine  a  Jewish  carpenter 
lived,  taught,  was  crucified,  and  rose  from  the  dead.  They 
are  convinced  of  it— will  lay  down  life  itself  if  necessary  in 
defence  of  their  belief— yet  not  a  single  word  has  been  added 
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to  the  brief  sentence  in  which  Tacitus,  alone  I  think  among 
contemporary  historians,  dismisses  Jesus  Christ.  How 
much  is  this  revelation  which  accompanies  conversion 
worth  1  " 

"  I  believe  it  is  valuable  in  this  sense  ;  it  lifts  the  person 
changed  to  a  higher  platform,  the  highest  it  is  possible  for 
him  at  that  stage  to  attain.  A  young  Moslem  '  converted  * 
to  his  faith  will  die  for  the  belief  that  there  is  one  God, 
and  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God.  Well,  it's  true. 
The  young  Christian,  converted,  is  shown  something  more ; 
that  this  One  God  is  Three,  while  remaining  One ;  that 
Christ  did  actually  live  and  die,  and  by  His  death  brought 
men— men  of  good  will,  that  is,  ready  to  benefit  by  the 
sacrifice— into  harmony  with  God.  Is  the  revelation 
given  by  conversion  valuable  in  a  historic  sense  t  I  think 
so.  I  believe  there  is  another  sense  in  the  world,  not  given 
to  or  enjoyed  by  everyone,  which  is  as  real  as  sight  or 
touch  and  m»re  important ;  a  sense  which  in  some  mys- 
terious way  does  supply  absolutely  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  person  himself— though  not,  of  course,  to  anyone 
else— as  to  certain  facts  of  history.  Ah,  here's  Calmady. 
Calmady,  we're  just  going  over  the  old  business  of  the 
senses,  with  especial  reference  to  the  religious  sense." 

Calmady  was  the  young  barrister  who  had  reported  Mrs. 
Folley's  reference  to  her  deceased  husband.  He  lived 
in  the  same  block,  and  once  had  taken  Jelf  and  Ledgar 
to  dine  and  drink  prodigious  quantities  of  wine  with  a 
number  of  other  students,  barristers,  and  aged  legal  lumin- 
aries as  crusted  as  their  port,  in  a  fine  old  hall  roofed  with 
black  oak  and  hung  all  round  with  scutcheons  .  .  .  Jelf 
briefly  outlined  the  argument. 

^^  ''WeU,  you  know  my  point  of  view,"  said  Calmady. 
"  I'm  a  materialist,  out  and  out.  I  don't  believe  in  any 
of  your  mystical  nonsense.  Of  course,  everyone  knows 
there's  such  a  thing  as  conversion  ;  and  a  very  deplorable, 
hysterical  sort  of  business  it  generally  is.  Directly  you 
try  to  bring  it  into  Une  with  facts,  or  to  deduce  facts  from 
It,  you're  at  sea  altogether.  No.  Give  me  something 
I  can  touch,  handle,  take  in  my  hands  and  feel.    I  know 
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it's  there  then  ;  I  know  it  exists.  Ck)nvenion'M  a  nebulous 
thing  you  can't  examine." 

"  But  why  should  ich  be  more  important  than  other 
senses — sight,  for  example  f  " 

"  Because  with  touch  there's  a  voluntary  movement 
going  out  from  oneself.  If  you're  tallcing  about  Chris- 
tianity, Thomas  is  the  man  for  my  money.  Except  I  feel ; 
you  know." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  about  Thomas,"  said 
Ledgar. 

"  Ai;  Cm  not,"  said  Jelf.  "  Here  you  have  a  little 
group  of  men  banded  round  a  Master  who  has  revealed 
a  secret  to  them  which  has  transformed  and  made  bea,utiful 
the  whole  of  life  and  death.  They  have  been  with  Him  on 
the  beach  among  the  nets,  and  in  the  boats  through  smooth 
and  rough  weather ;  among  the  twisted  olives  and  in  the 
cornfields  ;  in  the  stony  silences  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  crowded  streets  and  markets.  Some  of  them  doubtless 
have  visited  with  Him  the  family  at  Bethany,  and  seen 
Him  in  the  quiet  home-circle  of  friends.  And  they  have 
been  with  Him  on  His  day  of  triumph — a  day  of  glorious 
exultation  for  them,  when  in  the  shouting  of  hosannas  and 
waving  of  palms  their  highest  dreams  seemed  realized  .  .  . 
Ad  V  -  \  everj'h'ng  closes  in  darkness.  The  crown  that 
should  have  made  Him  King  indeed  has  been  of  thorns. 
His  sceptre,  a  reed.  His  palace,  a  judgment  hall.  His 
throne.  Calvary  ...  It  is  finished.  Dead  He  lies,  who 
should  not  have  died ;  and  His  life  among  them  just  a 
story,  an  unforgotten  dream,  sweet  and  infinitely  sad. 
Broken  men,  followers  of  a  lost  cause,  they  look  at  one 
another  in  dumb  dismay.  So  this  was  not  the  Messiah 
we  waited  for !  All  beautiful,  the  manger-birth,  the 
guiding  star,  the  parables  from  birds  and  flowers  and  sea, 
the  day  of  triumph.  But  an  illuJon,  a  lie,  a  dream  from 
which  they  woke  beneath  a  tenebrous  sky,  beneath  light- 
ning signalling  the  fierce  anger  of  God  above  the  crosses 
of  three  malefactorfl  .  ,  . 

"  And  then  He  comes  again ;  and  it  is  no  lie,  no  illusion  ; 
the  cause  is  not  lost,  the  glorious  dream  is  not  over.  He 
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speaks  to  them,  who  spake  as  no  man  ever  spake  ;  and  the 
faith  almost  crushed  oat  springs  up  to  greet  Him.  '  It  is 
He  !  It  is  He  !  It  is  our  Master,  come  again  ;  and  the 
message  He  brought  us  is  true ;  and  the  cause  He  gave  us 
is  not  lost.'  All  but  one.  Thomas  was  not  with  them  then  ; 
and  they  said  to  him,  *  We  have  seen  the  Lord.'  But  ho 
said,  '  Except  I  shall  see  in  His  handb  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  thrust  my  hand  into  His  side,  I  will  not  believe." 

'*  I  think  there  is  something  finer,  nobler,  in  the  attitude 
of  these  humble,  broken  men,  than  in  laat  of  Thomas." 

Dunstan  and  Calmady  were  silent  for  a  minute,  when 
Jelf  had  finished  speaking. 

"  Yes,"  said  Calmady  at  last,  "  you  make  out  a  plausible 
case — but  after  all,  Jelf,  it's  little  more  than  rhetoric.  How 
often  in  the  world's  history  have  ignorant,  superstitious 
men  believed  what  is  known  to  be  a  lie  and  an  imposture 
on  flimsy  evidence  f  Because  it  is  flimsy.  And  on  such 
a  foundation  to  raise  so  vast  a  structure  !  " 

"  As  the  Christian  faith  ?  But  there  the  fact  stares 
you  in  the  face ;  this  structure  has  been  raised.  Out  of 
Nazareth  came  a  T>ower  that  was  to  undermine,  to  over- 
throw, to  supersede,  the  power  of  Imperial  Borne.  I  am 
never  able  to  conceal  my  surprise  at  the  credulity  and  the 
narrowness  of  you  men  who  take  what  is  called  the  scientific 
n*;titude.  EeUgious  experience,  the  experience  of  men  and 
women  of  all  religions,  in  all  ages,  in  every  land,  you  toss 
aside  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  gesture  of  con- 
tempt. A  foUow-my-leader  business.  A  change  of  atti- 
tude afifecting  conduct,  not  always  beneficially.  Sheep 
following  the  bell-wether.  Bui  sheep  do  not  go  willingly 
to  the  stake.  Sheep  do  not  array  themselves  in  battle, 
under  the  green  flag  of  Islam,  the  red  flag  of  the  Christ. 
You  cannot  ignore  the  spires  of  a  hundred  thousand 
churches,  the  domes  of  a  hundred  thousand  mosques. 
You  cannot  ignore  the  crosses  that  rise  under  every  sun 
from  countless  graves.  You  cannot  ignore  the  passionate, 
loving  heart-o.  of  millions,  living  or  in  their  graves  .  .  . 
Because  the  final  tr  ;th  of  Christianity,  of  every  religion, 
rests  in  the  human    ■  art." 
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mv  LaTtPlt;    "^^  ^^^^^^'  "^*  ''  °^y  misfortune  that 
s^ems  to  b.1^h«       "°*?- °^  *i*  ^  '^''-    "  *«»«  °»e  what 

meTl  ^now  *?.^,^^^^^«*^r  ^^  °^°'*  «^  *^^  better-educated 
men  l  know,  the  men  whose  opinions  I  value.    It  tells  mfi 

hat  ereiywhere  men  have  formulated  Creeds  and  systems 
w!rr  ^^°^^«??'/l»i«b  fa"  to  pieces  at  a  touch  of  S 

flLments  ht'«  ^TT  ^^"^'  ^^^^^  ^^^y  a.to  broken 
hL-ments  by  a  puff  of  wind;   rainbow  hues  - o  the  w^vp 

What  does  Chfford  say  of  Christianity  ?     « That  awiui 

£!?vf«Tl^f.  "^f  ^''*™y^^  *^«   civmzations  and  but 
^^f  tolt «    '^'^  «««^P^mise  of  good  as  is  now  strug- 

1^0  tv  th!^*'°^..'^'°-  .  ^  ^°  "^*  ««  ««  far  as  that; 
1  do  say  that   nothing    has    caused    such    unspeakable 

Stls^r^  mankind  .  that  religion  you  arT^l^tg 

"And  because  you  make  that  statement,  without 
quahficaUon,"  said  Jelf,  «« I  complain  that  you  are  sune? 
ficial.  n  you  take  that  difficulty  to  Christ  HimserHeTvs 
at  once  'I  know.  My  religion,  a  religion  of  C  wf'' 
bnug  a  sword  upon  earth  ;  will  divide  households,  wUlIet 
brother  against  brother.  It  is  a  fighting  reSn  evU 
pre'v  Jl?^"^""  ^-«  ^  ^o  down  befo're  itf  unT:?  lasHt 

"  Loofat'thl*  'h°fT  ^7  ^^"^  ^^  prevailing  ?  "  said  Ledgar. 
lx)ok  at  the  better-dressed  men  in  church  nowadavs 

tT,rn  ^r:^  "^  r^f'  ^^^  ^^«  ^y°^"«'  recite  the  Creed 
turn  to  the  east.  I  agree  with  what  Calmady  says  about 
that  I've  spoken  to  so  many  of  them.  In  Zir  own 
smolong-rooms  or  at  their  clubs  these  men  wil  tell  you 
quite  plamly  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  divfnity  of 
fnm^L"''2^''V:'  ''^  Besurrection;  do  not  beUeve 
thnnllr^  ,!^*  ;  ^^  P""^^^*'  ^^  a  transition  stage  of 
iJ^^tl^''^^'^^'  *^'y  ^"^  ''  convenient  to  pretend 
It  18  correct  to  do  so  ;  they  are  on  the  safe  side  it  is  . 
good  thing  for  the  children.    But  in  the  bSns'  behfnd 

no^'  nftr^'  'rr*  ^^"««'  *^^^«  i«  all  the  time  theliew 
pmnt  of  the  loafer  drinking  from  his  tankard  as  the  SunTay- 
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School  Excursion  passes  with  its  banners  :    '  I  don't  so  in 

Z^LT  1*^'''!  °'^','"'  ^^*  ^'"^  ^^  *h«y  have  h^  a 
fine  day  for  their  treat.'    When  I  liyed  at  my  uncle's 

our  chapel  was  in  a  main  suburban  street,  with  trams  and 

buses   constantly   passing.       We   could   hear   the   rattle 

and  rumble  and  clanging  of  bells.    On  Sunday  evenings, 

when  we  were  hstenmg  to  the  old,  old  story,  so  old  that  to 

me  It  was  already  hackneyed,  we  could  hear  the  cries  and 

laughter  of  people  on  the  crowded  pavements.    And  I 

used  to  think     we  are  shut  up  here,  as  if  we  were  in  an  ark 

among  troubled  waters,  and  the  minister  is  shrieking  out 

^nP^riT      ,".^/'  l^'"^^^  *^^*  P^P^«  ^h«  do  not  beUeve 
m  Chnst  are  lost.'    Yet  if  I  were  to  ask  nine  out  of  the  first 
ten  persons  I  encountered  the  moment  I  left  the  chapel 
what  would  happen  !     You  know  very  well,  Jelf.     The 
lads  would  jeer,  the  girls  giggle.    Educated  men  might 
reply  with  civility,  and  might  conceal  their  real  opinions 
from  kmdhness.     Working-men  would  speak  of  Huxley 
Bradlaugh,  IngersoU.     The  old  forms  remain  :   the  Faith 
Itself  IS  dying. 

''And  what  Dunstan  says,"  went  on  Calmady,  "brings 
us  back  to  my  old  argument ;  that  the  only  safe  guide  is 
reason. 

"Well  I  came  in  to  borrow  your  lexicon,  and  you've 
kept  me  for  half  an  hour."  ^ 

"  I  always  think  during  these  discussions,"  said  Ledgar 
when  Calmady  had  gone,  "  of  what  the  owl  said  to  the 
cat.  Do  you  remember  ?  '  How  do  owls  pass  their  time  «  ' 
asks  the  cat  By  entertaining  discussions  as  to  whether 
the  owl  or  the  egg  came  first.'  '  But  that  is  a  question 
which  can  never  be  settled.'  Exactly,  and  that  s  what 
makes  it  so  extremely  fascinating." 

Jf  ^^t^-  ■  "  ^"*  ^  '^^^'^  ^™^*  that  there  is  no 
solution,"  he  said.  "  Of  course,  there's  a  great  deal  n 
what  you  and  Calmady  have  said.  There  is  Hremerdous 
breaking  away  from  old  beliefs,  especially  among  eTucated 
and  semi-educatod  people.  The  Ark  of  the  U>T^^s 
to  have  parsed  to  the  PhiUstines  and  middle-classes,  wl 
an  absurd  thing  to  say,  but  it  seems  really  quirthTexcep 
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tion  now  to  find  an  intelligent  man  with  any  education 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  who  is  orthodox.     I  know 
several  cases  where  the  wife  and  children  still  believe,  and 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  manoeuvrwig  to  keep    the 
husband  and  father  out  of  the  opposite  camp.     It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  many  who  throng  the  churches  nowadays 
bear  as  little  resemblance  to  worshippers  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  as  the  shadow  men  seen  by — ^was  it  Glaucus  ?     And 
science  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible.    At  the  most  critical 
age  a  lad  in  order  to  attain  manhood  has  certain  demands 
made  upon  him  ;   demands  which  involve  ridicule,  or  what 
appears  to  be  ridicule,  and  self -surrender.     If  he  is  looking 
about  to  find  an  escape  from  responsibility,  he  finds  that 
the  men  who  know,  the  men  who  have  the  reputations,  the 
men  who  do  and  discover — who  weigh  the  worlds,  mark 
the  courses  of  the  planets,  study  the  plankton  of  the  seas 
and  the  amoeba,  harness  electricity  to  their  purposes,  pick 
tlie  brain  to  pieces  with  their  scalpels — laugh  away  the 
whole  teaching  of  their  fathers  as  an  exploded  superstition." 
"  You  know,  Maurice,"  said  Ledgar,  "  the  more  I  see 
of  you,  the  more  you  puzzle  me.    You  talk  sometimes 
like  a  book.     If  anyone  came  upon  you  now  he  would 
think  you  a  religious  monomaniac,  perhaps — you  don't 
mind  my  saying  it  ?— with  just  a  suspicion  of  the  prig. 
Yet  ten  minutes  before  Calnady  came  in  you  were  dis- 
cussing the  latest  fashion  in  silk  hats.     And  ten  minutes 
before  that,  you  were  telling  me  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
stories  in  Boccaccio." 

"  I  blush  with  shame,"  said  Jelf.  "  I'm  afraid  I  really 
have  a  compartment  in  ray  mind  which  holds  the  porno- 
graphic ;  but  I  keep  it  strictly  water-tight." 

"It's  a  deplorable  thing,"  said  Ledgar.  "Have  you 
over  thought  of  Carlyle's  words  ?  '  Fool,  dost  thou  think 
becmise  no  Boswell  notes  down  thy  jargon  with  ass-skin 
and  blacklead,  thy  words  die  and  fall  harmless  ?  '  (I  am 
quoting  from  memory;  '  No  idlest  word  dies,  but  is  a  seed 
sown  in  time  which  grows  on  into  eternity  '  .  .  .  I  went 
to  a  literary  dinner  the  other  night,  and— but  do  you  know 
Comptou  Mavne  ?  " 
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"  I've  heard  of  him,  of  course." 
"  WeU,  he's  quite  a  leading  orthodox  journaUst,  equaUy 
famous  as  a  Free  Churchman  and  a  novelist.    Takes  the  chair 
regularly  at  May  meetings.    And  he  sat  there  after  dinner 
a  Uttie  hunched-up  wiry  figure  with  enormous  shirt-cuffs 
scnbbled  with  pencil  notes,  drawn  right  down  over  his  hands 
And  he  told  a  most  shocking  story.  I  did  not  think  much  of  it 
at  the  time ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  a  man  repeated  to 
me  another  story  he  had  told.     Quite  possibly  they  were 
the  only  stories  of  the  kind  he  had  told  in  his  Ufe.    I  don't 
know.    But  I  know  what  effect  it  had  on  me.    When  I 
looked  through  his  next  article— something  about '  Growing 
In  Grace  '—I  thought,  '  Ah,  this  reminds  me  of  his  yarns  ' ; 
and  I  coustructed  for  him  a  private  life,  no  doubt  quite 
unjust  and  quite  spurious.    Just  see,  now,  how  the  thing 
works.    He  tells  a  story  in  a  quiet  smoke-room  to  tough  old 
fellows  too  seasoned  to  turn  a  hair.    But  o-.e  of  them 
repeats  it  with  additions  in  mixed  cx)mpany.     A  younger 
man  tells  it  to  younger  men.    It  travels  in  the  saloon  of  an 
Atlantic  Uner.    In  six  months,  boys  in  America,  nigger 
boys  m  Africa,   Chinese  boys— may  be  starting  on  the 
downward  path  through  that  very  story." 

"  How  awful !  "  said  Jelf,  shuddering. 

"  It  is,  indeed." 

T  l^^i  Jumbled  and  corrected.  Yet,  my  dear  Ledgar, 
1  think  I  have  acquired  some  of  the  gems  of  my  collection 
from  yourself." 

'•  Oh,  I  .  .  .  But  my  attitude  is  exactly  that  of  the  man 
watching  the  treat.  I  doubt  whether  I  have  actually  any 
morals ;  I  am  unmoral.  I'm  a  looker-on.  I  eliminate 
myself.  I  always  feel  in  a  sense  detached.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  chUd  I  seem  to  have  been  a  rebel  against  rules  and 
regulations." 

"  ^.  danger-back,  in  fact.  '  This  game  of  consequences 
to  which  we  all  sit  down,  the  hanger-back  not  least.'  It's 
the  most  dangerous  attitiide  one  can  take  up.  It's— it's 
accidte,  my  dear  Ledgar ;  one  of  the  deadly  sins.  You 
were  speaking  just  now  about  the  cat  and  the  owl.  Do 
you  know  what  a  blackbird  said  to  that  same  cat  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  remember. 
"  I  am  afraid  there  is  sometliing  the  matter  with  your 
heart,  r       at.     It  wants  warming." 

"  Oh  es— because  the  cat  said,  *  When  I  am  cross  I 
mew,  when  I  am  pleased  I  purr ;  but  I  must  be  pleased 
first.  I  can't  purr  myself  into  happiness.'  Well,  I  can't." 
"  It's  a  pity  .  .  .  Your  attitude  is  very  much  that  of  Da 
Vmci ;  only  more  so.  By  the  way,  have  you  finished  the 
book  ?     What  do  you  make  of  it  !  " 

"It's— it's  extraordinary.  I  couldn't  make  it  out  at 
first.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  now.  I  had  to  go  all  over 
It  again.  But  it's  an  amazing  book,  the  work  of  an  extra- 
ordinary genius." 

"  It's  certainly  the  most  remarkable  study  of  the  artistic 
temperament  I  have  read  ;  I  think  even  the  most  remark- 
able study  in  psychology.    It  deserved  to   be  re-read. 
Indeed,  the  book  wants  reading  first  for  the  story ;   and 
then  re-reading  with  the  key— that  it  is  a  study  of  Da 
Vmci  as  a  man  who  approached  very  nearly  to  Anti- 
Christ,  and  was  himself  the  Precursor  and  Herald  of  the 
Anti-Christ  who  is  to  come.    Our  talk  with  Calmady  was 
smgularly  apropos,  now  that  we  come  to  speak  of  Merejkow- 
ski's  work.    There  w,  no  doubt,   this  conflict  between 
the  old  and  new,  between  faith  and  science.    There  is  a 
breakmg  away  from  old   ways  and  old  beliefs.    It  has 
troubled   me,   personally,   very   little.    I   find   no   great 
difficulty  m  holding  the  Bible  story  of  Creation  loosely ; 
did  it  take  not  six  days  but  many  ages  ?    Very  well.    Did 
man  rise  from  protoplasm,  from    amoebse,   from  apes  * 
Very  weU.    I  don't  know.    I  am  sure  of  this,  that  behind 
It  all  there  is  the  Creative  Spirit,  immensely  active,  kindly 
humorous,  which  orders  the  flight  of  birds,  so  that  you 
may  say,  '  Here   are   swallows ;    sumer  is  i-comen  in  ' ; 
which  draws  by  soft  rains  and  sunshine  the  flowers  froni 
the  soil,  so  that  you  may  say,  '  Here  is  the  rathe  primrose  ; 
spnng  IS  come  ' ;   which  orders  the  circuit  of  the  worlds  • 
which  sets  the  blood  coursing  in  the  veins  of  the  child,  so 
that   you   say,    'Look!    The   man   is   coming';     wh^ch 
counsels  and  directs  the  man,  so  that  by  Uving  in  harmony 
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with  the  divine  will,  he  is  in  harmony  with  aU  nature  and 
all  life : — 

/  wandered  forth,  the  sun  and  air 
I  saw  bestowed  tvith  equal  care 
On  good  and  evil,  foul  and  fair. 

And  my  heart  murmured,  "  Is  it  meet 
That  blindfold  Nature  thus  should  treat 
With  equal  hand  the  Mres  and  wheat  f  " 

/  passed  the  haunts  of  shame  and  sin, 
And  a  voice  whispered,  "  WJio  therein 
Shall  these  lost  souls  to  Heaven's  peace  win  f  " 

/  said,  "  No  higher  life  they  know  ; 
These  earth-worm^  love  to  have  it  so, 
Who  stoops  to  raise  them  sinks  as  low.'' 

That  night  with  painful  care  I  read 
What  Hippo's  saint  and  Calvin  said — 
The  living  seeking  to  the  dead. 

In  vain  I  turned  in  weary  quest, 

Old  pages  where  {Ood  give  them  rest ! ) 

The  poor  creed-mongers  dreamed  and  guessed. 

And  still  I  prayed,  "  Lord,  let  7ne  see 
How  Three  are  One,  and  One  is  Three, 
Read  the  dark  riddle  unto  me  !" 

Then  something  whispered,  "  Dost  thou  pray 
For  what  thou  hast  f    This  very  day 
The  Holy  Three  have  crossed  thy  way. 

'•  Did  not  the  gifts  of  sun  and  air 

To  good  and  iU  alike  declare 

The  all-compassionate  Father's  care  f 
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"  In  the  white  soul  that  stooped  to  raise 

The  lost  one  from  her  evil  ways, 

Thou  saw'st  the  Christ,  whom  angels  praise  ! 

"  A  bodiless  Divinity, 

The  still  smaU  Voice  that  spake  to  thee 

Was  the  Holy  8piriVs  mystery  !  " 

"It  does  not  trouble  me  very  much  that  we  cannot  see 
all  the  connectmg  links." 

"You  may  be  right  or  wrong.    I  don't  know.    The 
"^rf'A^  Z   *^/  universe  does  not  oppress  me  to  the  extent 
It  did  when  I  was  a  boy.    I  see  cruelty  still,  but  I  see  now 
interest  and  beauty  as  weU.    I  have  to  thank  you  for  that : 
you  have  caused  me  to  take  more  interest  in  myself  in 
work,  m  books,  in  pictures.    But  when  I  face  these  gieat 
questions-I  don't  know.     It  may  be  true ;    it  may  not 
One  IS  on  the  brink  of  a  decision,  and  then— weU,  something 
occurs,  some  incident  or  fresh  point  of  view  strikes  the 
mind,  and  everything  once  more  is  hopeless  and  chaotic 
*  or  instance,  I  was  reconsidering  my  attitude  towards  the 
Baptists— because  you  had  made  me  see  things  in  a  new 
light—when  Purkis  told  me  that  horrible  business  of  Jack 
Newport.     The  Creator,  if   there  is  a  Creator,  seems  to 
say  to  me  always  'Thus  far,  and  no  farther;    you  mav 
catch  from  some  Pisgah-height  glimpses  of  a  promised 
land  of  milk  and  honey  ;   but  mists  shall  shroud  it :   you 
Shall  not  find  the  way  ;   nor  bhaU  you  know  whether  these 
ghmpses  are  mirage  or  reaUty.'    And  I  reply,  '  Very  weU 
then.    So  be  it ;    I  cannot  trouble  further ' ...  But  I 
thmk  also  I  am  constitutionaUy  a  rebel.    Frankly,  if  this 
promised  land  means  Eed  Sea  crossing,  forty  years  of 
wandenng  through  the  Sin  desert  under  the  uncertain 
guidance  of  a  querulous  Jehovah,  thunderings  from  Sinai 
plagues  of  serpents,  fights  with  fierce  enemies  for  possession 
—I  ^o  not  think  it  worth  while.     When  I  was  a  small 
boy  it  struck  me  in  the  same  Ught.     Not  good  enough ; 
I  m  miich  obhged  to  you.    Do  you  know  what  John  Forster 
said  about  himself  f     '  I  never  saw  so  much  essence  of 
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devil  put  into  so  smaU  a  vessel.'    That  was  w«  as  a  boy  ; 
it  is  myself  to  a  certain  extent  to-day." 

"  And  so  you  risk  your  birthright.     When  Moses  heard 
of  the  promised  land,  he  laughed  and  leapt  for  joy  ;  but  he 
beheld  it  at  last  afar  off,  through  tears  . . .  What  an  amazing 
argument,  though,  there  is  for  Christianity  in  that  Pilgrim- 
age through  Sin !     The  story  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  is  the  flrjt  Pilgrim's  Progress.    I  have  often 
wondered  that  there  is  no  good  allegory  of  a  sea  voyage 
illustrating  the  Christian  life,  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
Bunyan.    There  is  not  a  detail,  not  an  incident,  of  sea- 
faring life  which  has  not,  without  straining,  its  counterpart. 
Lighthouses  and  warning-bells,  '  rocked  by  the  waves ' ; 
the  ship's  provisioning,  manning,  and  equipment ;  compass, 
sextant,  chart ;  the  placid  reaches  and  green  banks  of  the 
river  ;  the  ancient  coast  town  of  bay  and  lozenged  windows, 
of  press-gang,  gamesters,  light  women.    And  then— the 
voyage.    Did    Christian— if    his    high    adventure    were 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  sea — know  nothing 
of  rock  and  berg  and  derelict ;  of  mutiny  and  the  skull  and 
crossbones  of  the  buccaneers;    of  stowaways,  and  scant 
provision,  and  the  sick  bay.    Of  coral  and  palm  islands ; 
of  wild  beasts  and  the  octopus;    of  the  holystoning  of 
decks  after  battle?    I  am  sure  our  harpooners  would 
capture  Jonah's  whale,  who  would  satisfy  our  curiosity 
with  an  authentic  account  of  the  whole  incident.     I  wish 
I  could  write  it.    I  wish  I  could  write  down  what  talk 
Master  Glutton,  the  cook,  and  Master  Spare,  his  assistant, 
L.  d  m  the  gaUey ;  to  teU  of  our  fight  in  the  round-house, 
and  how  our  Captain  strung  up  Gunner  Will  Knott  to  the 
yard  arm,  and  clapped  into  irons  for  our  merriment  the 
lean  shanks  of  old  Zacchaeus  Tremble,  the  merchant- 
caught  with  Quake,  his  servant,  in  the  scuppers,  both 
cheeping  like  mice  from  fear ;  and  about  the  water-spout 
which  Mr.  O'Bedient,  the  Irish  purser,  broke  with  his 
blunderbuss;    and  the  havoc  which  Madame  D.  Mure— 
Delilah  Mure,  by  full  name— wrought  among  passengers 
and  crew.    From   launch   and   christening,   to   the  last 
mooring  and  furling  of  sails  grey  or  white  or  russet  under 
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the  evening  star,  in  the  still  waters  of  the  last  anchorage— 
here  is  a  great  story,  which  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been 
written.    Why  don't  you  have  a  shot  at  it,  Ledgar  t  " 

"Thanks — but  one  must  make  the  voyage  oneself  to 
do  it  properly.  And  I'm  a  landlubber,  a  longshoreman,  a 
beach-comber.  Your  lint  of  dangers  frightens  me.  I 
have  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman's  objection  to  running  into 
desperate  ventures  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  one  knows 
not  what." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  risk  obtaining  nothing,  and  losing 
what  you  ah'eady  have.    Nothing  venture,   you  know. 
You  can't  shake  off  your  obsession  of  the  immensity  and 
cruelty  of  things.    But  there  must  be  the  stone  and  iron, 
or  the  world  would  be  a  splash  of  mud,  blotting  space. 
How  can  you  have    your   animal    without    bones,   your 
man  without  principles  t    God  certainly  does  not  let  you 
at  once  into  his  secrets.    You  pluck  your  rose,  and  the  thorn 
is  there,  a  puzzle  and  yet  an  argument.    The  bird  of 
brightest  plumage  has  the  harshest  note.   Men  will  not  look 
below  the  surface.     '  Here's  a  marveUous  piece  of  mech- 
anism, the  body  of  man.    But  it  has  a  vermiform  appendix  r 
useless  and   dangerous.'    You   will   find  your  appendix 
everywhere.    God   saya,    'You   must  help   yourselves   a 
httle.    You  must  make  some  effort  of  your  own.    I  let 
you  into  part  of  my  secret ;  the  rest  you  must  find  out." 
''  It  seems  t»  me  extraordinarily  difficult  to  find  out." 
"  I  don't  know.    But  perhaps  I  started  with  advantages 
that  you  did  not  possess.     Except  at  the  very      irt,  the 
Christian  faith  never  violently  repelled  me,  as  it  seems  to 
have  done  you.    When  I  was  a  smaU  boy,  before  we  went 
to  the  States,  I  used  often  to  go  and  see  my  grandfather, 
who  Uved  in  a  suburban  square.    I  went  by  tramcar,  and 
here  8  a  small  sermon  on  life  in  an  episode.    When  alighting 
from  the  car,  while  it  was  going,  I  once  jumped  straight  off 
into  the  roadway.     Of  course,  I  was  flung  violently  to  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  mud.    Afterwards  I  noticed 
older  and  wiser  people ;    they  held  on,  and  jumped  the 
way  the  car  was  travelling  .  .  .     WeU,  on  Saturdays  I 
used  to  sit  on  a  small  perch  of  my  own  in  my  grandfather's 
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library  while  he  wrote  hia  Sunday  sermon  with  the  aid  of 
the  one  weekly  pipe  which  was,  I  think,  his  solitary  vice 
He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways  ;  a  fine  preacher, 
a  good  ^ter ;  but  almost  entirely  self-educated,  Uke  many 
of  the  Baptist  ministers  of  his  time.  As  he  sat  there 
writing  m  ms  old  grey  dressing-gown,  he  would  caU  out 
nlf  r&,  P't'T"^  definition  of  tosspot,  Maurice. 
Dateof  Pilgnm  Fathers.  Properpronunciation  of  vagaries.' 
Down  would  come  dictionary  and  history." 

"  Like  our  General  Information  Class  at  The  Herons  " 
remarked  Ledgar.  ' 

•••A  toper,'  grandpa;    'one  habituaUy  given  to  strone 
dnnk--1620— Va-gare-ies.'  "  j  b    «u  mj  strong 

"'Not  vay-garriesT      Sure?      Good  boy.'      Scratch, 
scratch,   scratch,   went  the  pen.     'Quotations  for  back- 
sliding.     Try  sin,  then  .  .  .  Who  were  the  Abeona  T  '  " 
Tutelary  goddesses  of  Rome,  whose  function  it  was  to 

Sn    ^""^  ^"^   ^^^^   *^"^°^   ^^^^  *"*   ®^^^   '« 

"  '  Right,  boy,  right.    That's  what  I  wanted.     '  Unto 
Him  who  IS  wiUing  and  able  to  keep  us  from  falling 

Through  the  window  we  could  see  the  Uttle  g^den 
where  my  grandmother  generaUy  pottered  about  in  great 
hedger  8  gloves  among  her  flowers.    And,  the  sermon  over. 

.nI?K      .    «^7^°  ''.^P^^^  5    ^"^  ^«  ^o^d  race  down 
together  to  find  tea  just  ready,  if  it  were  summer,  in  the 

summer-house  at  the  garden'sjend.^l  learnt  a  grit  deal 

m  tha  hbraxy.    I  learnt  a  greJt  deaJ^more  from  mrgranl- 

father  s  smaU  sermons  to  me  ;  parables  rather  than  semons, 

Uke  the  parables  taught  long  years  ago  in  the  Syrian  fields 

wir'.^%r,^^^  ^°^'^'    '^^^^  ^«  ^  ^hiwTn  many 
ways  ;  full  of  Ufe  and  the  enjoyment  of  it.     Nearly  always 
there  was  an  object  lesson  within  the  range  of  his  vision 
A  passion  flower;  a  robin's  breast ;  the  crof s  on  a  doXy^ 

Ht^Jt*  nfl^"^  r  ""^^  '^'^'^'''^  ^  ^^^  ^^den  I  learnt  the 
story  of  Zacchaeus,  and  of  Moses  from  the  iris.    Oh    we 

nateit  .     •  But  Christmas  was  his  famous  day.   Christmas- 
tree,  magic  lantern,  games,  presents  for  every  child  he  <^^d 
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pack  into  the  house.  '  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  '  as  a  wind  up. 
And  then  we  drew  our  chairs  round,  servants  and  all ;  and 
he  read  the  story  of  the  wonderful  birthday." 

'•  My  training  seems  to  have  been  stricter  than  that," 
said  Ledgar.  "  I  must  confess  that  the  Bible  never  had 
the  slightest  interest  for  me.  'Thou  shalt  not,  or  I'll 
tear  out  your  eyes — smash  you  to  bits — burn  you  alive.' 
That's  all  I  made  of  it.  A  terrific  monster,  God,  who  had 
bears  that  gobbled  children  up,  who  ViUed  men  and  women 
for  telling  fibs,  who  was  so  strict  tha  even  a  little  boy  king 
of  eight  did  evil  continually  in  His  sight." 

"  Well,  of  course,  your  trouble  was  that  you  never 
cracked  the  shell.  You  never  went  deep  enough.  In 
this  rough-and-tumble  game  of  life,  God  pretends  He's 
cruel,  and  all  the  time  He's  laughing  at  you  up  his  sleeve, 
waiting  for  you  to  find  out  that  He's  kind.  Nature  is 
unspeakably  cruel,  but  behind  Nature  there  is  the  love. 

I  have  gone  past  where  ye  must  go, 

I  have  seen  past  the  agony, 

I  behold  Ood  in  heaven,  and  strive. 

"  And  it  is  the  same  with  death.  Numbers  of  people, 
good  people  with  nerves  and  with  imagination,  fear  it 
horribly  all  their  lives.  I  heard  a  clergyman  once — a  good 
man,  and  incidentally  a  fine  preacher —  a  young  man,  too, 
preach  on  death.  '  It's  no  use  my  pretending  to  you  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  death,'  he  said.  '  I  am  afraid  of  it ; 
terribly,  terribly  afraid.'  I  have  read  that  Zola  and  his 
wife  used  to  look  at  one  another,  in  long  spells  of  silence, 
especially  at  night-tirae ;  and  each  knew  what  was  in  the 
other's  thoughts — this  constant  dread  of  what  must  some 
day  or  night  inevitably  come.  And  here  again  God  looks 
on  in  kindliness.  He  knows  that  to  anyone  living  any  life  at 
all  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  And  hell.  Dives,  the 
kings,  the  sheep  and  the  goats  at  the  last  day.  All  to 
frighten,  to  perplex,  to  drive  those  who  will  not  be  led. 
And  to  frighten  one,  I  think." 

"One!    Then    you   convict   the   Bible   of   deUberate 
falsehood.    Goats,  it  says." 
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JuL^StT''     ^-' ^  ^'^-•^  *-^ -rtainly.     No  .o^. 

tnr.^T  "^"^^^-'The  bitterneH8  of  Im  fate  and  a^ony 
turn  my  sympathieB  towards  him  and  even  against  the 

f        ,^17"    l^'^'^rJ-     "^'^'^  ^^^'  ^''  ^«re  Chri8t\  Buffer 

f        ngs  to  hi8  f    Thi8  loving  Master  was  pitiless  towards 

the  man  who  opposed  him  to  the  end.     '  Verily  I  sav  ?hat 

one  shall  betray  me.'     '  Lord,  who  is  it  f  '     '  He  Tis   to 

whom  I  shall  giye  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it"   He  gU^ 

Ch^t  "^f;  "°^f "''  *^^  «^P  «^^"  «°*«^d  into  hi  "  And 
Christ  said-with  what  scorn,  I  imagine-  with  ^hJt 
relentless  coldne.s  sentencing  tLe  unSy^^tet  „ot  to 
d'TuicS^'  .^'^^^'  '"^  ^  ^^-^  death  J^'^T'haTth'u  dlt 

"  But  Judas  sentenced  himself.    And  it  wm  not  mi„ 
the   betrayal.    The   point   Ues  in    tho»   wZ.     •  <JS 

t^v^oi""",?""-;  "  "'»  '"^  cuimfnaVat'  th^t" 
trayal,  of  a  hfe  of  surrender  to  evil.  AU  through  he  wm 
the  traitor  in  the  camp.    The  others  true  hTfalse     ■Z 

doS,  th'at^  H  K^iJ  L  ^"^  ^'^  "^y*  *'»  ;  tte  Ix-M 
om,rilt  B  i  ^^d  t""  P"«fn<*,  the  person,  the  words 
^Umf  ?'','"'*^""',''omage  paid  by  other,  WhyZt 
a  iS^r  T).  ''"''i"?»l'  ■>'»■>.  without  principles;  a  thief 
a  bar  Those  words  '  That  thou  doest,  do  quicUy  •  were 
but  the  rovenng  of  the  face.    The  wUd  ass's  skin  vL  Z^ 

iZ'    A^  f  "J""  '^"'  ^''  '^  »""»  jealous  wo^dZi^J? 

t:  Ee^pr:fll^"""^^f  ^i-»^»e 

-cashed  ^ut^^^tli^-l^r^TtoTm. '"rt:^\^' 

^  Siy\Sg'"rnd'"""'  ""'"  ^^  '^'^^  '^  '-'  ™ 
••  I  am  sorry  for  him,  for  all  that.    To  me  Judas,  and 
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not  (Christ,  is  the  infinitely  pathetic  fljjure  in  that  great 
tragedy.  Christ  met  death  as  its  conqueror — lie  is  sup- 
posed to  have  known  this  great  secret ;  to  have  linown  that 
he  would  rise  again  ;  to  have  known  wimt  lay  beyond 
death — legions  of  angels  waiting  to  conduct  him  to  eternal 
glory  and  majesty  and  happiness.  No  ;  it  seems  to  me 
artificial,  unethical,  and  unreal." 

"  There  was  nothing  unreal  about  the  agony  of  (Icth- 
semane  and  Calvary.  Whatever  Christ  knew,  He  suffered 
then  as  any  man  would  have  8uffere<l.  And  you  are  sorry 
also  for  Anti-Christ  t  For  he,  of  course,  is  the  other 
ligure  isolated,  lost,  condemned.  A  man  like  Judas ;  a 
weak,  proud,  obstinate,  bitter  man ;  not  an  ordinary 
man,  a  man,  I  think,  almost  certainly  with  great  gifts. 
A  man  jealous  of  Christ,  jealous  of  God,  wanting  to  stand 
alone.  And  that's  the  awful  danger  of  your  attitude  of 
detachment  from  humanity  and  the  laws  that  bind  others. 
Several  men  possessed  that  nature,  that  temperament, 
which  might  have  made  them  Anti-Christ.  Swift  was  one. 
But  Swift,  hating  mankind,  loved  Tom  and  Dick  and 
Harry  ;  that  saved  him  from  utter  loss — not  from  awful 
suffering.  Euskin.  But  Buskin's  love  of  beauty  saved 
him.  Carlyle  ;  but  Carlyle's  passion  for  truth  saved  him. 
Another  man,  whose  name  has  been  dragged  lately  through 
the  mire.  '  A  bad  man  ;  possibly  a  brilliant  man',  said  u 
judge  about  him.  It  is  amazing,  the  ease  with  which 
men  utterly  incompetent  to  condemn  or  appraise  pass  their 
sentence  upon  those  head  and  shoulders  above  them  in 
capacity.     '  Possibly  brilliant.'  " 

"  You  raise  two  points  which  suggest  to  me  certain 
difficulties.     Buskin  and  Carlyle  were  both  good  men." 

"  Good  men  and  great  men.  But  with  exactly  the 
temperaments  which,  had  the  other  path  been  taken, 
might  have  led  to  utter  ruin.  The  man  in  the  street, 
the  man  who  sells  you  your  gloves,  your  breakfast  eggs, 
your  stocks  and  shares,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  Anti- 
Christ.  He  could  not  be.  It  is  without  the  limits  of  his 
nature  and  capacity.  But  these  men  of  commanding 
genius  could.  Look  at  the  history  of  genius ;  look  at 
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the  pitiful   failures.    Why!     Because   the   man   who   is 
nea    «t  the  Gods  is  also  nearest  HeU.    The  fall  of  Lucifer 
was  from  heaven  itself." 
"  Shakespeare,  then  t  " 

"No,  not  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  stands  apart, 
alone  ;  head  and  shoulders  above  others.  A  commanding 
genius;^  an  absolutely  normal,  sane,  wholesome  English- 
man. 'Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Shakespeare,'  says  De  Quincey  (I 
forget  his  exact  words)  'your  first  child  arrived  just  a 
htOe  before  it  should  have  come.'  A  pretty  girl ;  green 
Warwickshire  lanes  and  river-banks  ;  the  common  enough 
story  of  a  country  lad  hot  with  the  joy  of  life.  Look  at 
Swift  and  Stella  and  Vanessa.  Look  at  Buskin,  at  Car- 
lyle.  Look  at  this  other  man,  equal,  I  think,  in  genius, 
who  was,  perhaps,  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  love  of  a 
true  and  noble  woman." 

'•  You  deliberately  place  him  in  Une  with  these  others  T  " 
"  I  do,  deliberately.     Not  '  possibly  brilliant ' ;  a  man  of 
immense,  unfathomed  genius.    If  he  had  not  flung  away 
his  life— if  he  had  lived  strenuously,  Uke  these  others, 
doing  good  work   for  forty  or  fifty   years— serving  his 
generation  by  the  will  of  God— I  can  place  no  Umit  to  his 
achievements  .  .  .  And  then  we  have  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
a  man  who  probably  came  nearer  to  being  Anti-Christ 
than  anyone  who  has  yet  Uved.    You  see  with  what  deft- 
ness of  touch,  with  what  intimate  mastery  of  detail,  Merej- 
kowski  builds  up  a  picture  which  to  me  is  absolutely  con- 
vincing.    You  have  the  vague  hint  of  sex.     You  see  the 
pnde,  the  artistic  view-point,  leading  to  detachment  from 
ordinary  human  interests.    '  Men  say  t    What  say  they  ? 
Let  them  say.'    It  is  nothing  to  him,  humanity  with  its 
stnvmgs,  Its  sufferings,  its  ideals,  its  aspirations,  its  beUefs, 
IS  nothing  to  him.    Look  at  him  at  the  disentombment  of 
the  statue.    His  young  disciple  is  covered  with  confusion 
at  the  unveiling  of  its  beauty.    Men  watch  in  aloof  rever- 
ence.   And  he-measures  the  limbs  .  .  .    Look  at  him 
copying  the  features  of  racked  and  dying  criminals     The 
great  house  of  Sforza,  which  has  befriended  and  en     oyed 
lum,  falls ;  a  brief  marginal  note  chronicles  the  catasti  uphe  ; 
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in  the  body  of  his  diary  on  the  same  day  are  copious  notes 
about  the  flight  of  a  small  bird.    Flight !    It  was  his  am- 
bition, his  mania,  his  obsession.    Man  had  conquered  the 
earth,  mjvking  it  yield  its  fruits ;  the  sea,  making  it  bear 
his  argosies  ;  the  fire,  prisoning  it  within  bars  for  light  and 
comfort.    And  here,  still  unconqnered,  was  ttie  dement 
of  spirits  and  of  gods  ...    He  listens  to  Savonarola 
preaching ;  the  crowd  are  on  their  knees,  weeping  hysteri- 
cally for  their  sins ;    his  very  pupil  is  in  tears— and  Da 
Vinci,  erect,  caricatures  ttie  preacher,  his  features  twisted 
into  devil  in  robe  and  cowl.    For  months  he  leaves  blank 
the  face  of  Christ  in  the  Cenacolo  :  the  others  he  paints ;  he 
fails  in  attempting  this  .  .  .  And  the  and  of  his  Kfe  is 
tmgic  failure.    His  great  statue  is  destroyed.    His  great 
picture  fades.    His  patron's  house  has  fallen;    Ludovico 
himself  is  a  caged  prisoner  in  exile.    His  mistress  is  dead. 
His  flying  machine  is  wrecked,  costing  the  life  of  a  pupil 
who  essayed  flight  in  it.    Another  pupil  hangs  himself  in 
disillusion  as  to  the  character  of  his  master.    Poor,  and  in 
exile.  Da  Vinci  sees  a  younger  man,  who  looked  up  to  him 
once  with  reverence,  ride  by  in  costly  garb  with  jittering 
retinue  .  .  .  When  the  end  comes,  a  disciple  who  stays 
faithfully  with  him,  loving  him,  entreats  him  for  his  soul's 
welfare  to  see  the  priest  and  take  absolution.     Nothing  to 
him  confltcor,  introit,  gradual,  secreta ;  nothing  the  mutter- 
ing of  Mass  and  hoe  est  corpus ;  he  is  apart  from  man  and  God. 
But  to  please  the  lad  who  still  believes  in  him,  he  goes 
through  the  rite  that  costs  him  nothing.    And,  he  says, 
'Christ  has  no  worshipper  who  strives  more  earnestly 
humbly  to  follow  him.'    Empty  words,  meaning  to  him 
nothing." 

"  Yet  he  was  not  Anti-Christ  ?  And  you  think  Anti- 
Christ  is  not  yet  come  t  " 

"  He  was  not  Anti-Christ ;  I  think  Anti-Christ  is  not 
yet  come.  I  have  said  of  other  men,  a  little  love  saved 
this  one ;  beauty  this ;  truth  this.  I  think  work— keen 
interest  in  it  and  devot^n  to  it  to  the  very  end — saved  Da 
Vinci  ...  I  do  not  think  Anti-Christ  has  come,  because 
his  coming  will  leave  so  immense  an  impress  on  humanitv. 
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It  will  be  the  greatest  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.    If  it  means  war,  it  will  be  such  war  as  has  never 
been  recorded  ;    of  nations  and  of  milUons  ;    on  land 
and  under  land,  on  sea  and  under  sea;  perhaps  in  air. 
'  When  men  fly  like  birds  !  I '     Think  what  it  means.    A 
man  has  defeated  the  purposes  of  God;    has  set  himself 
in  the  place  of  God.    Evil  has  utterly  defeated  good. 
Hate  has  conquered  love.    You  know  a  little,  perhaps,  of 
criminal  psychology ;   have  you  ever  thought  of  the  type 
that  kills  for  notoriety  f    I  mean,  the  men  who  assassinate 
kings  and  presidents,  thinking  *  I  can  achieve  fame  in  no 
othCT  way ;    i  am  weak,  I  am  handicapped,  I  am  small ; 
but  in  this  way  at  least  I  can  stand,  isolated,  a  pariah,  yet 
with  my  place  in  history  for  ever '    And  what  is  their 
undying  fame  !  A  nine  days'  wonder  and  reproach.    Who 
knows  so  much  even  of  Bavaillac,  that  he  was  once  an 
usher  in  a  school  ?    Fenton,  Guiteau,  Luccheni,  Czolgosz — 
where  are  they,  whose  names  for  a  few  brief  days  were  on 
all  lips  t    It  will  be  so  with  Anti-Christ,  the  assassin  of 
God  Himself." 
"  You  think  he  will  stand  revealed  for  a  time  t  " 
"The  Bible  says  so.    Perhaps  for  the  nine  years  of 
Tolstoi's  prophecy.    I  think  in  some  way  men  will  know 
at  last — or  have  strong  reason  for  suspicion  and  belief. 
In  lonely  agony,  reproducing  in  himself  the  sufferings  of 
Christ — but  in  such  measure  as  Christ  Himself  knew  nothing 
of— ridiculed,    buffeted,   isolated,    shunned,    spat   upon; 
learning  too  late  the  lesson  that  life  should  have  taught 
him— he  will  watch  the  ruin  of  the  world's  order  which  he 
has  caused.    Existing  yet  dead ;    over  the  edge  of  space 
and  in  chaos,  yet  seemingly  still  human— one  of  those 
lost  souls  still  in  the  body  of  whom  Dante  writes — ^that 
ONE ;  he  will  hear  the  tramp  of  confused,  agonized  humanity 
drawing  near,  as  trembling  monarchs  heard  the  feet  of 
Pretorians   and   Janissaries   at    their   gates.      Who   has 
caused  our  agony  f    Where  is  the  traitor  in  the  camp,  the 
leper  tainting  the  air  of  the  market  place  with  his  foulness  T 
On  this  man  and  on  that,  some  in  high  places,  will  fall  the 
accusation.    But  at  last  Anti-Christ  wiU  be  revealed." 
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"  And  the  end  t  " 

"  Christ  died  on  the  cross  between  malefactors,  under  a 
darkening  sky ;  few  to  mark  His  agony.  But  the  shadow 
of  that  obscnre  cross  grows  and  will  grow  until  it  covers  all 
mankind." 

"  And  Anti-Christ  t  " 

" '  Judas  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple, 
and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself.'  Conspicuous 
for  a  moment ;  talked  of  in  Sanhedrim  and  in  street ; 
remembered  by  the  Field  of  Blood.  Yet  his  work  was  as 
important  to  the  world  as  that  of  Christ.  He  betrayed 
Christ,  and  Christ  was  crucified — ^by  whose  stripes  the 
world  is  healed." 

"  Then  surely,  if  he  was  appointed  to  do  this  work " 

•'  It  need  not  have  been  Judas.  Peter,  John — any  of  the 
disciples — might  have  been  the  one  to  give  that  kiss  in  the 
dark  night." 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,  Maurice.  Good  night."  He 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  window  seat,  to  -w&Uh  the 
lights  and  the  dark  huddle  of  roofs  below.  In  any  tige,  in 
any  generation — even  now ;  even  within  these  houses 
which  his  imagination  saw  opened  and  unroofed,  as  Teufels- 
drdckh  saw  Weissnichtwo,  as  Cleofas  saw  Madrid — ^that 
might  be  going  on  which  would  culminate  in  the  world's 
calamity.  Wars,  rumours  of  war  ...  In  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  the  hidden  fire  bums  out  its  channel,  the  gases 
generate.  On  the  slopes  the  village  houses  sleep — ^and 
start  from  sleep  to  find  calamity  upon  them. 

"And  then  I  suppose  they  build  finer,  better,  securer 
houses — those  that  are  left  of  them,"  he  muttered. 

"  What's  that,  Ledgar  t  " 

"Nothing;  I  was  only  thinking.  Well,  good  night 
again.  How  cruel  the  world  is,  even  if  there's  only  one 
Judas  and  one  Anti-Christ.  But  it's  very  beautiful  and 
— ^fearfully  interesting." 
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CHAPTBE  VI 

The  Beltinges  extended  their  stay  in  London  by  several 
weeks,  and  Ledgar  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  them. 
The  egregious  Miss  Higgins  had  been  the  first  cause  (curious 
to  think  of  Higgins  as  First  Cause !)  of  their  visit.  Gordon, 
before  he  went  back  to  Bulford,  told  Ledgar  the  story. 
For  some  months,  it  appeared,  her  conduct  had  not  been 
satisfactory.  An  early  indication  was  her  brazen  effort  to 
substitute  for  "  Middlemarch,"  which  she  had  been  reading 
to  Mrs.  Beltinge,  a  novelette  of  the  pronounced  Boto-BdU 
ty  e,  full  of  love  and  orange  blossom.  Her  plan  was 
ingenious,  but  it  miscarried.  Absorbed  in  the  narrative 
herself,  and  anxious  to  get  through  it,  she  substituted  for 
the  names  those  of  Geoi^  Eliot's  heroines  and  heroes. 
But  Mrs.  Beltinge  was  too  astute.  She  was  sure  there 
was  something  wrong;  Dorothea  never  met  a  strange 
Duke  in  a  London  music-hall  (Higgins  had  to  link  up  the 
two  narratives),  never  looked  lovingly  and  languishingly 
into  his  blue  eyes,  nor  implored  him  to  fly  with  her.  "  Give 
me  the  book.  Higgins,  what  are  you  coming  to  t  "  She 
received  letters  in  strange  writing,  with  strings  of  black 
hearses  as  a  kind  of  crest  at  the  heading  of  the  paper,  which 
were  read  furtively,  and  then  stowed  surreptitiously  into 
the  flat  bosom  of  her  dress.  On  her  birthday  a  handker- 
chief-box came,  shaped  suspiciously  like  a  coflBn.  "I 
thought  the  old  girl  was  making  arrangements  for  pegging 
out,"  said  Gordon.  She  sighed  frequently  ;  at  the  slightest 
reproof  burst  iiito  tears.  Frequently  she  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  but  rejected  with  indignation  Mrs.  Beltinge's 
offer  of  peppermint.  "  We  couldn't  make  out  what  had  come 
to  her,"  said  Gordon.  "  She  got  just  like  a  broody  old 
heu."  Mary  heard  her  muttering  once,  "I  can't  do  it, 
I  can't.    No,  Joseph,  I  cannot  consent."     "Consent  to 
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what  t  And  who's  Joseph  1  "  asked  Mary.  No  audible 
reply.  Gordon  himself  raked  out  from  her  room  an 
"  Advice  to  Wives  and  Young  Mothers."  As  Mrs.  Beltinge 
remarked,  with  double  meaning,  most  improper  in  so  old  a 
lady  (unless  this  was  supplied  by  Gordon),  "  Higgins  had 
been  a  most  estimable  person  once,  but  she  had  really  got 
past  bearing."  Tears,  storms,  inattention  to  her  work — 
there  was  no  comfort  in  the  great  house  with  her.  "  Grand- 
ma's a  rare  good  sort,"  said  Gordon,  "  but  she's  got  a  nippy 
sort  of  temper  of  her  own  ;  and  she  does  like  to  have  her 
own  way.  They  had  an  awful  bust  up  one  night,  and 
next  morning  the  Higgins  was  missing.  Only  a  little  note 
on  her  pillow,  blobbed  over  with  what  looked  like  tears, '  I've 
left  here.  Farewell.'  And  fourpence  halfpenny  in  stamps 
run  through  with  a  pin,  over  the  p^'St-script,  '  P.S. — 4Jd. 
for  my  collarettes  when  they  come  back  from  the  laundry.' 
That  was  all.  A  tragedy  !  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  had  run 
off  and  got  married  to  young  Joseph  Mould,  the  undertaker. 
What  he  could  see  in  her  except  a  chance  for  an  early 
advertisement — ^plumes  and  silver  mountings  and  all  that 
—I  can't  tell.  She's  flf iy  if  she's  a  day ;  ever  since  I've 
known  her,  and  that's  fifteen  years  ago,  she's  been  hovering 
about  the  thirties."  But  it  was  jolly  sporting  of  her,  for 
all  that,  thought  Gordon. 

The  shock  to  Mrs.  Beltinge,  and  the  interruption  of  her 
ordinary  habits,  necessitated  a  visit  to  town,  where  the 
old  lady  might  find  relief  in  a  round  of  gaiety.  Ledgar, 
and  sometimes  Jelf,  lunched  and  dined  with  them  fre- 
quently. Sometimes  Ledgar  took  Mary  to  mating ;  she 
would  not  go  out  with  him  in  the  evening  unchaperoned. 
It  was  not  proper.  Would  Winnie  now  think  it  improper  ? 
He  wondered.  Frequently  he  had  letters  from  his  home ; 
one  or  two  from  Winnie  Campion.  His  father's  temper,  he 
gathered,  grew  more  taTring  as  the  years  went  on.  The 
children  were  growing  up.  Young  Ab  was  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  a  drai>er  in  Came.  His  father  might  have  done 
something  better  for  the  boy  than  that  .  .  .  Ledgar  hated 
the  idea  of  having  a  brother  in  trade.  He  pictured  him, 
with  large  red  hands,  submitting  collarettes  for  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  Mary  Beltinge.  And,  by  and  by,  if  he  prospered, 
"  Will  yon  please  walk  this  way,  miss  ?  " — ^prancing  before 
Mary.  Awful !  He  wMit  down  once  or  twice ;  the 
stoify,  overcrowded  cottage;  his  father's  inqnisitiveness, 
and  efforts  to  lay  down  the  law  as  in  old  years  ;  his  mother's 
frequent  spells  of  quemlousness,  not  indeed  now  with  him 
but  with  the  other  children — poor  woman,  she  was  nagged 
by  day  and  night  almost  to  death — made  him  abridge  these 
visits  as  much  as  possible. 

And  then,  one  day,  came  a  note  which  brought  him  down 
hot-foot  to  Came  Bay.  It  was  his  father  who  wrote  :  "  We 
are  in  great  trouble.  Your  dear  mother  has  been  ailing 
lately,  and  has  sometimes  been  in  great  pain.  We  called 
in  Dr.  Gamham,  and  he  is  afraid  of  cancer.  We  are  sending 
to  London  for  a  specialist  who  is  a  friend  of  Dr.  Gamham's 
and  will  come  down  on  that  account  at  a  reduced  fee." 
There  was  something  more  about  the  "great  expense,  in 
any  case  ;  but  no  doubt  the  Lord  would  provide."  Le^ar 
ftmnd  his  mother  all  fortitude  now,  all  love  ;  the  quemlous- 
ness gone.  From  the  tone  of  the  letter,  with  its  clear  hint 
of  apprehension,  its  indication  of  a  love  which  had  not 
revealed  itself  very  distinctly  to  his  children,  Ledgar 
expected  to  find  his  father  changed.  There  was  no  change. 
Mr.  Dunstan  seemed  to  regard  the  illness  as  a  personal 
grievance,  whatever  his  secret  mind.  He  buzzed  and 
bustled  about  the  house,  ordering  and  upsetting  every- 
thing. He  nagged  and  bullied  Mrs.  Dunstan,  constantly 
wanting  her  to  try  fresh  remedies,  constantly  trying  to 
urge  on  her  fresh  articles  of  diet ;  all  no  doubt  meant  in 
kindness,  but  all  seeming  to  hint,  "You  are  upsetting 
everything  by  being  ilL  It's  most  annoying.  I  never 
gave  you  permission  to  have  cancer.  We're  all  jogging 
along  as  we've  done  for  years,  and  suddenly  you  spring  this 
awful  business  on  us.  Look  at  the  expense !  Do,  like  a 
sensible  woman,  pull  yourself  tc^ether ;  make  an  effort ; 
and  hurry  up  and  get  weU.  You  must  see  that  we're  doing 
everything  for  you.  Take  my  advice  and  let's  have  no 
L  "e  of  this  nonsense.  Yon  know  you  promised  to 
obey  me." 
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For  once  in  her  life,  Mm.  Dunitan,  who  had  been  mastered 
and  over-roled  by  him  in  everything,  declined  to  obey. 
Ledgar  stayed  until  after  the  operation.  *'  Qamham  says 
it's  gone  off  moat  satisfactorily,"  said  his  fattier.  "  Couldn't 
have  been  better;  she  took  the  anaesthetic  splendidly. 
Now  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  go  on  steadily  and  quietty,  and 
get  weU." 

Two  days  later,  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  when  the 
tide  was  out  and  the  pools  among  rocks  and  sand  lay 
opalescent  under  sunset,  she  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  quietly  died. 

Mr.  Dunstan  bore  his  sorrow  like  a  man.  That  it  was  a 
sorrow,  Ledgar  knew  now  very  well.  If  he  still  felt  any 
grievance,  he  gave  no  indication  of  it.  Certainly,  if  he  had 
suffered  at  "  the  cold  hands  of  fate,"  he  bore  no  grudge 
against  the  Creator  who  was,  in  Ledgar's  eyes,  responsible. 
'*  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  But  why  give  and  then  take 
back  ?  Why  make,  and  then  destroy  t  He  tried  to  sum 
up  what  there  waa  to  the  good.  Childhood,  happy ; 
engagement  and  married  life,  happy  ;  the  birth  and  training 
of  children,  pain  and  then  happiness  ;  long  drab,  uneventful 
years  with  small  interests,  some  happiness,  perhaps,  in  the 
chapel  circle.  Not  a  great  deal  to  the  good ;  yet  some- 
thing. Then  agony ;  and  all  that  was  left  lay  upstairs, 
marred  and  mutilated ;  eyes  that  had  watched  him  lovingly 
and  anxiously,  closed  ;  hands  that  had  tended  him,  still ; 
feet  that  had  run  upstairs  so  often  during  his  nights  of 
terror,  passive  at  last.  Much  cruelty,  yet  not  aU  as  he  had 
thought  in  childhood. 

They  buried  her  in  the  Carne  cemetery  .  .  .  Well,  "  time 
like  an  ever-rolling  stream  bears  all  its  sons  away." 

It  was  a  week  or  two  after  this  that  Ledgar  took  Mary  to  a 
matinee  of  Everyman.  His  recent  loss  brought  the  appeal 
of  the  old  morality  very  close  to  him.  From  the  kneeling 
figureis  by  the  sta^e  side  at  the  opening,  to  the  curtain's 
fall  he  watched  breathless,  in  a  house  tense  with  silence. 
Everyman.  Some  day  all  of  you  in  the  house  will  hear  the 
rattle  of  his  hollow  drum.  Some  day,  all  friends  will  pass 
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anvl  be  impotent ;  wealth  avail  nothing  ;  only  Good  Deeds 
remain  to  help.  A  great  knight  once  took  Death  captive, 
and  people  ceased  to  die.  "  If  I  kill  Death,  how  much 
suffering  will  be  blotted  from  the  world !  "  But  Life,  a 
sorry,  draggled  flgore,  came  t^  plead  for  Death.  She  bent 
to  whisper  her  story ;  what  it  was,  no  man  knows ;  but 
Death  again  was  set  free. 

Which  was  better — Life  or  Death  1 

"  What  an  amazing  little  play  !  "  he  said  to  Mary  as  they 
came  out.  "  It  grips  one  stiU,  after  all  these  centuries. 
And  the  man  who  wrote  it  has  heard  the  drum  ;  and  the 
people  who  heard  it  first  have  heard  the  drum.  You  could 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  house.  When  he  was  going 
down  into  the  grave,  one  caught  one's  breath,  it  was  so 
real,  bo  irrevocable ;  no  discharge  in  that  war." 

Mary  thought  it  awfully  pretty,  but  a  little  dull ;  she 
liked  something  more  cheerful.  One  saw  quite  enough 
of  death  without  putting  it  on  the  stage. 

As  they  passed  into  the  sunlit  street,  so  blight  after  the 
sombre  theatre,  Ledgar  noticed  among  those  coming  from 
the  gallery  two  familiar  figures.  One,  an  old  woman,  in 
a  checkered  shawl,  and  a  marvellous  bonnet  with  feathers 
of  arsenic  green.    Mrs.  Campion  ! 

And  Wirnie ! 

His  first  impulse  was  to  avoid  them.  It  was  always  a 
distinction  to  be  with  Mary  Beltinge ;  people  turned  tx) 
look  at  them  as  they  passed ;  a  handsome  couple.  But 
Mrs.  Campion  was — ^well,  really,  not  quite  preseu  table. 
He  had  seen  her  once  before  starting  on  a  visit  to  town ; 
she  had  her  own  ideas  of  costume,  and  some  notion  also  of 
making  London  ladies  look  to  their  laurels.  She  hugged 
now,  quite  unblushingly,  an  enormous  parcel,  perhaps 
containing  sandwiches.  In  the  other  hand  was  a  great 
gingham  umbrella,  clumsily  rolled,  groen  with  years 
of  spray  and  rain.  Of  course,  Winnie  herself — ^but  Mrs. 
Campion  t  He  wondered  what  they  were  doing  here ; 
they  seemed  out  of  their  element.  In  a  theatre,  too ; 
though  in  a  moment  he  remembered  that  they  went  to 
church,  and  would  have  no  scruples  as  the  chapel  people 
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had.  More  than  once  he  had  heard  Bfary  spoak  rather 
contemptuously,  with  a  little  tip- tilting  of  the  nose,  about 
the  common  people.  She  did  not  share  all  her  grand- 
mother's views  regarding  snobbery.  There  were  battered 
pewter  pitchers  for  the  kitchen ;  dainty  china  ewers  for 
ladies  in  the  best  bedroom  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces 
in  with  sponge,  and  rain-water,  and  scented  soap.  Each 
in  its  place ;  each  to  its  own  duty.  And  now  she  caught 
Ledgar's  arm.  "  Oh,  do  let's  hurry  up  and  get  out  of  this, 
there's  a  dear  boy.  We're  getting  mixed  up  with  all  those 
awfid  people  from  the  pit  and  gallery." 

Ledgar  drew  her  aside,  but  not  soon  enough  to  evade 
Mrs.  Campion.  "Oh,  Ledgar,  what  an  extraordinary 
looking  old  woman  !  I  wonder  where  on  earth  she  got  that 
bonnet  ?  " 

"Worth's,  I  expect,  Mary.  If  they  sell  bonnets;  I 
suppose  they  do.    Come  on  ;  we  can  slip  out  this  way." 

"  But  I  believe  she's  nodding  to  you !  " 

Mrs.  Campion  was  not  content  with  nodding.  She  was  a 
managing  body,  liking  to  pull  the  strings  ;  "  Oh,  she  dew 
worry  me  so,"  old  Campion  used  to  say.  The  hooked 
handle  of  the  gingham — bone,  shaped  into  head  and  curved 
beak  of  some  weird  bird — ^reached  out  for  Ledgar's  arm. 
Just  so  are  peccant  sheep  retrieved.  Just  so,  perhaps,  the 
sepyornis  and  other  vast  pterodactylians  of  a  lost  world  may 
have  headed  off  their  prey. 

"  Where  are  you  running  away  to  now,  young  man  t  " 
The  russet,  wrinkled  face,  battered  by  the  sprays  of  seventy 
years,  drew  near  him  through  the  press.  He  had  seen  it  so 
often,  bound  round  with  a  dingy  cotton  handkerchief,  as 
she  fastened  the  wet  bathing  things  to  the  line  with  wooden 

Winnie,"  she  cried  exultantly. 
I've  hooked  your  grandfesrther 
many  a  time  with  that  old  umberella.  Well,  what's  the 
matter  now  t  You're  a  nice  sort  of  young  party  to  bring 
up  to  Lunnon  for  a  day's  pleasuring." 

Winnie  seemed  to  have  said  "  Oh,  grandma,  don't" 

Why  should  a  nice,  dear,  pretty  little  maid  have  such  a 
grandmother  t  Ledgar  saw  the  wisdom  now,  for  the  first 
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time,  of  that  solemn  admonition  at  the  church  doon,  "  A 
man  tihciXL  not  marry  his  grandmother."  Bnt  once  he  had 
thought  her  a  joUj,  kind  old  lady,  when  he  went  to  tea  with 
Winnie,  and  old  Mr.  Campion  told  his  stories  of  ancient 
wars  ...  It  was  his  first  encounter  with  her  in  such 
circumstances,  and  the  old  dame  was  quite  obviously  out 
on  pleasure. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you,  Ledgar  ?  Winnie  was  hoping 
we  might  meet  you,  though  I  says  to  her,  says  I,  Lnnnon 
isn't  a  little  village  like  Came,  my  gel ;  there's  more  than 
one  street  in  Lunnon.    And  who's  your  comcubine  t  " 

Beally  it  was  too  appalling.  And  people  were  staring 
at  them.    What  voovHd  she  say  next  f 

"  You  must  introjooce  us.  A  little  joke  between  us  and 
him,  miss,  about  them  comcubines.  His  fe3rther  told  him 
once  that  oorncubines  were  Solomon's  lady  friends,  and 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  used  to  call  the  old  ladies  at  the 
chapel  his  oorncubines.  Oh,  your  feyther's  got  such  a 
nasty  boil,  Ledgar.  It  don't  make  his  temi)er  no  better, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  he's  like  an  angry  old  hen  that  can't  get  its 
eggs  to  hatch  out.    My  grand-darter,  Winnie." 

Mary  said  "  How  do  you  do  !  "  very  charmingly,  but 
with  just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  words  iced  during  close 
weather.  She  made  no  movement  to  shake  hands ;  nor 
did  Winnie.  It  looked  almost  as  if  the  two  girls  measured 
swords. 

This  would  not  do  for  Mrs.  Campion.  "  Not  too  proud 
to  shake  hands  T  That's  right.  Well,  you'll  be  wondering 
what  we're  doing  in  town,  Ledgar,  and  at  the  theaytre. 
Gloomy  sort  of  piece,  wasn't  it !     The  vicar  preached  about 

it  a  few  Sundays   ago— Quinquinquin Quinquag — 

whatever  was  it,  Winnie  t  " 

"  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  grandma,"  said  Winnie,  quite 
accurately. 

"  That's  it.  I  saw  it  in  the  prayer-book,  and  I  thought 
*  that's  a  nice  word  to  remember,  now.  I'll  make  a  note 
of  it.'  Quin  for  quinsy  ;  and  I  d«<?  suffer  from  them  so  bad. 
Quag,  like  a  duck,  you  know.  That's  how  I  remember 
things.    I  always  was  one  for  eddication.    It  was  me  got 
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Winnie  aent  to  school  with  Ledgar,  miu.    Her  grand- 
feyther,  now,  thoft  the  National  School  m  did  for  ua'd  do 
for  her.    But  you  see,  Winnie's  feyther,  who  was  drownded 
—Monday,   17th   March,   1876,   and   they   brought   him 
home,  poor  lad,  two  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  the  23rd, 
which  I  remember,  just  having  finished  my  lamb  and  green 
peas  for  dinner,  though  neither  your  grandfeyther  nor  me 
had  much  heart  for  it^he  was  our  only  boy.    Did  you  ever 
have  quinsys,  miss  T  " 
No,  Mary  had  not  had  quinsys. 
"  Mumps,  perhaps  !    WeU,  you've  been  fortunate." 
Ledgar  did  hope  she  wasn't  going  to  ask  about  boils. 
•  WeU,  mumps  is  something  like  quinsys  in  a  way,  only 

more  so;  but  not  so  painful.    I  remember " 

Ledgar  intervened  to  suggest  tea.  Miss  Beltinge  and  he 
were  just  going  to  Buller's.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Campion  and 
Winme  would  come  too  f 

He  hesitated  between  Lockwood's  and  Buller's.  It  was 
like  the  problem  of  geese  and  fox  crossing  the  stream.  He 
could  not  take  Mary  very  weU  into  Lockwood's.  Could 
he  take  Mrs.  Campion  to  BuUer's  t  With  her  egregious 
arsenic-plumed  bonnet  t 

Mrs.  Campion  was  quite  agreeable.  She  hoped  BuUer's 
was  respectable ;  they  always  went  to  Lockwood's,  which 
was  very  nice.  Select,  she  caUed  it ;  if  it  was  a  Uttle  dear 
Twopence  for  a  cup  of  tea  now— why,  at  the  Blue  Eibbon 
Arms  at  Came  you  could  get  tea  and  a  sUce  of  bread  and 
butter  for  a  penny.  But  then  Lunnon  was  a  dear  place  • 
no  denying  it.  ' 

She  opened  her  eyes  when  they  came  to  BuUer's.  Screens, 
Japanese  fans,  girls  in  Japanese  dresses,  men  in  sUk  hats  and 
elegantly  dressed  women,  thin  roUed  bread  and  butter,  tea- 
cake  and  muffins,  cakes— such  cakes !  Ic€  on  top  ;  or 
chocolate ;  and  all  squashy  cream  inside.  Scrumptious  ! 
Oh,  they  were  enjoying  themselves.  But  (in  an  awed 
whisper)  what  about  the  bUlt  Reassured  by  Ledgar 
Mr.  Campion  once  took  her  io  &  matinee:  not  like  the  one 
they'd  just  been  to ;  he  wouldn't  have  cared  for  that  at 
aU.    Girls  in  tights,  he  fancied ;  and  she  had  to  humour 
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him.  There  seemed  to  have  been  more  competition  for 
young  men  when  she  was  a  girl;  she  remembered  all 
the  other  girls  staring  when  she  left  their  gallery  the  first 
Sonday  to  sit  in  the  pew  with  him  and  his  people,  and  how 
they  nudged  each  other,  and  passed  the  word  round, 
"  Hannah's  got  a  bean  at  hut !  "  At  last !  Like  their 
imperence ;  she  was  five  years  younger  than  Sally  Perkins, 
and  she  wasn't  engaged,  and  never  did  get  engaged,  neither. 
What  was  she  saying!  Oh,  about  the  play.  Well, 
people  do  die,  we  know  very  well ;  but  why  make  so  many 
bones  about  it  f  Why  put  it  in  a  play  t  What  did  Miss 
Beltinge  think  1 

Miss  Beltinge  thought  the  play  awfully  pretty,  but  a 
little  dull.    And  what  about  the  time,  Ledgar  t 

"  Oh,  you  aren't  in  a  hurry,  miss  t  I've  not  nearly  done 
yet,  nor's  Winnie.  Eat  up,  my  gel ;  it  isn't  every  day 
you  come  to  Lunnon.  Hi,  miss,  how  much  are  those 
things  with  pink  ice  on  top  t  Well,  we'll  have  half  each. 
Oh,  I  was  talking  about  your  grandfeyther  and  me  in 
Lunnon,  Winnie.  He  took  me  into  a  tea-shop  after  the 
theaytre,  and  gel-like,  not  thinking  about  hia  pocket,  I 
had  a  rare  feed.  I  thoft  it  was  mean  of  him  suggesting 
more  bread  and  butters  and  thinking  cake  might  disagree 
with  me,  and  it  put  me  on  my  mettle.  When  it  came  to 
paying,  our  bill  was  one-and-nine,  and  he'd  only  sevenpence- 
halfpenny.  What  do  you  think  he  done!  Now  what 
would  you  ha'  done,  miss  1  " 

"I  really  haven't  the  least  idea,"  said  Mary.  "And 
what  did  he  do,  Mrs.  Ohampion  1  " 

"  Campion,  my  dear,  not  Champion.  It's  the  name  of  a 
flower.  Grandfeyther  used  to  say  when  he  was  chafley- 
like,  poor  old  dear,  '  By  any  other  name,  Hannah,  you'd 
smeU  as  sweet.'  He  got  that  out  of  some  book.  Ah  he 
was  a  rare  one  for  his  joke  when  he  was  a  laad,  Grandfer 
were,  Winnie;  though  so  tame  when  you  knowed  him 
I  says  to  him  once,  '  You  couldn't  say  Boh  to  a  goose  my 
dear.'  And  he  says  '  Boh  '  to  me.  Oh,  how  I  did  laugh  » 
He  wanted  managing,  of  course,  like  all  menfolk ;  but  if 
I  covered  him  up  like  the  parrot  when  he  got  too  ob- 
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itxoptibuB  I  could  alwayi  get  a  little  peace.  Best  itory  he 
ever  told  waa  about  when  he  pit  the  fat  old  lady  in  the  fat 
old  fentlemanV  bathing  machine  by  mistake  and  it  turned 
out  all  right,  because  they  were  long-lost  husband  and  wife. 
Oh,  and  there  was  that  other  about  the  old  lady  who  had 
to  wear  a  gentleman's  bathing  costume,  and " 

••  Hush,  Grandma  !  "  pKadod  Winnie. 

••  Well,  my  dear,  we'm  all  friends  here,  a'nt  we  t  I  was 
telling  you  about  the  tea-shop,  though.  There  was  a 
gentleman  in  front  of  us  with  only  a  4d.  ticket,  'cause  he'd 
only  had  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  While  he  was  reading 
the  paper,  Orandfcyther  changed  the  tickets.  He  !  He  ! 
Of  course,  I  only  heard  about  it  afterwards." 

Ledgar  was  painfully  conscious  that  half  the  staff  and 
half  the  customers  in  Buller's  were  waiting  for  the  condu 
sion  of  the  story. 

"  Ledgar,  we  really  must  be  going,"  said  Mary. 

After  a  small  squabble  about  payment,  Mrs.  Campion 
being  particularly  anxious  that  the  price  of  the  pink  cake 
should  be  challenged,  the  old  lady  began  to  collect  her 
parcels.  "  Now  where  did  I  put  them  sausages  t  You're 
not  sitting  on  them,  Winnie  ?  I  dew  hope  you're  not.  Miss 
Beltinge.  Oh,  here  they  are.  It  give  me  quite  a  shock 
for  a  minute ;  I  gave  tenpence  for  them,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  had  them  tqnashed  for  anything.  That's  a  penny 
cheaper  than  Jolifle's  at  Came  Bay  ;  I'll  tell  them  dreckly- 
minute  I  get  back  .  .  .  Well,  we  have  had  a  day.  Oh,  I 
didn't  tell  you  how  we  came  up  to  town.  You  tell  them, 
Winnie  J  I'm  that  breathless  with  my  asthma.  Have 
you  ever  had  asthma.  Miss  Beltinge  f  " 
Mary  had  not. 

Winnie  hurriedly  broke  in  to  explain  that  Mrs.  Campion 
having  lately  found  the  bathing  establishment  too  much 
for  her  sfawaigth,  had  accepted  an  offer  to  retire  from 
business  from  a  newcomer  who  was  erecting  baths,  with 
indoor  hot  sea-water  baths  near  the  pier.  The  excursion 
was  to  celebrate  this.  "  Tmt  I  dew  think  the  vicar  might 
send  people  to  something  more  cheerful  for  their  money." 
Ledgar  saw  them  into  their  'bus.  Mrs.  Campion,  as 
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she  udd  good-by?,  wondered  whether  he  waa  engaged. 
*'  No,  oh  no." 

"  Nor'a  Winnie."  Did  Winnie  bluah  1  She  glanced  a» 
Ledgar,  but  her  eyes  were  always  inscrutable. 

"  Winnie  would  be  chough  if  sh«i  had  a  beau,"  said 
Mrs.  Campion  with  what  sounded  like  significance. 

"  Grandma,  how  can  you  be  so  silly  t  And  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  chough  means.  We'll  lose  the  'bus 
if  yon  don't  hurry.  Mind,  the  sausages  are  falling  out. 
I'll  tuck  them  in  for  you.  Good-bye,  Miss  Beltinge. 
Good-bye,  Ledgar." 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  hold  his  for  a  moment  .  .  .  Lang, 
long,  since  she  had  raced  barefoot  with  him  on  the 
sands  at  Came  Bay.  For  a  second  he  held  her  hand. 
"  Good-bye,  Winnie."  He  had  wondered  in  Buller's 
whether  the  ungloved  hand  were  not  a  little  coarser,  a 
little  redder  than  it  might  have  been — than  Ifary's.  And 
he  had  put  the  thought  from  him.    She  was  Winnie. 

Still,  her  hands  had  wrung  out  those  bathing  things 
heavy  with  salt  water ;  had  pinned  them  to  the  One,  and 
hoisted  props ;  had  helped  even  sometimes  to  drive  round 
or  hold  back  the  thick  wooden  spokes  of  the  machine 
wheels.  At  the  same  time  Mary  Beltinge  was  doing  art- 
needlework,  painting  armorial  bearings  in  argent,  vert,  and 
gules,  and  azure. 

He  turned  away  with  Mary  Beltinge.  "  What  an  extra- 
ordinary old  woman  !  But  the  girl's  awfully  pretty,  don't 
you  think  so,  Ledgar  t  It's  a  pity  she  has  so  little  to  say 
for  herself." 

"  They're  old  friends  of  mine,"  said  Ledgar.  "  She 
went  to  a  dame's  school  I  was  at ;  and  I  used  to  have  tea 
sometimes  at  their  cottage." 

"  Quite  romantic,  meeting  her  like  this,  then.  And 
are  you  in  love  with  one  another  f  Because  I  thought 
when  her  grandmother  spoke  about  her  being  en- 
gaged  " 

"  I  in  love  !  " 

It  was  a  non-committal  answer.  Was  he  f  If  he  were 
not  bu  many  people  ...  He  did  not  know  what  to  think 
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about  the  encounter.  Chagrin  struggled  with  his  sense  of 
humour. 

Suddenly  he  stood  still  in  the  street  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

^^  "  I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Campion's  sausages  !  "  he  said. 
"  I  say,  we'd  better  take  a  cab ;  we'U  be  late  for  dinner. 
Mrs.  Campion  always  was  a  character.  She  and  her 
husband  used  to  keep  us  children  in  fits  of  laughter." 

He  was  a  Uttle  sorry  for  that  laugh,  when  he  collected 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  day.  He  was  a  little  sorry 
that  his  eyes  had  glanced  at  Winnie's  hand. 

Those  inscrutable,  perplexing  eyes  seemed  on  him  still, 
m  question  and  in  challenge. 

And  Mary  Beltinge,  stateJv  and  handsome  as  a  young 
queen— Mary  Beltinge,  whose  people  had  come  over 
before  the  Conquest,  "with  Julius  Csesar,  or  Noah,  or 
someone  "—Mary  Beltinge  had  placed  a  hand  quite 
without  suspicion  of  reproach  upon  his  sle   ^e.  and  said, 

Oh,  do  let's  get  out  of  this,  there's  a  deai  /oy.  We're 
getting  mixed  up  with  aU  those  awful  people  from  the  pit 
and  gallery." 

Oh,  he  wished  he  were  not  quite  so  many  people.  "  But 
the  world's  wonderfuUy  interesting,"  he  thought,  as  he 
turned  over  on  his  pillow. 
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The  advice  and  influence  of  Jelf  turned  Ledgar's  literary 
work  into  more  desirable  channels.    With  some  reluctance, 
he  abandoned  his  efforts  to  make  progress  with  the  penny 
magazines  from  which  he  had  secured  occasional  guineas. 
He  no  longer,  at  the  rate  of  seyen  hundred  words  for  twenty- 
one  shillings,  told  people  alliteratively  about  "  Poulterers' 
Peculiar   Pets,"    "Lunatic   Literature,"    or    "Chemists' 
Curious  Customers."    He  no  longer  inquired  plaintiyely 
"  Why  Don't  Men  Propose  t  "  or  "  Why  Do  Watchmakers 
Wear  Whiskers  t  "    He  no  longer  instructed  readers  of 
pink,  yellow,  and  green  weeklies  how  to  live  on  Ave  shillings 
a  week ;  how  much  it  costs  to  be  cremated ;  or  how  it  felt 
to  be  electrocuted.    He  gave  up  an  even  more  remunerative 
because  more  regular,  branch  of  work;    the  writing  of 
stories  to  wood-cuts  for  boys'  papers.    To  the  making  of 
these,  enough  ingenuity  had  gone  for  the  construction  of 
half  a  dozen  novels ;   the  artists  ran  riot  in  devising  im- 
possibly thrilling  situations;    boys  bound  to  trees  with 
slow  fires  under  their  feet  and  knives  at  their  bosoms; 
boys  on  the  edges  of  precipices  attacked  by  eagles  while 
avalanches  rattled   down   overhead;    boys   on   burning 
vessels  with  the  pistols  of  buccaneers  brandished  in  their 
faces ;   boys  strapped  on  the  backs  of  horses,  with  wolves 
pursuing  them,  and  bears  barring  the  way  in  front.    Ledgar 
often  wished  that  these  irresponsible  artists,  reveUing  so 
disgustingly  in  gore,  might  be  sentenced  sometimes  to  fit 
plots  to  their  own  work ;  or,  better  still,  to  enact  the  parts 
of  the  Jacks,  Toms,  Berts,  Sids,  Harrys,  and  Dicks  who 
were  compelled  by  his  pen  to  pass  through  these  incredible 
adventures. 
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Ck)mfortably  installed  in  chambers,  he  now  gave  himself 
up  in  grim  earnest  to  literary  work.  He  enlarged  his  small 
tibrary,  already  enriched  by  several  works  of  reference 
and  history  saved  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Muttleboy's  effects. 
He  bought  an  alarm  clock,  and  broke  it  in — a  necessary 
proceeding,  in  order  to  cure  it  of  breaking  out,  which  it 
did  most  alarmingly  at  all  hours  during  the  first  few  nights, 
even  to  the  extent  of  bringing  in  Mrs.  Folley — quilt-clad 
and  poker-armed — ^who  seemed  under  the  impression 
that  a  new-fangled  type  of  "  burgular,"  courteous  enough  to 
give  notice  of  his  approach  in  this  fashion  (perhaps  a  con- 
verted "  burgular  "  )  was  invading  Marlow's  Inn.  After 
another  night,  spent  in  sleepless  misery,  partly  through 
the  noise  of  its  ticking,  partly  because  of  his  anxiety  not  to 
miss  the  hour  for  waking,  he  succeeded  in  curing  its  eccen- 
tricities. A  secondhand  typewriter,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear,  had  also  to  be  mastered.  Its  keys  suffered  from 
incipient  lockjaw ;  its  carriage  from  some  form  of  loco- 
motor ataxy ;  its  ribbon-spools  possibly  from  gout — ^they 
certainly  seemed  incapable  of  running;  its  bell  from 
spasms ;  its  ribbon  from  some  obscure  Und  of  phlebitis. 
Sometimes  taking  prodigious  le£.ps,  sometimes  showing 
a  strange  reluctance  to  move  at  all,  the  machine  succeeded 
in  either  creating  a  hiatus  of  several  inches  between  the 
letters  of  a  word,  or  in  piling  a  forest  of  letters  one  upon 
another  as  an  elephant  piles  logs.  A  new  ribbon,  a  liberal 
supply  of  oil,  and  two  or  three  severe  operations  with  a 
screwdriver  overcame  these  difficulties  also. 

He  was  at  last  in  a  position  to  start.  Four  hours  was  to  be 
his  working  day ;  one  in  the  morning,  three  at  night.  He  was 
obUged  after  some  experiment  to  reduce  the  last  to  two. 
And  then  came  the  question — ^What  was  to  be  the  monu- 
mental work  T 

A  novel,  of  course ;  that  was  understood  from  the 
beginning.  He  went  over  the  chapter  he  had  already 
written.  It  was  largely  autobiographical,  and  he  foresaw 
that  very  shortly  material  for  this  would  run  out.  What 
had  he  experienced  ?  What  had  his  own  life  been  ? 
Childhood,  school,  office  life ;  the  lot  of  thousands  of  men 
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who  passed  him  every  day  in  London  streets.  Perrin  had 
seen  more  of  life.  Tidmarsh  had  had  more  adventures. 
And  what  did  he  know  of  life  Y  What  philosophy  of  life 
had  he  f  He  knew  nothing.  He  subscribed  to  no  creed ; 
he  had  formulated  no  opinions ;  he  had  nothing  to  teach 
or  tell  others.  He  cast  aside  the  idea  of  himself  as  central 
figure  of  a  story.  Jelf  suggested  historical  fiction.  He 
selected  a  dozen  picturesque  figures,  and  read  something 
of  their  lives  and  histories.  Monmouth — ^picturesque 
enough,  x)Oor  half-king,  going  into  battle  behind  his  blue 
banner  with  the  open  Bible,  coming  out  of  it  to  crawl  and 
cringe  at  the  feet  of  his  implacable  kinsman.  A  weak, 
tragic,  pathetic  ghost — but  his  story  had  been  told  so  often. 
Cavalier ;  Montrose.  A  fine  period  that ;  splendidly 
dramatic,  that  picture  of  Hamilton's  dour  old  mother 
waiting  with  loaded  pistols  to  shoot  her  son  if  he  set  foot 
on  Scottish  soil ;  and  there  was  Montrose  going  into 
action  for  the  last  time  on  a  forlorn  hope,  his  cavalry  dressed 
in  black,  his  flag  white,  with  black  blazonry.  Or  his  death, 
again,  giving  the  gold  piece  to  the  hangman  "  for  driving 
his  triumphal  chariot  so  well."  But  could  he  make  more 
of  the  story  than  had  been  made  of  it  idready  f  Not  a 
period,  not  a  character  of  any  eminence  or  glamour,  that 
had  not  been  annexed  already. 

Jelf  did  not  think  so.  There  were  many  periods  and 
characters  comparatively  untouched ;  and  always  oppor- 
tunity for  fresh  treatment.  Ledgar  seemed  to  have  the 
colour  sense ;  anything  picturesque  attracted  him ;  he 
could  visualize.  A  coronation,  an  execution,  a  court,  an 
elopement,  a  coaching  incident— given  a  hint  to  work  upon, 
he  could  reconstruct  the  scene  in  every  detail  of  line  and 
colour.  Tell  him  of  Mary  Tudor  waiting  on  that  rainy  day 
to  meet  her  lover;  of  Chaiies  Stuart  the  Toung  Pre- 
tender, grown  old,  dissipated,  ruined  in  health  and  cause, 
meeting  after  long,  long  years  his  portly  and  thriving 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  York ;  tell  him  how,  in  the  ruins 
of  Badajoz,  Wellington  was  forced  to  drink  to  his  army  by 
drunken,  maddened  soldiers ;  of  Mazarin  saying  farewell 
to  his  pictures  ;  of  the  Conqueror  putting  his  swart  shoulders 
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to  the  wheels  of  hia  wagons  in  the  northern  snowdrifts ; 
of  the  song  of  rowers  on  the  misty  water  by  Ely—he  saw 
everything;  knew  what  passed  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  the  chief  actors ;  to  the  hiccough  of  a  drunken 
rifleman,  the  ennui  of  a  lady  in  waiting,  the  blood  of  a 
wounded  man  staining  the  snow— he  knew  everything. 
Visuahzation  if  you  like;  sympathetic  imagination  if 
you  care.  ^ 

But  a  tong  connected  novel  t  He  started  twice  or 
thnce ;  now  with  a  story  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic,  now 
with  the  Hundred  Days  after  Elba.  After  the  first  chapter 
or  two,  it  seemed  to  hang  fire. 

"  It's  no  good,  Jelf,"  he  said.    "  I  don't  seem  to  make 
any  headway.    The  thing  goes  all  right  at  first;    then 
It  seems  to  fizzle  out  into  boy's  story  and  Snippy  Bits.    I 
want  to  stick  them  up  trees  with  bulls  underneath,  and  birds 
of  prey  trying  to  peck  their  eyes  out.    Or  else  I  want  to 
make  them  talk  like  my  barber,  in  '  What  My  Barber  Said  ' 
--the  thing  Attewell  gave  me  two  guineas  for.    I  think 
the  sort  of  thing  I've  been  doing  is  bad  training.    I  ahnost 
made  Boney  say  •  WeU,  I'm  jiggered  !    Here's  Josephine.' 
Of  course,  I  didn't  reaUy,  but  boys  always  say,  '  WeU,  I'm 
jiggOTed  here's  Dick,'  if  they're  being  roasted  by  cannibals, 
and  Dick  turns  up  in  the  nick  ox  time  with  a  lassoo,  or  a 
forest  fire  at  his  back,  or  some  other  ridiculous  thing  to  set 
them  free-which  of  course,  he  always  does.    The  dialogue 
in  these  historical  things  reaUy  is  an  awful  difficulty.     You 
either  get  a  Wardour  Street  archaic  effect,  or  else  something 
tw    utterly    modem.    I    caught    myself    sUpping    from 
Gramercy'  and  'Marry'  to  'I'm  blowed.'    And  I  don't 
suppose  they  said  either  in  Holland  three  hundred  years 
*^«  ^i""  ^^^"^  *  hundred.    Seriously,  it  is  a  difficulty." 
T.if^.^v''***  *^.  ^***y  **  *  background  t"  suggested 
Jelf.        You  re  gomg  there  with  me,  and  there's  any  amount 
of  colour.    Of  course,  a  good  deal  has  been  written,  but 
there  s  a  lot  to  be  done  yet.    The  Courts  of  H  Moro  or 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  for  instance.    Or  the  Uves  of 
some  of  the  Popes;    the  Borgias-Alexander  the  Sixth, 
for  example,  that  amiable  Vicegerent  of  Christ  who  wanted 
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when  dying  to  have  the  blood  of  three  innocent  children 
injected  in  his  veins;  not,  like  Innocent  the  Eighth, 
children  of  seven  years,  but  unweaned  babes.  '  I  love 
children.  Quite  young  ones ;  little  white  ones ;  they 
whose  blood  is  pure  and  scarlet.  Sinite  pueruiot  venire 
ad  me  I'  There  are  any  number  of  picturesque  characters. 
Poliziano,  for  instance,  Bandello,  Cardinal  Bembo,  Bal- 
dassare  Castiglione,  Yerrocchio,  Cecilia  Gallerani,  Beatrice 
d'Este,  Paolo  Ucello — any  number  of  them.  I  thought  of 
building  a  short  story  round  one  or  two  myself ;  the  setting 
is  so  bright  with  colour.  They  seem  to  stand  out  against 
a  background  of  arras  or  mosaic ;  court  scenes,  hunting 
scenes,  palace  gardens,  studios,  pageants — everything 
picturesque.  But  my  gift  is  a  very  small  one.  I  could 
never  fill  a  canvas ;  a  cameo  is  the  most  I  could  achieve, 
while  you " 

"  My  dear  Maurice,  I  know  nothing  of  Italy  and  Italian 
life  in  the  Renaissance.  Of  course,  I  mean  to  read  something 
about  it  before  we  start ;  to  tackle  a  little  Italian,  I  suppose, 
as  well ;  but  a  novel — I'm  afraid  it's  beyond  me." 

"  Well,  have  a  shot.  By  the  way,  have  you  read  much 
Browning  t  Bead  him.  He's  immense  ;  as  great  in  his 
own  way  as  Shakespeare.  He  wants  digging  out,  of  course. 
But  the  way  he  builds  up  a  character,  touch  after  touch — 
you  can  see  the  brush-strokes — ^is  marvellous.  You  can't 
get  at  him  with  one  reading,  of  course.  Try  some  of  the 
shorter  pieces — '  Blougram,'  for  instance — and  work  up  to 
•  The  Ring  and  the  Book '  and  *  Sordello '  .  .  .  I've  often 
wished  I  could  write,  Ledgar ;  it's  a  great  gift  and  a  great 
responsibility.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  so  often  men  who 
have  the  genius  don't  know  how  to  use  it,  and  spoil 
things.  Browning  and  Shakespeare  were  too  great  to  do 
that." 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  small  men  who  do." 

"  Small  in  one  way.  Not  necessarily  of  less  genius ; 
but  men  who  lose  their  way  through  the  handicap  which 
accompanies  great  gifts.  You  know  what  they  say  of 
Para^'^lgus  ?  He  made  three  homuneuli.  King  and  Queen 
and  Tailor,  and  kept  them  in  bottles.    Why  not  bottle  a 
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few  of  these  Benaissance  Tyrant*,  and  Ducheases,  and 
Painten,  and  Poets,  and  Popes  t  " 
"  I'U  have  a  shot." 

As  a  prdiminary,  he  read  some  of  Browning's  shorter 
poems,  a  guide  to  Florence,  and  "Bomola."  The  last 
left  him  breathless.  What  m  the  use,  after  thatt  He 
commenced  a  chapter,  but  the  wires  of  his  puppets  were 
stiff ;  they  would  not  move.  A  week-end  at  Came  Bay 
gave  him  an  idea,  practicable,  but  much  more  humble.  He 
mentioned  it  to  Jelf. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  Came  Bay,  Maurice  t  "  He 
had  never  asked  him  to  stay  there ;  of  course,  it  was  an 
open  secret  that  he  did  possess  a  father  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  but — well,  Maurice  would  not  have  a  wildly  ex- 
citing time,  with  his  father  talking  all  the  time  about 
chapel,  and  young  Ab  jabbering  about  his  *  premiums '  and 
his  fines.  Why  couldn't  they  have  found  something 
better  for  the  boy  to  do  than  that  T 

"  I  don't  get  on  very  well  with  my  father,  you  know," 
he  went  on,  "  and  generally  I  spend  most  of  my  time  when 
I'm  down  there  mooning  about  the  place,"  Jelf  thought 
it  a  pity  he  did  not  get  on  with  his  father,  who  was  probably 
the  best  friend  he  had. 

"  Well,  I  don't.  He  seems  to  get  on  my  nerves.  My  own 
people  always  do,  somehow.  I've  never  analysed  it— 
there's  the  fact." 

"  Queer  sort  of  fact,"  commented  Jelf  drily.  "  Who's 
most  to  blame,  I  wonder  t    Still,  go  on." 

"  There's  an  odd  sort  of  place  there  called  Wind  Hill.  It 
runs  up  from  the  sea-front ;  about  twenty  bay-windowed 
old  houses  first,  with  a  cobbled  road  half  covered  over  with 
grass.  It's  chained  off  from  the  esplanade,  and  carts 
never  go  up  it ;  aU  pedestrian  traffic,  except  the  butcher- 
boy  riding  through.  There's  a  peppery  old  major  who 
takes  riding  exercise,  but  he  always  mounts  at  the  Esplan- 
ade. The  people  who  live  there  »re  quite  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Bay ;  old  spinster  ladies  who  give  card  parties,  a 
retired  admiral,  two  or  three  old  army  men  and  civil 
s«rvants." 
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"  Quite  Cranfordy,"  said  Jelf. 

"Exactly.  That's  just  what  I  thought  ...  It  runs 
up-hill  after  that,  witii  a  house  or  two  here  and  there,  as 
if— «8  if  it  had  lost  its  teeth  through  age ;  tamarisk  grows 
wild  by  the  roadside.  And  at  the  top  of  Wind  Hill  there's 
quite  a  big  house  *,  a  fine  place  once ;  it's  empty,  and  there 
are  great  rooms  with  faded  gildings  and  frescoes,  and  torn 
wall  papers,  and  the  wreckage  of  a  fine  garden ;  the 
French  doors  leading  from  the  drawing-room  hsaxg  on  their 
hinges,  and  the  glass  is  broken.  We  boys  used  to  be 
frightened  of  the  place  at  night ;  it  was  supposed  to  be 
haunted.  The  story  is  that  a  young  Irish  girl  and  her 
husband  were  killed  there  one  summer  night  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  wm  engaged  to  a  lad  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood ;  but  another  man,  an  Irish 
baronet,  wanted  her;  and  he  challenged  her  lover  to  a 
duel  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  and  killed  him.  He  was 
older  than  she ;  and,  of  course,  after  that  she  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  shut  herself  away  from  society, 
all  heart  for  life  gone  out  of  ho*.  But  he  did  not  give  up 
hope,  and  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  she  accepted 
him  .  .  .  They  were  married  one  glorious  June  day,  at 
the  little  Catholic  chapel  over  at  Came.  It  was  arranged 
that  they  should  go  next  day  to  Italy  for  i  he  honeymoon. 
They  had  dinner  together  in  the  drawing-room,  and  walked 
afterwards  in  the  garden,  which  was  full  of  roses ;  the 
servants  said  they  seemed  very  merry,  the  bride  even 
merrier  than  her  husband.  But  when  they  were  in  their 
room  at  night  there  seemed  to  be  some  altercation ;  not 
exactly  words  between  them ;  the  man  seemed  pleading, 
the  girl  wilful,  mischievous,  provoking  in  a  way  .  .  . 
And  the  next  day  they  were  found  lying  dead  together 
in  the  garden,  their  blood  among  the  roses." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  yam !  But  why  on  earth 
lying  dead  t    It's  a  lame  conclusion." 

"  Well,  the  story  is—of  course  no  one  really  saw  what 
happened — ^that  the  giri,  winking  backwards  from  him  and 
provoking  him,  just  in  a  kind  of  wild  mischief — not  angrily 
at  all — passed  through  the  Froich  windows  opening  on 
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to  a   balcony  outside   the   roAm       t* 

«.d  I  got  o^  »r^''to*i^^^«'-    Jf  ,  Newport 
nothing."  '^  "iveBtigate;    but  we  saw 

in  h»r  ""*'^*  ■»  *^  ''"»«™  *"•■  """i  bent,  f«e 

notlXjfZ"  '^  ""  '°'*^«^'' '  *»'  t*»  ""T  <U<i 

rite'a^'Tto,"t''l^„T"**?'^'''  "  •'«"  '™»to«« 
«.yt4.gco^°rhe1„^Je''.?i't."'SSi^^«  '""•  "  »•»' 

Ldgar  thSe-8?^;er,urT'r  '"  <^««^  ^«'. 
WhS.  Uiechief  o£ttJrt^^.««*  holds  some  potent  magic, 
fold  by  meTwho  i^t^Sf*,r^  "i  ■"  »  '^'ried  btod- 

people  make  their  pa.™!  ttrot,!rh  tS^  ^''-  •^""" 
thesmgiiig;  some  «nd  itir.i!r?^*'     ,5"  "•''*  '"thout 

may  be  bliSy  whA  tty T  f,. '"ta-"?"".  «  they 
found  a  truth   i>  hiTZnJJ^:    "  »  """anng  how  pro- 

more  -MJljh^MiJZ    It'-J^^^'  ""^  '^  «« 
eariy  now  aU  legend,  aU  myth,  aU  wutom  ia  linked 
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together  in  one  chain  of  anivenal  truth  .  .  .  Well,  go  on  ; 
what  more  abont  Wind  Hill  t  I  think  you  have  hit  upon 
a  woricable  idea  at  last." 

"  Oh,  there  are  the  smuggling  tales,  of  course  ;  a  man  was 
shot  jnst  by  the  chains ;  and  the  riding  ofiBcer  lived  for  a 
time,  they  say,  at  the  comer  house.  Then  the  crier  to-day 
is  quite  an  oddity.    I  think  I  can  make  something  of  it  all." 

"  Well,  have  a  shot,  and  let's  see  how  the  first  chapter 
or  so  works  out." 

Ledgar  re-read  Cranford ;  this  was  to  be  his  model,  a 
model  unapproachable,  of  course,  but  giving  just  the 
atmosphere  he  needed.  The  first  chapter  went  rather 
stiffly.  By  the  third  he  had  got  into  his  stride.  He  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  characters.  They  seemed  to  him 
to  have  individuality;  he  became  interested  himself 
in  the  chat  over  cards  and  dishes  of  China  tea ;  in  his  old 
post-captain's  stories;  in  the  spinsters'  love  affairs;  in 
the  tittle-tattle  of  those  days  of  lace  and  lavender  and 
pot-pourri  which  he  was  describing. 

"  Not  at  all  bad,"  was  Jelf's  verdict. 

As  he  progressed  they  spent  a  good  many  hours  dis- 
cussing situations  which  afterwards  found  their  way  into 
the  manuscript. 

It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Jelf  agreed  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  incidents  and  characters.  The  dainty  black- 
and-white  drawings  met  with  Ledgar's  complete  approval ; 
they  would  enhance  immensely  the  value  of  his  book  .  .  . 
When  it  was  completed,  Jelf  suggested  a  publisher  who  had 
abfeady  brought  out  a  small  book  of  his  verses. 

"I'd  no  idea  you'd  had  anything  published  yourself, 
Maurice.    You  never  told  me  about  it." 

"Only  this.  My  excuse  is  that  given  by  Marryat's 
smaU  servant—is  it  Marryat's  t— when  a  baby  was  bom 
that  hadn't  ought  to.  '  Please,  sir,  it's  only  a  very  Uttie 
one.' " 

Charming  and  dainty  verses,  Ledgar  thought;  slight 
as  they  were—sonnets  to  dim  ladies  of  lost  years  ;  a 
chant  royal  and  virelay ;  essays  in  Italian  forms  such 
as  the  ritpeUo  and  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  gtomeUo. 
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JiiSil-and  dainty.    Y«h  dainty  WM  the  word  for  theM 

-^^^^thT^  C^^aT^^^Uveiy  .op«.    Bnt 

.hS^w^  plenty  ol  pulkhers  in  London;  jl  Btown 
fnrToXSo^k-'o-tbeirbu-ne-weU  enough  to,«og^ 

'nS^a  U.  thing  when  «^-  ^."f-J^^.  .^ 
^  ooTered  portal  expense,  by  their  lale.  We  mighv  try 
"'ired'^tt''one  or  two  «ldre«»,  Ledgar  took  »h. 

£rip-.^u'^5r^^-H3 

\^^mai.   biwieged  heads,  jeweUed  swords  and  daggers, 

-fSSfr^^'w^M^di^^.^; 

wrt^Si^,  heXnd  offices  labeUed  in  laxge  letter- 
Sron^ra^'-do.s,^T^^^^^^^^^^ 

J^^Ta^^tfrhonxin'^a  ^TmS:^  with  papers, 
^d  X^  lithograph  portraits  of  Ute^rmen-- 
J^ivuT  Di^s  Soott,  Thackeray,  Bhakespeare-on  the 
wS  The^i^y  0^^^  ^^  *  particularly  gummy 
Inl^sm^  offli  boy  and  a  young  lady  t*pi^  vi^^y 

!t  *  tvTiewTiter.    From  an  inner  room  marked     Private, 
^  jSS^^er,"  rose  and  feU  the  sounds  of  conversation 
J^ich^m^  wmewhat  heated.    "  Take  it  or  leave  ^ 
my  deaH^ft^e^  or  leave  it,"  said  what  »PPf~d^^be 
TevS^of'Mr.Telfer.     "Hist«ri«a  Action's  a  ^^ 
market.    You're  lucky  to  have  had  that  offer.    The  booK 
mS's    putrid;     absolutely.    There's    nothing    domg. 
?^  know^s  Jessica  Hobday  1    The  year  befoi*  ^t 
^he  mXlote  of  money  out  of  her  books.    And  only  ^ 
SonST  she  was  in  here  begging  me  U>  lend  her  thirty 
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pawn.    Simply 


shillings   to   get 
nothing  doing." 

A  lower,  apologetic  voice  mmbkd  on  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Yes,  but,  my  dear  sir,  yon  must  remember  you're 
not  the  only  fish  in  the  sea  now,  nor  the  biggest." 

If  an  author  who  evidently  had  some  reputation,  and 
could  at  least  get  his  work  accepted,  had  so  much  difficulty 
in  placing  it  to  his  satisfaction,  it  seined  a  poor  outlook 
for  Ledgar's  first  attempt.  The  big  fish  reminded  him  of 
Mary  Beltinge.  She  had  won  the  prize  at  the  Came  Bay 
Sea-Angling  Competition  for  the  largest  sin^e  fish ;  Gordon 
asked  her  chaffln^y  what  the  largest  married  fish  was 
like.  He  had  told  Mary  about  the  book  ;  she  was  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  its  acceptance.  If  it  never  were 
accepted  t 

A  small  man  in  slouch  hat  and  cape  shufBed  out,  very 
dejectedly.     "  Next,  Miss  Holloway,"  shouted  Telfer. 

"  Mr.  Dunstan." 

Ledgar  was  ushered  into  a  room  which  seemed  a  small 
duplicate  of  the  first,  <>xcept  that  at  a  roll-top  desk,  covered 
with  manuscripts  in  brown  i>aper  covers,  sat  a  gentleman 
with  a  long,  bald,  head  and  immense  sandy  whiskers. 
He  gave  the  impression  at  first  sight  of  an  ostrich  egg  half 
buried  in  the  sand ;  especially  as  he  held  his  head  down 
over  some  papers.  When  he  looked  up,  Ledgar  had  a 
swift  impression  of  a  flaming  red  tie,  and  two  very  keen 
blue  eyes  fixed  upon  him  over  the  rim  of  spectacles  tied 
with  string  behind  his  head. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Dunstan.  Sit  down ;  we  don't  charge  for 
chairs ;  that's  about  all  we  can  afford  not  to  charge  for 
just  now.    Well,  what's  your  real  name  t  " 

"  Ledgar  Dunstan." 

"  Your  real  namo  f  Not  a  nom  de  plume  Y  Because 
for  six  months  I  \va8  corresponding  with  a  Miss  Belinda 
Brookes — ^perhaps  you  know  her  name ;  specialist  on 
felox,  gillaroo,  and  the  management  of  children — and  when 
she  called  to  see  me  I  found  she  had  a  long  beard  and  wore 
trousers." 

"  No,  it's  my  real  name." 
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"  I  always  a«k.    Now  what  it  it  you  want  t  " 

••  I've  brought  a  book " 

"  Book  t  My  dear  sir,  what  U  the  use  of  bringiug  a 
book  to  met  Look  there— and  there— and  there."  He 
pointed  to  a  cupboard,  a  glass  case,  to  drawers,  to  his  desk. 
Books,  books,  books. 

"  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  it.  Ah,  historical.  Now  I've 
thirty-seven  historical  novels  going  in  and  out  like  boom- 
erangs ;  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance.    Much  obliged,  but " 

"  It  isn't  exactly  a  historical  novel,"  said  Ledgar.  Mr. 
Telfer  took  it  back  and  glanced  at  it  s^gain.  "  Oh,  religious. 
If  it's  religious  I  can't  touch  it.  Much  obliged.  Send  it 
to  the  S.P.O.K.  or  the  B.T.8.  or  the  8.8.U.  No  good  to 
us.    Can't  do  anything  with  tracts." 

••  But  it's  not  really  religions  either." 

"  Irreligious,  eh  t  I  strictly  draw  the  line  at  atheistical 
works.  Can't  have  my  name  associated  with  them.  I 
caught  sight  of  a  hymn  line,  and  that  made  me  think  it  was 
religious.    Of  course,  if  you  take  up  the  line  of  ridicule  .  .  " 

"  But  I  don't,  I  don't,"  cried  Ledgar,  as  the  unhappy 
book  was  banded  to  and  fro  between  his  hands  and  Mr. 
Telfer's.     "  It's  on  the  lines  of  Cranford,  only  .  .  ." 

"Cranfordt  Cranford  f  Never  heard  of  it.  Sounds 
like  some  kind  of  jam.  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  it. 
H'm ;  ha.    Ever  written  anything  before  t  " 

"For  boys'  papers  and  the  penny  weeklies.  Nothing 
much." 

"Thought  so.  Snippety  Bits;  I  know.  Guessed  as 
much  directly  I  glanced  at  the  dialogue.  Very  kind 
of  you,  but  .  .  ." 

"  I'm  sorry  we  can't  arrange  anything.   Good  afternoon." 

"  Good  afternoon.  You've  brought  a  good  deal  of  mud 
in  with  you ;  would  you  mind  asking  Miss  Holloway  to 
bring  in  a  dust-pan  and  brush,  as  you  go  out  t  " 

Mr.  Telfer  seemed  extremely  angry.  He  began  to 
scratch  furiously  with  a  quill  pen  at  a  sheet  of  foolscap. 
Ledgar  was  dosing  the  door,  when  he  spun  round  suddenly 
on  his  revolving  chair,  pushed  his  stringed  spectacles 
farther  back  over  his  ears,  and  said,  "  Let's  have  a  look 
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al  that  staff  again.    H'm ;  ha.    Wbo'«  thii  Miss  Oookell 
with  a  yellow  noM  f  " 
"  A  Bplnster  lady  Uving  in  Wind  Hill." 
"  Do  the  ladies  in  ^ind  Hill  have  yellow  noses  f  " 
"  Oh,  no,  of  ooone  not.    The  original  ia  a  lady  I  know — " 
"  My  dear  sir,  youVe  taken  an  actual  character  from 
life  !    We  shall  be  rained  with  libel  actions  if  you  do  that." 
He  was  just  saying  •'  Much  obliged  "  again,  when  Ledgar 
hurriedly  told  the  story  of  Mrs.  Beltinge,  and  suggested 
that  he  could  easily,  if  Mr.  Telfer  thought  proper,  cut  the 
nose  out. 

Not  at  all,  not  at  all.    Cut  it  off,  you  mean.    I'll  be  no 
party  to  cutting  a  lady's  nose  off.    Leave  it  there  by  all 
means.    Unless  you  like  to  give  her  an  artificial  nose 
instead.     A  friend  of  mine  wore  one,  made  of  c  'luloid ; 
most   attractive;    he  bought  them   by   the  half-docen, 
warranted  to  wash  and  not  to  shrink.    Their  only  dis- 
advantage was  that  they  blew  up  sometimes  when  he  lit 
his  cigarettes.    I  don't  know  how  the  idea  strikes  you.    Of 
course  you  can't  have  a  spinster  iady  wandering  about 
without  a  nose  at  all.    H'm ;  ha.    Who's  this  old  sailor 
person  If    You've    given    him    a    wooden    leg.    Another 
real  character  t  " 
"  Old  Oampion,  very  much  disguised." 
"  My  dear  sir,  are  all  your  acquaintances  freaks  T    Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  should  suggest.    Why  not  try  writing 
advertisements  for  Madame  Tussaud  or  Bamum  t    You 
could  do  that  splendidly.    Or  for  the  Surgical  Aid.    Try 
our  yellow  noses  ;  best  blowers  in  the  market.    Why  wear 
legs  t    Glass  eyes,  sixi)ence  plain,  a  shilling  coloured :   all 
made  to  wind  up.    Wear  Tomkinson's  tin  stomachs.    A 
boon  to  young  husbands.    Digest  anything,  cake,  coke,  or 

cucumber.    Never  wear  out.    Lend  me  your  ears " 

"Thank  you,"   said  Ledgar.    "Much   obliged.    Good 
afternoon." 

Hi,  wait  a  minute.    What  are  you  in  such  a  dickens 


of  a  hurry  for  t  I'U  run  through  it  if  you  care  to  leave  the 
stuff;  though,  of  course,  it  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 
Our  reading  fee  is  a  guinea,  returnable  if  we  place  the 
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mantucript.  Of  conne,  that  means  we  stiok  to  r.  Terms, 
ten  per  cent.  ...  I'll  let  yon  know  later  what  1  think  of 
the  staff.    Qood  afternoon." 

Ledgar  was  in  the  street  again  before  he  quite  realized 
what  had  happened.  It  was  satisfactory,  at  least,  that 
the  manuscript  was  to  be  read.  Or  was  it  satisfactory  1 
On  second  thoughts  he  was  a  little  doubtful.  Mr.  James 
Telf er  had  required  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressing ;  he 
had  shown  a  great  deal  of  reluctanoe  even  to  look  at  the 
manuscript ;  but  he  had  executed  a  volte  face  directly 
Ledgar  showed  serious  signs  of  umbrage  and  departure, 
and  he  had  i>ocketed  the  guinea  with  a  dexterity  looking 
like  long  practice.  Altogether,  Ledgar,  who  had  heard 
certain  stories  of  the  wiles  of  publishers  on  commission 
and  literary  and  dramatic  agents,  was  more  than  a  little 
doubtful.  He  almost  decided  to  go  back  and  demand 
the  return  of  money  and  of  manuscript.  The  condition  of 
the  book-market  would  make  it  seem  as  if  he  were  really 
conferring  a  favour  on  Mr.  Telfer  by  doing  this.  But  he 
had  reason  later  to  be  glad  that  he  did  not  act  upon  this 
impulse.  He  was  looking  at  the  wigs  and  photographs  in 
the  costumier's  window,  and  reyolving  the  matter  in  his 
mind,  when  he  caught  the  reflecticu  of  two  faces  in  the 
glass,  one  dimly  and  the  other  quite  indubitably  familiar. 
Tidmarsh  and — and — Oh,  of  course,  Mademoiselle  Jose 
Dubois,  the  little  acquaintance  of  a  memorable  night. 
But  he  had  travelled  a  long  distance  since  that  time.  He 
was  not  particularly  anxious  to  meet  Mademoiselle  again  : 
Tidmarsh,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  meet  him.  It  was  during  office  hours,  and, 
while  Ledgar  had  arranged  with  Jeli  for  an  hour's  leave, 
Tidma**Hh  was  on  leave  quite  as  French  as  his  companion. 
Here,  chen,  were  two  parties  both  disinclined  for  the 
encounter ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  move  away  without 
speaking. 

"  Hullo,  Dunstan,  what  are  you  doing  up  here  t  "  asked 
Tidmarsh,  awkwardly. 

"  And  what  are  you  t  "  retorted  Dunstan. 

"  Oh,  I — ^I'm  out  for  lunch.    You  remember  Mademoi- 
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Belle  Dubois  t  "  Led  jar  had  good  reason  to  remember. 
Mademoiselle  Dubois  might  have  been  held  just  as  re- 
sponsible for  killing  Mrs.  Muttleboy  as  the  steak  pie.  It 
was  a  night  to  think  over  in  a  cold  or  hot  perspiration  of 
shame,  according  to  one's  habit  of  body. 

"  You  'aven't  been  to  see  me,  no  t  "  said  Mademoiselle, 
sweeUy.     "  You  vair'  naughty  boy." 

"  No,"  said  Ledgar  gruflBy. 

"  We've  just  been  to  Telfer's,  the  dramatic  agents,  you 
know.    Jose  wants  to  get  a  job  at  the  halls." 

"  Telfer's  t  "  said  Ledgar  unguardedly.  "  But  I've 
come  from  there  myself.    I  didn't  see  you  there." 

"I  suppose  you'd  be  the  literary  side,  though,"  said 
Tidmarsh.  "There's  another  room  where  they  run  the 
theatrical  agency.  Telfer's  brother,  Tom  Telfer,  works 
that.  James  is  the  firm,  though.  He  puts  the  final 
touches  on  the  theatrical  business  too.  He's  great,  James 
is;  Tom  isn't  a  patch  on  him.  Eh,  Josef  James  is 
absolutely  rr." 

"  I  suppose  he's  straight  t  " 

"  Straight  ?  Straight  as  a  die,  old  man.  I'd  trust  him 
with  a  month's  screw,  and  chuck  him  my  watch  into  the 
bargain,  if  it  wasn't  at  Uncle's.  Come  and  have  a  wet. 
Not  Mind  your  legs  and  that  barrow,  then,  or  they'll 
be  serving  you  up  to-night  somewhere  in  the  West  End 
with  the  cauliflowers.  The  great  difficulty  about  Telfer 
is  getting  him  to  look  at  your  stuff;  lie  won't  look  at 
anything.  I  sent  him  a  poem  once;  neat  little  thing 
it  was,  about  Jumpy  Jack's  in  the  Strand— you  know  the 
old  place — seemed  to  me  a  romantic  sort  of  notion,  all 
the  poor  old  blighters  who  once  got  boozed  there,  and 
pegged  out  through  it,  haunting  the  pub.  still  cadging 
drinks  from  other  ghosta.  How  does  it  strike  you,  eh  t 
Not  bad  t  But  what  do  you  think  James  did  t  Sent  it 
back  by  next  post,  with  a  polite  note  saying  he'd  tried  it  on 
the  Editors  of  the  '  Christian  Recorder '  and  the  '  Methodist 
World,'  but  they  regretted  they  could  not  find  space  for 
it ;  and  he  did  not  know  any  other  papers  for  which  it 
would    be    suitable—unless    I    tried    the    'Blue    Ribbon 
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Gazette'  or  the  *  War  Cry '  off  my  o^n  bat.  Too  bad. 
Still,  it  only  took  me  a  few  minutee  to  knock  off.  I  scored 
off  James,  though ;  sold  it  myself  to  the  proprietor  of 
Jumpy  Jack's  for  a  Scotch  and  soda.  I've  a  notion  of 
getting  him  to  make  me  poet  laureate  to  his  establishment, 
salary  to  be  worked  off  in  booze.  That's  how  the  real 
poet  laureate  does  it ;  writes  coronation  odes  and  other 
piffle,  not  half  so  good  as  mine,  what  I've  seen  of  it,  and  they 
send  him  a  butt  of  wine  by  return.    No  agents." 

"Well,  I'll  haye  to  Ije  getting  back,"  said  Ledgar, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"  Bighto !  Give  my  love  to  them  at  the  office ;  I'll 
be  looking  in  a  little  later  .  .  .  Oh,  about  Telfer.  He  goes 
to  the  Melpomene  every  evening ;  not  a  bad  little  club ; 
that's  where  I  met  him.  Not  a  bad  tip  to  get  yourself 
put  up  for  it ;  meet  quite  a  lot  of  useful  men  ...  I 
tried  one  other  thing  on  James ;  a  stump  speech  about 
the  elephant;  laying  its  eggs  in  the  sand  to  make  itself 
invisible  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Awfully 
smart.  He  sent  me  back  an  order  of  admission  to  Colney 
Hatch.    Wait  and  see.    I've  got  it  here  somewhere." 

He  turned  out  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  tinted 
papers  decorated  with  floral  designs  and  sprawled  over 
with  feminine  handwriting.  "  Not  there,  my  child,  not 
there  .  .  .  Must  have  a  hole  in  my  pocket.  That  accounts 
for  my  losing  that  quid,  eh,  Jose  !  I  suppose  you  haven't 
half  a  crown  about  you,  Dunstan,  till  next  pay-day. 
Losing  that  quid's  put  me  in  an  awful  hole.  Notice  how 
I  walk  Y    Just  look,  then." 

To  the  admiration  of  s'iveral  Covent  Garden  costers,  he 
marched  up  and  down  the  pavement  with  the  gait  of  a 
fighting  cock  going  into  action. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Ledgar,  "  no,  I  hadn't  noticed.  I 
should  see  a  doctor  about  it  if  I  were  you." 

"  Dear  boy,  it's  only  my  trousers— or  Billy  Maxwell's 
trousers,  I  should  say,  the  fellow  I  dig  with.  I  can't  get 
my  own  out  of  pawn.  He  says  he'll  have  to  pop  these  if 
we  don't  raise  some  oof  before  the  week's  out,  and  then 
Lord  knows  what  we'll  do  with  only  one  pair  between  us. 
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It  came  to  that  once  before ;  laat  time  I  stayed  away  with 
flu,  you  know  ;  we'd  got  down  to  the  only  pair  then. 
Thank  heaven,"  he  said  lugnbriously,  "  I'ye  still  got  my 
bathing  drawers  to  fall  back  on,  if  the  worst  does  oome  to 
the  worst.  But  they  don't  seem  to  go  weU  with  a  top 
hat.    So  long,  old  man." 

Ledgar  was  glad  to  hear  so  favourable  an  account  of 
Telfei*,  even  if  the  authority  was  only  Tidm&rsh ;  his 
hopes  rose  high.  Telfer  would  not  look  at  anything.  He 
had  evidently  thought  more  of  the  manuscript  than  he 
chose  to  say.  A  few  nights  later,  Ledgar  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Tidmarsh  to  visit  the  Melpomene.  He 
remembered  Jelf's  account  of  his  father's  start  in  life,  and 
thought  it  might  be  good  business  to  meet  his  agent  in 
social  circles.  The  Melpomene  was  a  dingy  little  club  in  a 
dingy  little  street  running  down  to  the  river.  He  found 
himself  in  a  room  hung  with  pictures  of  stage  characters, 
sporting  pictures  in  colour,  and  caricatures  from  popular 
weeklies.  A  gloomy  old  person  with  only  two  teeth 
(but  these  fortunately  opi>08ite)  and  a  solitary  wisp  of  hair 
plastered  across  an  otherwise  bald  head,  fluttered  about 
bandying  crude  jokes  with  a  UTimber  of  members  who 
treated  him  with  very  scant  ceremony.  Ledgar  thought 
at  first  he  was  a  waiter ;  he  found  afterwards  that  he  was 
in  reality  the  proprietor,  who  earned  his  bread  and  butter 
by  submitting  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  and  coarse  badinage. 
The  members  seemed  very  much  of  the  Tidmarsh  type ; 
weedy  actors,  seedy  authors  and  journalists,  a  sprinkling 
of  artists  and  sporting  men.  A  very  fat  man  in  a  large 
chair  was  laying  down  the  law  of  copyright  to  some  younger 
and  slimmer  men.  A  parched-up  little  fellow  in  a  comer 
was  pelting  him  with  pdlets  of  bread  and  paper,  in  competi- 
tion with  a  small,  plump,  cherubic  man  who  was  pelting 
him  with  corks ;  you  apparently  scored  a  bull  if  you  hit 
him  in  the  third  waistcoat  button.  He  flicked  aside  the 
missiles  as  if  he  were  warding  off  wasps.  "  Now,  my 
dear  boys,  my  dear  boys — "  he  kept  expostulating;  but 
did  not  allow  his  flow  of  didactics  to  be  stopped.  "  That's 
Parrish.    He's    another    agent    chap,"    said    Tidmarsh. 
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"  You've  done  better  by  going  to  Telfer,  though.  Telfer'a 
absolutely  it.  He  and  Parrish  are  at  dagger's  drawn. 
Parrish  haa  tried  all  sorts  of  things  in  his  time ;  acting, 
journalism,  insurance  agency ;  they  say  he  was  a  waiter 
once  in  Cairo.  He's  very  proud  of  being  self-made — 
started  as  a  joint  in  a  crocodile's  tail  at  Dmry  Lane.  I 
can't  say  he's  made  himself  very  well,  though.  It's  a 
queer  thing ;  he  can't  write  for  nuts  himself,  and  has  only 
a  smattering  of  education,  don't  you  know ;  but  has 
done  pretty  well  as  an  agent — seems  to  know  the  sort  of 
thing  the  public  like.  Still,  he's  not  a  patch  on  Telfer  .  .  . 
Listen  to  him  yarning  now." 

"  You  remind  me  of  the  matador,  Sinks ;  you're  losing 
yourself  in  your  own  labyrinth." 

"  What's  the  matador,  Parrish  !  "  drawled  a  middle- 
aged  man  in  a  faded  brown  velveteen  jacket. 


Oh,  a  creature  half  horse  and  half  man ;    lived  in 


a 


labyrinth  underground." 

"  You're  thinking  of  the  Minotaur,  old  chappie.  Mixing 
hun  up  with  centaurs,  too." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  knew  about  matadors  before  you 
were  born  ;  why,  1  went  all  over  the  labyrinth  when  I  was 
at  Cairo.  Don't  try  to  tell  me  anything  I  don't  know 
about  matadors  !  They've  got  his  skeleton  in  the  museum 
there." 

"  He's  mixing  him  up  with  the  mastodon  now !  " 

"  Who's  talking  about  mastodons  t  I  know  all  about 
them.    They  were  things  that  lived  in  an  island " 

"  Bravo,  Parrish,  you've  got  it  at  last.  Quite  sure  you 
aren't  thinking  of  Myrmidons  f  " 

"  No,  I'm  thinking  of  matadors.  They've  got  this  one 
in  a  big  oeso-phagus " 

"  I  think  Parrish  has  got  a  little  more  classical  learning 
into  him  than  his  sarcophagus  can  swallow,"  suggested 
one  member. 

"  They've  got  the  bones  of  the  oesophagus — I  mean,  the 
matador,  in  a  great  stone  oesophagus  at  Cairo,  I  tell  you ; 
and  its  young  one's  buried  with  it.  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  talking  about !  "  He  hammered  each 
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word  into  the  arm  of  his  diair  with  an  enormoiu,  podgy 
fist    "  You  and  your  mastodons,  Ooker  I  " 

"  Groker's  that  little  chap  with  the  wart  on  his  nose," 
said  Tidmarsh.  "  Does  the  *  Sparklets '  column  for 
People*8  PratOe.  You  see  the  man  in  a  yellow  wig— there, 
just  taking  a  shy  at  old  Parrisht  That's  Wiggins. 
Never  heard  of  Wi^^sf  Never  heard  of  Wiggim^ 
Why,  he  did  those  '  Half -Hours  in  Hades '  for  Jingi«r'$ 
WeelUy.  All  London  went  wild  over  them  when  they  came 
out.  Ambrose  Bardsley  said  they  were  the  best  things 
about  hell  he'd  seen  outside  the  Scarlet  Book." 

"  Tell  us  that  yam  about  you  and  the  Egyptian  Johnnie, 
when  you  were  teaching  languages,  Parrish,"  said  one 
membcar,  winking  at  the  other. 

"  Oh,  that  1  You're  pulling  my  leg,  now,  you  boys.  I 
must  have  told  you  all  that  before." 

••  No,"  "  I've  never  heard  it,  Parrish,"  "  Fire  away, 
Parrish,"  came  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Well,  when  I  was  giving  lessons  in  French  and  Egyptian, 
a  very  distinguished  Egyptian — ^we'll  call  him  Ahmed 
Pasha — came  to  London,  and  he  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
English.  They  gave  him  a  big  banquet,  and  he  came  to 
me  beforehand  to  write  him  out  a  speech.  I  had  to  write 
it — what's  the  word,  some  of  you  t  What  they  do  in 
shorthand,  you  know.  Pornographically  t  Phonetically, 
vhat's  the  word  I  wanted.  You  know.  '  Mi  Lordz  Laydiz 
and  Jentellmen — '  that  sort  of  thing,  I  can't  si>ell  it  all  out. 
It  was  to  be  for  him  to  read  when  they'd  finish  their  compli- 
ments. And  after  all  the  bigwigs  who  had  met  in  his  honour 
had  said  all  the  nice  things  to  him,  ho  got  up  and  said, 
'  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour 
to  thank  you  for  the  rottenest  dinner  I've  ever  eaten  in 
my  life.  I've  had  some  pretty  rank  times  in  Cairo,  but 
this  is  about  the  dullest  show  I've  ever  struck.  The  silly 
old  buffer  in  the  chair  made  some  damned  stupid  remarks — ' 
It  went  on  like  that  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  happened 
to  know  who  were  going,  and  he  touched  them  right  on 
the  spot;  asked  cue  how  much  it  cost  him  to  colour  his 
DOse,  quoted  Shakespeare  about  the  '  fair  round  belly '  of 
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another,  and  BO~on.  Of  conne  I'd  ooaohed  him  up  in  the 
action — bowB  and  gorapes  and  smiles  at  appropriate  'points 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  you  know.  He  insnlted  them  in 
the  most  charming  way  imaginable.  ^  I  had  to  give  him  his 
guinea  back,  but  it  was  worth  it — ^it  was  worth  it." 

"That's  a  favourite  tag  of  his,'*  whispered  Tidmarsh. 
"At  one  of  the  house  dinners  he  had  pork,  which  he's 
awfully  fond  of,  though  it  always  upsets  him.  They  found 
him  afterwards  in  a  room  by  himself,  rolling  about  in 
agony,  but  muttering  to  himself,  *  It  was  worth  it ;  it  was 
worth  it ! '    Like  to  be  introduced  to  him  1  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  It  would  perhaps  be  rather  a  mis- 
take as  Telfer's  acting  for  me." 

"  Looks  as  if  Telfer  isn't  going  to  turn  up  this  evening. 
He  generally  does.  I  say,  the  old  boy's  spotted  you  and 
he's  beckoning." 

Mr.  Parrish  received  Ledgar  veiy  graciously.  "Ah, 
dear  boy,"  he  said  to  Tidmarsh,  "  I've  been  wanting  you 
to  introduce  me  to  your  friend.  Another  theatrical 
gentlranant  Oh,  literary  f  Bemarkably  brisk  in  our 
line  just  now,  sir." 

Ledgar  was  doubtful  how  to  reply  to  this.  Mr.  Telfer 
had  given  quite  an  opposite  impression.  "  Never  known 
such  a  season,"  continued  Mr.  Parrish.  "Publishers 
simply  falling  over  one  another  to  get  stuff.  When  I 
started  it  was  the  other  way  about ;  no  difficulty  about 
authors ;  the  trouble  was  to  place  their  work.  I  had  half 
a  dozen  editors  round  my  door  this  morning,  as  if  it 
was  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard ;  simply  howling  for  the 
(?opy — ^howling  for  it.  All  I  could  do  was  to  chuck  them  a 
few  limericks  and  half  a  dozen  pars.  Novels  nowadays 
are  snapped  up  before  they're  written.  Suppose  you  can't 
help  me  out  of  a  hole  t  Anything  you  have  by  you — don't 
matter  what  it  is — now's  the  time.  But  perhaps  you've 
made  your  arrangements  f  " 

"  Telfer's  running  him,"  said  Tidmarsh,  rather  in- 
judiciously. 

"  Oh,  Telfer  1 "  Mr.  Parrish  sniffed.  "  WeU,  of  course, 
I  don't  want  to  take  you  away  from  hiiu.  Bit  old-fashioned 
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in  his  methods,  still — Ton  see,  what  yon  want  in  a  literary 
a^ent  is  a  man  who  knows  good  staff  when  he  sees  it,  and 
has  a  knowledge  of  men  of  the  world  as  well.  Look  at 
me,  now.  I'm  a  self-made  man.  I  don't  say  it  boastingly ; 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  There's  the  fact.  Tail  of  a  croco- 
dile ;  page-boy  at  the  Buckingham  Glnb " 

"  Where  Parrish  had  the  honour  of  being  kicked  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for  teUing  him  his  boots  were  too 
small,"  put  in  a  man  who  was  standing  near. 

"  Quite  right,  sir.  Super  at  the  old  Terpischore.  You've 
heard  of  Bella  Vomica,  of  course  t  " 

"  Seems  to  suggest  organ  stops  and  homeopathic  medi- 
cines," remarked  another  man. 

"No,  no.  Shut  up,  Jimmy,  when  I'm  talking  to  a 
gentleman.  Signora  Bella  Vomica,  the  great  Italian 
contralto.  Ever  seen  Dinorah  t '  She  was  silking  in 
that ;  and  she  had  to  get  some  goats  to  follow  her  across 
a  bridge ;  but  she  could  never  persuade  them  to  come  over. 
I  bought  some  carrots  and  advised  her  to  use  them.  My 
word,  they  nearly  shoved  her  over  into  the  stream  !  That 
gave  me  a  leg  up  in  the  theatrical  world,  but  my  health 
gave  way  and  I  had  to  go  to  Cairo  for  the  winter  as  a  waiter. 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  it — ^not  a  bit.  Journalism  in  the  States 
after  that;  yachting  editor  to  the  BrooJdyn  EsBprets. 
Managed  a  side-show  at  Earl's  Court ;  mirrors,  cigarettes, 
black  coffee,  Eastern  ladies.  Then  the  agency.  A  varied 
career,  sir.  I  flatter  myself  it  has  given  me  some  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs.  I've  seen  prosperous  times,  and  I've 
seen  rough  times,  but  if  the  Phoenix-head  has  sometimes 
stared  me  in  the  face,  I've  always  managed  to  rise  Gkirgon- 
like  from  my  ashes.  Going  sir  t  Well,  if  you  do  have  any 
stuff  about  you  at  any  time  you'll  be  conferring  a  real 
favour  on  me  and  on  the  publishers.    Good  evening." 


Ten  days  later,  Ledgar  and  Jelf  left  London  for  Italy. 
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CHAPTBB  Vni 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  in  early  spring,  they  started  from 
Victoria  on  the  first  stage  of  their  journey.  Ledgar  was 
just  a  little  apprehensive  as  to  how  he  and  Jelf  would  get 
on  together  as  travelling  companions  for  a  month.  Hitherto 
he  had  not  been  very  happy  in  the  selection  of  comrades 
on  the  few  occasions  when  he  did  not  take  his  holidays  alone. 
People  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  got  on  his  nerves. 
He  had  discovered  this  at  home.  His  father  had  a  peculiar 
habit  of  clearing  his  throat — "trumpeting,'  the  children 
called  it — before  saying  grace  or  prayers  ;  it  was  not  unlike 
the  neighing  of  a  very  decrepit  horse.  Ledgar  found  this 
almost  intolerable.  He  hated  his  mother  to  touch  him 
or  to  kiss  him,  except  on  formal  occasions  such  as  parting 
for  the  night.  When  Uncle  Ab  threw  the  accessories  of 
the  dinner-table  at  bluebottles  or  wasps,  it  was  as  much  as 
he  could  do  to  abstain  from  throwing  them  back  again  at 
Uncle  Ab.  He  attributed  this  to  a  peculiarity  of  genius ; 
Carlyle  was  like  it ;  other  eminent  men  were  like  it — not 
made  for  company  or  for  home  life.  In  a  Trappist  mon- 
astery he  would  have  been  in  his  element;  although 
even  there  the  faces  of  his  companions  would  have  bored 
him  unutterably.  Men  shut  up  on  shipboard  for  weary 
months,  or  in  Polar  igloos,  grow  sometimes  to  hate  the 
faces  of  their  companions.  There  is  a  little  warfare  rhyme 
which  described  intimately  the  mental  attitude  of  men 
driven  mad  by  monotony  and  brutalized  by  hardship 
and  by  bloodshed : 

That  was  not  his  sort. 

It  didn't  matter 

What  toe  were  at 

But  he  must  chatter 
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0/  thit  tmd  that 
HU  lime  »on 
Had  $aid  or  done  ; 
TiU,  MheMd 
The  fiftieth  Hme 
Without  a  change 
How  three-year-old 
Prattled  a  rhymes 
They  got  the  range 
And  cut  him  short. 

It  is  not  a  ruthless  rhyme.  It  is  a  plain,  matter-of-fact 
uarrative  of  a  quite  possible  incident  with  men  for  whom 
the  idea  of  life's  sacredness  has  beeu  looseaed,  and  who  are 
goaded  beyond  endurance  point  by  unvarying  faces  and 
gestures,  by  unchanging  repetitions  of  words.  Most  people 
have  this  experience  in  their  family  circles  and  have  to 
flght  it  with  love.  Ledgar  unhappily  found  it  most  marked 
among  his  own  people,  those  who  meant  well  by  him  and 
whom  he  had  most  reason  to  treat  with  forbearance. 

"  I  think  we're  going  to  have  a  jolly  time,"  he  said  to 
Jelf.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  really  a  very  good  travelling- 
comi>anion,  though.  Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  holiday 
with  a  man  tramping  down  in  Devonshire.  He's  one  of 
the  best  chaps  out;  true  as  steel,  high  spirits,  very  un- 
selfish. He'd  gone  on  walking  tours  before ;  and  he  gave 
me  no  end  of  tips.  He  made  me  carry  almost  as  much 
paraphernalia  as  a  French  piou  piou  in  full  marching 
order.  A  huge  knapsack  with  cane  behind  and  water- 
proof in  front ;  a  rolled  overcoat ;  a  water-bottle ;  a 
stout  stick.  I  could  hardly  stand.  He  had  to  fix  the 
things  on  me.  I  felt  like  the  old  prophet — you  remember 
— who  told  his  sons  to  saddle  the  ass,  and  they  saddled 
him.  Funny  that  the  Bible  even  puts  the  '  him  '  in  italics. 
And  I  was  particular  to  rememb*^r  to  have  two  pairs  of 
boots,  not  new  whatever  I  did ;  and  suppUes  of  French 
chalk  and  vaseline.  When  he  arrived  at  the  station  I 
found  him  hopping  about  gingerly  on  his  toes.  'What's 
the  matter  t '  I  asked.     '  New  boots,  and  they  pinch  like 
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the  dickeni.    My  other  pair  didn't  come  back  in  time  from 

the  oobbler'a.'i^  I  didn't  say  anything.    We  were  going  to 

start  walking  at  Bideford,  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Clovelly, 

and  then  go  by  way  of  Ilfraoombe  to  Porlock.    Olorioui 

country ;  and  we  had  ripping  weather  from  start  to  finish 

— ^not  a  spot  of  rain.    And  I  never  had  such  an  awful  time 

in  my  life.    He'd  taken  so  much  trouble  to  fix  me  up 

(unselfishness,    you    see)    that   he'd    overlooked    himself 

altogether.    All   the   time   it   was    'Got   your   vaseline, 

Ledgar  t    Let's  have  a  little  of  your  French  chalk  for  my 

feet.    I  wonder  if  your  spare  boots  would  fit  me  t    You 

did  remember  to  bring  a  clothes  brush,  didn't  you  f  '    When 

it  came  to  a  toothbrush  we  had  nearly  reached  words. 

In  fact,  I  did  tell  him  I'd  rather  give  him  a  shilling  to  buy 

a  new  one  for  himself.    He  wasn't  mean  ;  only  economical, 

and  not  particularly  well-off.    He'd  mapped  out  expenses 

down  to  a  penny.    That  worried  me ;    I  hate  having  to 

pull  up  because  the  exact  expenditure  for  the  day  is  being 

exceeded.    Oh,  he  wanted  to  know  what  on  earth  he'd 

do  with  two  tooth-brushes  when  he  got  back  home.    Then 

he'd  got  the  photographic  craze ;  always  stopping  to  take 

views,  and  finding  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 

camera.    Or  else  he  had  left  his  plates  behind  at  our  last 

stopping-place  and  would    have  to  go  back  for  them. 

Once  I  thought  I'd  lost  him  altogether;    he  jumped  out 

of  a  train  to  take  a  photograph  and   only  just  managed 

to  hop  into  the  guard's  van  as  it  was  leaving  the  station. 

At  night  I  had  to  lie  in  the  dark  while  he  developed  his 

views  underneath  the  bed.    He  whistled,  too,  and  was 

always    so    damnably    cheerful.  ...    We    had   a    fairly 

decent  time  at  Bideford.    Stayed  at  an  old  inn  on  the 

quay  ;  went  up  to  have  a  look  at '  Torridge  meeting  Sister 

Taw,'  and  read  *  Westward  Ho ! ' ;    saw  a  very  amateur 

performance  of  Box  and  Cox  in  aid  of  a  church  charity.    At 

Clovelly  we  didn't  have  much  to  say  to  one  another ;  apart 

from  whistling,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  talking  (quite 

cheerfully)  about  his  feet    And  at  Bfracombe,  I  let  him 

go  on  the  rest  of  his  way  by  himself,  while  I  put  in  the 

remainder  of  my  leave  at  a  boarding-house." 
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"  Doesn't  sound  very  inviting,"  said  Jell.  "  I'm  afraid 
you  must  be  rather  a  difficult  person  to  get  on  with,  though, 
Ledgar.  Thanks  for  warning  me.  I  don't  take  photo- 
graphs, and  I'll  promise  not  to  borrow  your  toothbrush. 
My  boots,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  two  sizes  too  large — 
though  I'm  afraid  that's  almost  a  worse  fault.  Still,  I 
have  another  pair — and  vaseline.  I  regret  to  say  I'm 
{generally  cheerful.  But  then  I  don't  take  photographs. 
You'll  have  to  be  as  miserable  as  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  you.  We'll  hit  it  aU  right.  In 
fact,  you're  about  the  only  man  I  should  have  cared  to 
take  a  holiday  with,  after  that  experience,  and  with  my 
temperament." 

"  Thanks.    Have  a  cigarette  !  " 

Paris  was  glittering  with  lights  when  they  reached  it. 
They  drank  red  wine,  dined,  and  sipped  coffee  at  a  small 
t^^ — crowded  with  uniforms— near  the  Gare.  "Sorry 
you've  no  time  for  the  Morgue,"  said  Maurice.  "  Have 
you  ever  been  to  the  Sainte  Ohapellel  I  think  that's 
almost  the  most  wonderful  sight  in  Paris  ...  I  was  over 
for  a  few  days  during  the  Exhibition.  Do  you  remember 
the  topsy-turvy  house  t  It  struck  me  as  an  extra- 
ordinary allegory  of  life.  Instead  of  dolls'  houses,  child:  «m 
ought  to  be  given  toy  houses  upside  down,  and  tauglit  the 
meaning  of  them.  It's  the  first  lesson  one  has  to  lean. 
You're  given  a  house  that  is  not  only  incipiently  dirty 
(incipiently  is  the  only  word  I  can  think  of  to  hit  off  what 
I  mean)  but  all  the  wrong  way  up.  You  have  to  take  the 
chairs  and  tables  off  the  ceiling,  and  put  them  on  the  floor ; 
the  chandelier  from  the  floor  and  fix  it  on  the  ceiling ; 
carpet  the  ceiling  and  whitewash  the  floor ;  and  turn  the 
pictures  upside  down.  Then  you  can  live  comfortably. 
People  make  a  mess  of  their  lives  because  they  think  the 
houses  are  the  right  way  up  ;  or  ought  to  be  given  them  the 
right  way  up  ;  so  they  try  to  walk  on  the  ceilings.  Then 
they  tumble  off,  and  hurt  themselves  and  other  i)eople  who 
have  turned  the  ceilings  into  floors.  It  sounds  a  bit  mixed, 
but  then  the  house  itself  is  mixed.  The  beauty  of  an[upside- 
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down  dolls'  house  is  that  it  could  be  given  t  any  child, 
English  or  Hottentot  or  Chinese ;  Christian  or  Moslem  or 
Buddhist.  It's  universal  truth.  Not  a  child  born  into  the 
world  but  is  upside  down  at  the  start,  and  has  to  be  con- 
verted— not  necessarily  to  Christianity." 

"  I'm  almost  sorry  you  were  not  my  father,  Maurice. 
You  don't  happen  to  be  Belinda  Brookes,  do  you  f  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.    Who's  she  ?  " 

"  A  lady  who  wears  trousers,  and  writes  on — what  was  it  1 
ferox,  gillaroo,  and  the  management  of  children.  I  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  what  ferox  and  gillaroo  are,  unless  a  par- 
ticular breed  of  child." 

"  I  rather  fancy  a  particular  breed  of  salmon  ...  I 
think  honestly  I'd  have  made  a  very  interesting  father. 
It's  extraordinary  how  little  is  really  done  in  the  way  of 
educational  toys.  People  are  getting  wiser ;  I  see  ants' 
nests  under  glass  are  being  advertised.  Why  not  have 
glorified  Noah's  Arks  dealing  with  different  periods  of 
Biblical  history  f  And  secular  history  for  that  matter  ? 
A  box,  for  instance,  like  the  Tabernacle,  with  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  scapegoat  and 
serpents.  Another  to  illustrate  the  story  of  Joseph ; 
another  for  David,  and  so  forth.  It  may  have  been  done  ; 
but  at  all  events  Noah  seems  the  only  popular  person. 
Then  why  not  the  story  of  Borne,  with  Julius  and  the 
other  Caesars,  the  geese,  Bomulus  and  Bemus  (I  nearly 
said  Borneo  and  Juliet)  and  the  wolf  that  suckled  them  ? 
Or  Henry  the  Eighth  with  his  six  wives  ?  Or  Good  Queen 
Bess  and  her  gallants  of  the  spacious  days  •  " 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  fortune  in  it,"  said  Ledgar.  "  How 
I  should  have  revelled  in  the  French  Bevolution  with  a 
working-model  of  the  guillotine,  and  heads  that  really 
came  off,  when  I  was  a  kid." 

"  I  was  reading  a  life  of  Fouquier-Tinville  the  other 
day.  He  seems  to  me  the  worst  of  all  that  crowd,  except 
perhaps  Marat.  A  man  absolutely  heartless ;  cold  and 
ruthless  as  the  guillotine  itself.  Strange  to  think  that  not 
a  hundred  years  ago  these  very  streets  were  seething  with 
that  mob,  and  tumultuous  with  their  shouting.  I  don't 
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know  any  capital  except  Bome  that  has  a  history  so  fas- 
cinating, from  the  time  when  the  first  kings  rolled  through 
in  their  ox-drawn  chariots.  Of  course,  Napoleon  towers 
over  everything  now  .  .  .  We'll  have  to  make  a  bolt  for 
the  train," 

When  they  had  taken  their  seats,  and  the  train  had  been 
squeaked  into  motion,  Ledgar  returned  to  the  subject  of 
Jelf's  educational  methods.  He  had  sundry  other  ideas 
which  he  expounded.  On  the  wall  of  every  nursery 
should  be  texts  not  only  from  the  Bible,  but  from  other 
sacred  writings  and  from  Shakespeare.    Also,  of  course. 


YOU  AEE  UPSIDE  DOWN. 

EVEEYTmNG  IN  THE  WOBLD  IS  UPSIDE  DOWN. 

LEAEN  TO  STAND  ON  YOUR  HEAD. 


1   ' 


Nothing,  above  all,  about  there  being  only  a  step  between 
one  and  death ;  nothing  about  judgments  and  cursings 
and  hell.  By  the  selection  of  texts,  children  should  learn 
that  the  Bible  was  one  great  Book  among  many ;  primus 
inter  pares ;  that  it  was  not  the  sole  repository  of  truth. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Bible," 
Jelf  said,  "  but  if  it  were  a  prohibited  book  for  six  months 
or  a  year,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  the  world  would  be 
the  gainer.  Better  still,  if  it  were  re-wxitten.  I  sketched 
out  once  by  vay  of  rather  audacious  amusement  a  re- 
revised  Bible,  beginning  with  the  Book  of  Vaccinations, 
and  including — I  forget  them  all — the  Book  of  Generations, 
which  explained  to  children  the  facts  of  their  own  bodies, 
the  Book  of  Pedagogics,  the  Book  of  Pneumatics,  and  the 
Songs  of  Psyche— which  were,  of  course,  my  Psalms. 
It's  some  time  ago,  when  I  was  sufficiently  young  and 
irreverent  to  make  such  an  experiment ;  but  it  began  more 
or  less  as  follows  : 

Book  of  Genekations,  Verse  1.  In  the  beginning  Ood 
created  two  children,  and  placed  them  in  a  garden  to  work 
and  play. 

Verse  2.  And  He  said  unto  them,  "  Choose  ye  this  d<iy 
whether  ye  mU  shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouths,  and  see 
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what  I  wiU  give  you ;  or  tDhether  ye  toiU  open  your  eyes  and 
help  yourselves." 

Verse  3.  And  one  child  shut  his  eyes  and  opened  his 
mouth ;  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  faith  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  his  m,outh  was  filled  with  good  things. 

Verse  4.  But  the  other  child  opened  his  eyes  to  see  why  he 
was  told  to  shut  them;  and  hdped  himself;  and  he  was 
numbered  among  the  transgressors. 


"  Tou  see,  my  ides,  is  that  the  Bible  has  become  so  familiar 
that  it  has  lost  not  a  little  of  ts  influence ;  the  natural 
child  i&  prejudiced  against  a  book  which  is  always  being 
extolled  as  the  Book  of  Books ;  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  difficulties  which  higher  criticism  has  not  yet  explained 
away ;  and  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially,  are  simply 
barbaric  .  .  .  There,  my  boots  arc  all  right  and  I  don't 
want  your  toothbrush ;  but  he>re's  my  chief  fault  on  the 
surface.  Beligion  and  art  are  my  '  shops,'  and  I  can't 
help  talking  them.  You  can  retaliate  by  telling  me  what 
your  barber  said ;  or  by  explaining  how  Dick  escaped 
from  cannibals  by  falling  into  a  concealed  treasure  cave 
when  lightning  struck  the  tripod  of  the  stew-pot  .  .  . 
There,  that  idea  ought  to  be  worth  thirty  bob  to  you  at  the 
very  least.  Isn't  it  ripping  to  be  spinning  through  a  city 
like  Paris  at  night?  Now  Ledgar,  I'll  set  you  a  holiday 
task,  to  do  while  I  get  a  little  sleep.  Knock  out  some 
lines  on  our  night  journey  through  Paris." 

"  Don't  think  I'm  capable  of  making  much  of  it.  Still, 
I'll  have  a  shot."  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  presented 
his  scribbled  verse  : — 

Roar  and  ratUe  of  wheels, 
Rattle  and  roar  in  the  night, 
Past  iM  the  clusters  of  light, 
Past  us  the  houses  take  flight. 
Palaces,  churches,  at  heels 
Fast  as  the  swift-circling  wheels 
Through  Paris  at  night. 
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Rattte  and  roar  in  the  night, 
Boar  and  ratHe  of  wheels, 
By  us  the  dim  river  steals, 
Hiding  the  Norseman's  lost  keels, 
Hiding  old  love-tales  from  sight, 
Fast  yo  the  fast-spinning  wheels, 
Through  Paris  at  night. 

Boar  and  ratHe  of  wheels, 
BatUe  and  roar  in  the  night, 
Boulevards  left,  and  on  right 
Couched  *neath  the  Abbey's  dim  height. 
Quays  where  the  book-vender  deals  ; 
80  speed  the  swift-running  wheels. 
Through  Paris,  at  night. 

Battle  and  roar  in  the  night, 
Boar  and  raMe  of  wheels. 
Past  us  the  old  city  reels, 
Com^s  and  crannies  reveals. 
Of  olden-tim^  foray  and  fight, 
Long  ere  the  swift-circling  wheels 
Leave  Paris,  at  night. 


M 


f 


"Passable,"   said  Jelf, 
I'll  scribble  you  an  envoi. 


"  Pair  in   the   circumstances. 
.  .  .    Here  you  are : — 


Prince,  o'er  the  roar  in  the  night, 
Battle  and  roar  of  the  wheels, 
I  think  of  the  last  of  my  meals. 
And  you,  also,  know  how  it  feels 
When  the  glow  o'er  your  diaphragm  steals 
Which  is  just  on  the  frontier  of  '  tight,' 
When  you  tingle  all  down  to  your  heels, 
And  rattle  and  rumble  all  night." 

"Extremely  vulgar,"   said  Ledgar,   handing  it  back. 

"  Close  your  watertight  compartment,  and  go  to  sleep 
again." 
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Breakfast  in  Switzerland  ;  red  honey  with  their  rolls  and 
coffee,  and  chamois  heads  in  the  salle  a  manger.  A  dive 
into  a  dark  tunnel,  and  ont  again  in  glorious  sunshine. 
At  the  first  Italian  station  Jelf  stretched  himself  and  took 
deep  breaths  of  air  like  wine. 

Open  my  Tieart  and  you  mil  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  Italy, 
Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she, 
So  it  always  was,  so  sImU  ever  be, 

he  declaimed.  "  An  Englishman's  second  Fatherland  1  I 
think  it's  my  first.  I  always  feel  that  I've  come  home,  in 
Italy.  Dim  recollection  of  pre-existence,  perhaps.  Oh, 
it's  good  to  be  alive  in  air  like  this  !  " 

Through  a  fertile  plain,  among  poplars  and  mulberries, 
they  came  at  last  to  Milan.  Two  days  here,  to  see  the 
Duomo,  the  castle,  and  the  distant  Alps ;  then  an  afternoon 
train  which  should  have  brought  them  by  bedtime  into 
Venice.  But  here  Jelf's  Italian  was  at  fault.  They 
dawdled  on  in  leisurely  fashion  through  the  hot  hours; 
halting  for  unconscionable  times  at  country  stations  where 
crowds  of  peasants  entered  or  left  the  train.  An  old  man 
in  their  compartment,  with  a  face  like  some  dear-cut 
walnut  carving,  played  a  mouth-organ ;  a  younger  man 
sang  provincial  songs  dating  from  the  Benaissance.  At 
one  station  a  priest  entered ;  a  fat  old  man,  with  a  heavy 
face  like  the  face  of  an  aged  horse ;  when  Jelf  spoke,  it 
lightened  into  sudden  animation  and  attractiveness. 
Ledgar  tried  him  with  a  few  words  of  Latin.  "  Sacerdos  1  " 
An  obvious  question  with  an  obvious  reply,  accompanied 
by  a  smile.  "  Sacherdos."  He  gave  the  Latin  the  Italian 
pronovmciation.  A  round-faced,  round-eyed,  brisk  man 
of  middle  age  looked  at  the  priest  askance.  He  was  com- 
municative, as  all  Italians  are  with  English  tourists. 
When  the  priest  had  left  the  carriage,  he  gave  Ledgar  to 
understand  that  for  his  part  he  had  no  dealings  with  the 
Catholic  party.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Church ;  did 
not  believe  in  God ;  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  God. 
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His  explanation,  quite  easily  to  be  understood,  was  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  in  dumb  show.  "  OcuU,  oeuli"  he  k«^pt 
repeating,  pointing  to  his  eyes  and  to  the  surrounding 
country.  What  he  could  see  with  his  eyes — that  he  be- 
lieved in.  "  Natura."  He  took  off  his  hat  to  "  Natura." 
The  King  t  Ah  ;  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  King.  The 
Popet  A  gesture  of  disgust  and  disavowal  .  .  .  Jelf 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  journey ;  he  was  on  native 
soil.  He  chatted  to  some,  sketched  others  when  they 
gave  him  the  opportunity  by  sleeping,  and  helped  garrulous, 
mahogany-faced  old  women  with  cumbrous  impedimenta 
in  and  out.  Ledgar  soon  exhausted  his  Italian  and  his 
Latin.  He  watched  for  a  time  the  passing  country ; 
fields  of  maize,  olive  woods  with  violets  underneath  the 
twisted  trees,  white  villas  and  cottages,  trim  gardens  set 
with  ilex  and  cypress.  Then,  bored  by  the  monotony  of 
the  journey,  he  went  to  sleep. 

The  train  crawled  on  and  on  through  sunshine  into  dusk 
and  violet  night.  "  Verona ! "  Jelf,  on  Italian  soil, 
would  have  crept  on  through  the  country  and  the  ages 
for  a  week  without  inquiry.  What  did  it  matter  when  they 
reached  Venice  T  They  were  in  the  most  delightful  land, 
among  the  most  delightful  people.  But  Ledgar  wanted 
a  wash  and  his  bed.  They  had  entered  a  slow  train  by 
mistake  at  Milan  ;  it  went  no  farther  than  Verona.  The 
later  fast  train  which  they  should  have  taken  would  arrive 
at  Verona  about  three  o'clock  ;  there  were  several  hours 
to  wait.  After  wandering  for  some  time  about  railway 
lines  in  the  darkness,  in  a  vain  effort  (at  first)  to  leave  the 
environs  of  the  station,  they  found  themselves  in  an 
immensely  broad,  rigidly  straight  street  flanked  by  white 
houses ;  at  this  hour  no  one  was  about.  They  passed 
under  a  great  archway  where  cloaked  men  kept  guard. 
And  then,  in  the  moonlight,  they  came  suddenly  upon  the 
amphitheatre — ^perfectly  preserved. 

How  true  to  life  and  fact  are  the  transformation  scenes 
of  fiction  1  A  clerk  in  "  The  Greatest  Story  in  the  World  " 
finds  himself  a  galley  slave.  A  visitor  to  a  country  house, 
in  "  The  Old  Ck)untry,"  discovers  suddenly  that  the  outer 
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husk  or  shell  of  things  has  fallen  like  a  curtain,  revealing, 
beneath  the  characters,  the  home-life,  the  interests  of  folk 
living  in  the  house  when  Plantagenets  were  on  the  throne. 
Does  time  progress  t  Is  it  stationary  t  Are  the  centuries 
and  the  generations  merely  an  illusion  t  Could  some  veil 
fall  or  be  broken,  as  a  mist  may  break  giving  a  vista  of 
hitherto  hidden  country,  buildings,  people^would  there 
be  revealed  ancient  times,  not  gone  by,  not  finished  and 
done  with,  but  still  continuing  simultaneously  with  the 
present  T  It  seemed  so  to  them  that  night.  "  Honour 
the  tourist ;  he  walks  in  a  halo  of  romance."  At  any 
moment  some  filmy  cloud  of  night,  concealing  vision, 
might  break,  some  rift  open  in  the  silver  sheen  of  moonlight, 
and  old  Verona  in  its  many  ages  stands  before  them ;  the 
two  gentlemen  conversing ;  dim  cavalcades  and  pro- 
cessions re-form  under  their  banners  and  their  crosses ; 
beasts  and  men  stream  again  with  shout  and  tumult  into 
the  arena.  "  It  seems  as  if  something's  going  to  happen," 
said  Jelf,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  Doesn't  it  to  you  ?  As 
if  some  faint  picture  were  on  the  screen,  which  in  a  moment 
may  fade  and  change  into  another,  brighter,  warm  with 
life  and  colour  ?  " 

But  Verona  kept  her  secrets. 

Behind  the  }  mphitheatre  they  found  a  small  trattoria^ 
clouded  with  smoke  and  filled  with  soldiers.  At  three 
o'clock  the  train  sped  on  with  them  again  to  Venice. 
Grey  water,  lights  at  last  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
darkness — and  then  the  waterways  of  the  city  just  waking 
beneath  the  rising  sun. 

What  luck !  To  enter  Venice  at  dawn ;  to  se  the 
first  gondolas  steal  from  the  side  canals,  the  first  iat- 
load  of  coloured  fruits  emerge  from  dark  and  mysterious 
channels,  the  first  hucksters  setting  up  their  stalls  near  the 
Bialto.  And  the  water,  blood-red  under  the  sun,  was  at 
their  feet  at  the  exit  from  the  station.  Already,  the  early 
steamboats  churned  their  way  up  and  down  the  Grand 
Canal.  "  Look  at  those  palaces.  That's  Browning's — and 
that — and  that — "  Jelf  was  a  Baedeker  on  legs ;  more 
accurate  than  an  American  lady  whom  Ledgar  had  en- 
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oountered  on  the  Rhine,  who,  by  a  Blight  error  in  her  start- 
ing-point, contrived  to  pin  a  wrong  legend  to  every  castle 
on  the  river  .  .  .  They  stayed  at  an  hotel  near  St.  Mark's, 
sleeping  under  mosquito  nets  in  vast  rooms  with  marble 
floors,  and  waited  on  by  a  chambermaid  with  Titian  red 
hair.  Young  as  he  still  was,  ten  years  seemed  to  have 
skipped  from  Jelf's  shoulders,  taking  him  back  again  into 
boyhood.  Every  morning  he  was  out  an  hour  before 
Ledgar  rose  from  his  bed,  buying  fruit  from  the  laden 
boats  or  booths,  sketching  odd  comers  and  quaint  craft, 
exploring  comers  of  the  city  hitherto  unknown  to  him. 
He  came  back  with  the  face  of  a  girl  made  Queen  of  the 
May,  a  boy  Daphnephoros.  Italian  air  was  fresh  breath  to 
his  lungs,  its  colour  new  blood  coursing  through  his  veins. 
He  touched  the  soil ;  a  year  of  London  was  sloughed  off. 

"I  wonder  you  don't  live  altogether  in  Italy,"  Ledgar 
said  to  him  one  evening  as  they  were  sipping  their  coffee 
outside  Florian's. 

"  And  give  up  the  oflftce  t  " 

"  Well,  why  not  t  Of  course  I  should  be  sorry  for  my 
own  sake  if  you  did ;  unless  I  had  luck  enough  with  my 
book  to  come  out  with  you.  Because  you've  put  fresh 
colour  into  my  life ;  it  has  been  different  since  I  came  to 
know  you.  Before,  the  world  was  only  cruel;  I  saw 
nothing  before  me;  just  a  drift,  on  and  down,  like  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  the  men  at  the  office— only  infinitely 
worse  for  me,  because  they  seem  to  tread  their  round  with 
the  apathy  of  Carisbrooke  donkeys  ;  to  me  it  was  torture. 
Ten  to  half -past  four,  ten  to  half -past  four ;  wash  your 
hands,  go  home,  go  to  bed  ;  ten  to  half -past  four  again.  A 
treadmill  that  hundreds  of  thousands  move  round  and 
round  in  London  without  knowing  that  they  are  in  prison 
on  a  treadmill  at  all ;  I  always  did  know.  What  was  the 
end  going  to  be  T  " 

"  Oiu  per  h  mondo  senza  fino  amaro"  quoted  Jelf  under 

his  breath. 
"  Down  through  a  world  of  infinite  bitterness.    Well  i  " 
"Well,  you've  shown  me  there's  interest  and  beauty 

as  well  as  heartless  cruelty.    It  has  been  like  our  journey 
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into  MUan;  the  glacial  coldness,  the  rugged,  jagged 
savagery  of  mountain  ranges — majestic,  perhaps,  but 
harsh,  terrible  in  their  isolation  ;  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel 
— then  umbrageous  valleys,  softly  rounded  hills,  clear  air, 
spring  sunshine." 

*•  And  violets  underneath  the  olives.  Don't  forget  the 
violets ;  proniise  of  summer,  of  coming  flowers,  of  the  full 
glory  of  sunshine." 

•«  Yes— only ,  of  course,  beyond  that,  if  we  strike  deep 
into  the  metaphor — beyond  the  rich,  warm,  happy  land, 
cruelty  again ;  the  sea.  You  know  what  Byron  says  of 
life  t  •  The  greatest  error  a  man  can  commit  is  to  think 
too  seriously  of  the  business  of  human  Ufe.  The  whole  is  a 
cheat — a  brilliant  deception.  To  fill  up  a  few  hours  with 
business,  to  smile  and  sigh  half  a  dozen  times,  and  round  off 
the  whole  with  a  slumbei^-is  there  anything  more^than 
this  t  • " 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  you  do  think  too  seriously 
of  it.  Byron  rounds  oft  the  whole  with  a  slumber ;  you, 
with  a  nightmare.  But  you  asked  why  I  do  not  live  in 
Italy  1  " 

"  Yes.  Living  is  very  cheap  here,  I  believe.  I  suppose 
your  private  means  would  make  it  iwssible  t  " 

"I  dar^ay.  In  fact,  I've  thought  of  it;  fortunately 
without  letting  the  thought  and  the  wish  master  me.  My 
dear  Ledgar,  a  life  like  that  would  ruin  me  in  a  year.  I'm 
not  a  genius,  as  possibly  you  may  be  ;  you  give  out  flashes  ; 
this  book  of  yours  may  be  the  halfway  house  between 
something  attempted  and  something  done.  Now  I  could 
do  nothing  big.  Small  things  I  do ;  small  essays,  small 
poems,  small  paintings.  But  I  have  a  temperament ; 
and  I  have  just  that  spark,  I  think,  of  the  divine  fire  that 
is  so  essentially  dangerous  a  possession.  Unless  gnaraed 
and  screened,  it  may  go  out;  it  may  set  everything  in 
flames.  The  half -genius  is  really  a  most  dangerous  person. 
Set  loose  for  six  months,  I  should  become  a  menace  to 
society.  You  don't  believe  me.  It's  true.  Wait  and  see 
what  I'm  like  after  two  weeks  in  Italy.  The  warmth, 
the  colour,  the  movement,  the  sunshine,  the  flowers,  the 
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girls,  the  ragcuszi,  with  that  glorious  Titian  hair,  nloe 
black  dancing  eyes,  brown  eyes  soft  as  the  eyes  of  deer — 
the  music,  the  language — yon  know  what  they  say  about 
Italians  f  That  in  Eden  Ood  commanded  in  Spanish, 
Adam  excused  himself  in  French,  but  Italian  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tempt«r  f — the  sensuous,  languorous  life 
against  a  background  eternally  old  and  picturesque — it 
goes  to  my  head  lil^e  wine.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
myself ;  yet  I  know  myself  a  little.  I  can  bear  a  moath  ; 
not  more  .  .  .  We  haven't  often  spoken  of  that  kind  of 
thing,  or  of  our  own  real  inner  lives.  No.  I've  fought 
it  all  out  with  myself.  Free,  unrestricted  life  would 
break  down  the  walls  of  that  compartment  in  which  I 
brick  up  the  flesh  as  naughty  nuns  were  bricked  up  in  their 
convents.  Too  much  life  intoxicates  me ;  all  this  dead  past 
with  its  memories  intoxicates  me  ;  you  know  how  ancient 
kings  drank  mummia  as  '  panders  to  their  bed '  .  .  . 
Well,  the  secret's  out.  I  don't  like  the  oflBce ;  I  don't  hate 
it.  It's  medicinal,  growing  endurable  as  cod  liver  oil 
grows  endurable.  I  do  my  bit ;  it's  my  insurance  premium 
against  disaster." 

"  I  wonder — I've  often  wondered — why  you  have  never 
married." 

Jelf  did  not  reply  for  a  few  minutes.  Soft  purple  night 
had  fallen  and  closed  upon  them  ;  like  fireflies,  the  lights 
flitted  with  the  gondolas  on  the  dark  water.  What  secrets 
lay  beneath  them !  Near  by,  at  the  mooring  place, 
glowed  a  great  lantern  of  dull  red ;  and  the  sound  of 
laughter,  of  music,  of  song  flowed  towards  them  with  the 
ripple  of  the  wavelets.  From  here  doges  of  old  years  had 
started  to  wed  Venice  to  the  sea.  Near  here,  the  dazzling, 
noisy  pageants  of  carnival  had  broken  the  secular  dark- 
ness. And,  with  muffled  oars,  through  the  night  crept  the 
black  gondola  to  the  palaces  of  its  unwarned  and  sleeping 
victims,  whose  bones  now  lay  in  the  rotting  debris  of  the 
centuries. 

"  I  have  been  married,  old  chap,"  Jelf  said  at  last,  in  a 
low  voice.  "And  we  spent  our  honeymoon  here — ^in 
Venioe," 
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L(Hl(i:ar  wondered  that  he  could  come  again  to  the  place  ; 
enjoy  it  as  be  did ;  but  said  nothing.  And  by  and  by 
Maurice  continued. 

"  It  was  later  in  the  year  than  this.  We  had  been  married 
a  fortnight ;  I  know  her  when  we  were  children  ;  we  were 
little  8weetiieart8  then.  We  went  one  afternoon  to  the 
Lido.  Wo  uoed  to  bathe  there  somotimes.  It  was  scorch - 
ingly  hot,  and  she  went  in  ;  Hhe  was  just  beginning  to  swim. 
I  was  a  little  off-colour  that  afternoon,  so  I  watched  her 
from  the  sands.  I  could  not  speak  much  Italian  then. 
I  wad  trying  to  beat  down  one  of  those  fellows  who  sell  sea- 
bones  and  shells  on  the  sands,  when  a  child  ran  up  to  me 
and  pointed.  I  had  only  taken  my  eyes  off  her  for  a 
moment,  but  she  was  in  difficulties  ;  I  tliink  an  unexpected 
wave  had  taken  away  her  breath.  Of  course  I  waded 
in  at  once  and  shouted  out,  *  Keep  your  head  and  don't 
stTuggle ;  just  lie  quiet  and  move  your  hands  a  little. 
I'm  coming,  Grace.'  But  another  wave  was  before  me, 
and  she  went  under." 

"  Drowned  t  "  gasped  Ledgar. 

Jelf  nodded.  "  It  smashed  me  up  a  bit,  I  can  tell  you. 
You  see,  we'd  always  been  fond  of  one  another,  and  we'd 
got  our  little  house  ready  and  all  that." 

"Awful,"  said  Led^.  "I  think— I  think  I  should 
have  shot  myself.  And  yet  you  are  able  to  come  back 
here,  and  enjoy  it  as  you  do." 

'*  ^Vhy  not  !  I  suffered  a  bit,  I  can  tell  you  ;  the  worst 
was  coming  back  to  the  empty,  furnished  house.  Because 
there  was  a  pair  of  gloves  lying  where  she  left  them  just 
before  we  came  away,  and  a  patch  of  cigar  ash  1  dropped 
on  the  drawing-room  carpet ;  we  laughed  because  she 
hauled  me  over  the  coals  about  it.  But — I'm  not 
callous ;  I  8upx>ose  you  may  call  it  philosophical,  if  vou 
like.  When  I  could  think  at  all — I  was  stunned  at  first, 
and  then  came  agony  too  great  for  thought — ^it  seemed 
to  me  somehow  like  this :  '  Well,  we  had  our  romance  ; 
we  loved  one  auotbcr ;  we  had  no  end  of  fun  getting  our 
house  furnished ;  we  had  the  jolliest  time  in  Venice. 
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That's  all  to  the  f^ood.  And  Hhe'ii  not  really  ftone,  alto- 
gether. She'll  there,  at  the  ba<;k  of  all  I  nee  ;  and  some  H»y 
we'll  have  onr  home  together,  and  oar  jolly  UmfA,  all  th(f 
Ratne.'  You  know,  a  clean  wonnd  may  hurt  very  l>adly, 
and  the  scar's  always  there  to  remind  you  ;  but  it  hf>alN 
cleanly.  The  deuce  of  it  is  when  there's  dirt  in  a  wound. 
When  I  think  about  it  now,  do  you  know  the  first  thing  I 
remember!  By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  picture  of  a 
Viking's  passing — the  Ixxly  in  his  gailey  drifting  ^'awards, 
with  the  flames  shrouding  him  1  I  brought  her  ba^^k 
that  afternoon  from  the  Lido  to  Venice,  in  one  of  thone 
fishing  boats,  from  Murano,  I  think  it  wjw,  with  the  great 
scarlet  sails.  It  was  a  i>erfect  afternoon,  only  a  ripple  on 
the  lagoon,  which  lay  here  opal,  here  gold,  here  red  under 
the  setting  sun.  Somehow  I  scarcely  think  at  all  of  those 
awful  minutes  when  I  was  wading  through  the  sea  towardn 
her.  I'm  really  not  callous.  When  I  came  back  to  Venice 
for  the  first  time  afterwards,  I  missed  her  awfully — awftilly. 
But  now  I  like  to  think  about  it  all.  In  that  glass  place 
this  afternoon,  I  thought,  '  We  bought  a  wine-glass  here, 
the  first  evening.'  In  the  antique  shop,  '  This  is  where 
she  made  the  man  take  three  lire  off  tne  price  of  the 
diigger ! '  .  .  .  Finished  your  coffee !  Then  let's  go  to 
church." 

They  went,  not  to  St.  Mark's,  but  to  a  smaller  church 
facing  on  to  a  dark  little  canal  in  the  recesses  of  the  city. 
Opening  the  leather-covered  door,  they  found  a  packed  con- 
gregation; incense;  altar  ablaze  with  light.  Ledgar  and 
Jelf  took  their  places  am^ng  a  crowd  of  men  and  lads  who 
— unable  to  find  seats — stood  near  the  door.  They  made 
room  for  the  new-comers,  and  a  man,  crossing  himself 
at  the  door,  passed  the  holy  water  to  Jelf's  hand.  Jelf 
crossed  himself ;  Ledgar  noticed  later  that  he  knelt  witli 
the  others.  ...  "  How  glorious  the  music  is  !  "  he  said 
when  they  came  again  into  the  open.  "And  the  Latin 
words  are  music  in  themselves.  '  Serva  nos,  Domine, 
vigiIant€S,'^^custodi  nos  dormientcs ;  ut  \igiIemuB  cum 
Christo,  et  requiescamns  in  pace."    He  went  over  passage 
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after  sonorons  passage  from  Vespers  and  Oompline  as  they 
walked  back  to  their  hotel. 

"I  wonder  that  you,  a  Baptist,  should  cross  yourself 
and  kneel,  Maurice,"  said  Ledgar. 

"Why  nott  When  in  Venice  .  .  .  Isn't  the  Catholic 
God  the  Baptist  God,  then  f  To  make  the  sign  on  my 
body  does  no  harm  to  them  or  me.  I  love  these  Italian 
common  people.  They  are  grown-up  children,  one  and 
all  of  them ;  not  very  trustworthy,  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, helpless  if  left  to  themselves.  Fearful  liars ;  but 
they  Ue  like  children,  if  they  are  frightened,  or  because 
they  think  some  totally  imaginary  tale  may  please  you. 
They  have  here  just  the  religion  they  need.  I  admit  I 
haven't  yet  reached  the  point  of  spitLag  on  the  floor." 

"  I  don't  think  the  Baptist  God  is  the  CathoUc  God," 
said  Ledgar.  "  The  Catholic  God  likes  incense,  candles, 
genuflexions  ;  the  Baptist  God  thinks  these  an  abomination. 
The  CathoUc  God  is  present  bodily  iu  the  Sacrament ;  the 
Baptist  God  thinks  this  little  short  of  cannibalism.  The 
Catholic  God  has  a  Mother  who  rules  as  Queen  of  Heaven  ; 
the  Baptist  Grod's  Mother  was  just  a  humble  village  maiden, 
not  to  rule  or  to  be  worshipi)ed — almost  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  services  of  His  Church.  The  Catholic  God  likes 
Popes,  priests,  confessionals,  indulgences ;  the  Baptist 
God  will  have  no  Mediator  between  Himself  and  man,  save 
Christ.  Then  are  there  two  Gods  t  Or  many  Gods  1  A 
God  who  likes  phylacteries,  unleavened  bread,  and  detests 
ham  ;  a  God  who  likes  praying  carpets  and  Another  who 
likes  praying  wheels  !  .  .  .  You  may  be  right.  The  Italians 
treat  their  animals  abominably ;  Newman  said,  *  You 
know,  my  brethren,  we  have  no  duties  towards  the  brute 
creation ;  there  is  no  relation  of  justice  between  them  and 
us.'  But  in  the  Zerd  Avesta  there  is  a  prayer  for  for- 
giveness for  sins  committed  against  the  creatures  of  God, 
dogs,  birds,  *  any  kind  of  animal  .  .  .  any  creature  of  the 
field  ...  if  I  have  beaten  it,  tortured  it,  slain  it  wrong- 
fully, not  given  it  fodder  at  the  right  time '  .  .  .  Perhaps 
there  is  one  God,  setting  different  laws  before  different 
men  at  different  ages." 
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"  Is  cruelty  a  matter  only  of  time  and  place  t  " 
"  I  don't  say  that.  I  do  say  that  the  Creator  cares  far 
less  about  externals  than  people  think  .  .  .  Well,  here 
we  are.  We'll  be  up  early  to-morrow,  and  have  a  long 
day  at  San  Lazzaro.  Good  night,  old  chap.  'Noctem 
quietam,  et  finem  perfectum  concedat  nobis  Dominus 
omnipotens.' " 
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CHAPTER  IX 

When  they  reached  Florence,  their  next  stopping  place,  a 
budget  of  letters  from  England  was  waiting  for  them  at  the 
Post  Ot&ce.  Ledgar  opened  a  typewritten  envelope ; 
"  Hullo,"  he  said,  "  here's  something  from  Telfer,  Maurice, 
about  the  book  !  "  He  read  the  letter  through  in  great 
excitement.  Too  early  yet,  surely,  for  an  acceptance  ! 
"  Well,  what's  the  news,  Ledgar  t  Not  taken  !  " 
"  No,  but  not  rejected.  He  hasn't  sent  me  an  order  for 
admission  to  Colney  Hatch  ;  and  he  hasn't  tried  it  in  vain 
on  the  Editor  of  the  War  Cry.    Eead  what  he  says." 

"  Deab  Sir, — ^How  the  deuce  you  can  have  the  imper- 
tinence "  (I  say,  this  is  a  pretty  stiff  beginning !)  "  to  call 
a  novel  '  Wind  Hill,'  when  you  lay  the  scene  in  an  actual 
street  of  that  name,  in  a  hamlet  only  thinly  disguised,  I 
cannot  imagine.  You  will  certainly  have  to  alter  the 
title.  On  second  thoughts,  also,  I  think  your  yellow  nose 
won't  wash.  Tour  Major  is  the  stifEest  figure  I've  come 
across  outside  a  camelot's  tray  in  the  Strand.  You'll 
have  to  make  him  move  less  jerkily.  You've  caught  the 
atmosphere  you  want  very  well.  I  like  several  of  your 
characters  immensely,  and  have  fallen  in  love  particularly 
with  three  old  ladies.  My  hea  *,  goes  out  especially  towards 
the  one  who  takes  to  pieces  at  night.  But  why  so  many 
freaks?  Also,  why  so  much  of  the  Major's  language? 
Also,  is  not  Miss  Sycamore  a  leeUe  too  much  like  Betsy 
Trotwood  plus  Miss  Haversham  ?  There  is  sometimes  a 
note  which  might  be  possibly  more  decorous.  Vulgarity's 
all  very  well  within  the  walls  of  the  Melpomene.  Take  a 
hint  from  'Cranford.'  Even  an  expected  baby,  if  you 
remember,  was  only  alluded  to  as  a  circumBtance.  You 
have  a  very  pretty  pen  where  scenery  is  concerned :  the 
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picnic  to  the  mined  Abbey  on  the  shore,  and  the  sea- 
scapes, are  excellent.  Altogether,  I  consider  the  book  a 
good  piece  of  work.  I'm  sending  it  to  you  under  registered 
cover  for  these  alterations,  as  it  is  as  well  to  start  it  off  on 
its  journeys  as  soon  as  i)ossible  if  it's  to  be  in  time  for  next 
season.  Of  course,  owing  to  the  appalling  state  of  affairs 
in  the  book -world  you  will  not  be  disappointed  if  your 
book  does  not  find  a  publisher ;  but  I'll  get  to  work  on  it 
at  once,  when  I  receive  the  revised  manuscript. 

"  Yours  faithfuUy, 

James  Telfee." 

"  That's  a  pretty  good  letter,  coming  from  Telfer,  eh, 
Maurice  ?  He  wouldn't  write  like  that  if  he  didn't  think 
something  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  I  agree  with  all  his 
suggestions,  but  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  fall  in  with  them. 
I'll  get  tj  work  on  it  at  once." 

"  Goou-bye  to  sight-seeing  in  Florence  for  a  day  or  two 
then,"  said  Jelf  with  a  smile.  "  I'm  going  out  now.  You 
must  not  stay  in  all  the  day,  you  know.  I'll  meet  you  on 
the  Bialto  at  twelve  o'clock," 

Ledgar  spent  the  morning  at  Carne  Bay  ;  the  afternoon 
in  Florence.  The  letter  had  sent  his  spirits,  a  little  de- 
pressed in  Venice  by  the  story  of  Jelf's  loss,  up  to  blood- 
heat.  The  obsession  of  a  cruel,  pitiless,  mechanical  God 
had  returned  for  a  time  under  the  thought  of  the  seemingly 
ruthless  cruelty  that  could  place  two  children  together, 
make  them  grow  up  and  love,  encourage  them  to  marry 
and  build  up  a  home,  send  them  on  honeymoon,  and  then, 
at  the  height  of  their  happiness,  among  glorious  surroundings 
on  a  sunny  afternoon,  ^ling  one  of  them  blind,  speechless, 
deaf,  motionless— dead — at  the  other's  feet,  to  be  taken 
home  again  and  buried.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Jelf  to 
speak  of  meeting  her  again.  How  did  he  know  t  Every 
stone  of  Venice  spoke  of  death  and  of  dead  love ;  no  city 
in  the  world  holds  within  its  walls  more  discernibly  than 
Venice  the  brooding  memory  of  death.  The  crumbling 
palaces,  the  worn  marbles  of  churches  and  piazzas,  the 
mists  from  the  sea  invading  its  streets,  the  dark  waters 
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covering — who  knows  hat  1 — all  8x>eak  of  death,  yet  give 
no  whisper  of  a  day  when  its  ghosts  shall  walk  again 
incarnate  in  snn  and  air. 

Ledgar — ^not  steeped  in  the  Benaissance  life  as  Jelf  was — 
found  Florence  intensely  interesting,  but  it  made  less  appeal 
to  him  than  Venice.  Every  bour  in  the  City  of  the  Adriatic 
was  a  delight.  He  recalled  with  amusement  the  verdict 
passed  by  the  surveyor  at  his  office — a  man  whose  interests 
centred  round  bricks,  mortar,  drain-pipes,  slates,  and  rough- 
cast—after a  few  days'  visit.  "  Shockingly  out  of  repair, 
and  wants  draining."  He  would  have  constructed  resi- 
dential flats  and  Park  Lane  mansions  on  the  Grand  Canal ; 
edged  the  side  canals  with  stucco  villas ;  replaced  St. 
Mark's  with  a  nineteenth-century  tabernacle;  set  up 
another  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  Palace 
of  the  Doges.  Jelf  had  asked  him  whether  it  was  he  who, 
at  the  meeting  of  a  suburban  vestry  when  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  a  gondola  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the  local 
parks,  had  projwsed  that  two  should  be  purchased  in 
order  that  they  might  breed. 

Jelf  knew  Florence  well,  and  contrived  to  interest  his 
companion  in  some  of  its  palaces  and  pictures.  Anything 
that  seemed  picturesque  appealed  to  Ledgar,  even  the 
picturesque  in  nomenclature ;  the  revolt  of  the  Wooden 
Shoes,  for  instance,  at  once  called  for  explanation.  The 
ringing  of  the  bells  once  more  in  his  imagination  thronged 
the  streets  as  of  old  with  armed  citizens.  Small  things 
appealed  to  him  ;  he  took  little  interest  in  the  proportions 
of  a  building,  the  composition  of  a  picture.  "  Yes ;  very 
fine ;  come  on,  Maurice — ^you've  been  staring  at  that  one 
picture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I've  timed  you."  He 
was  amused  to  hear  of  the  curious  ceremony  at  St.  Maria 
Novella,  where  switches  are  sold  for  the  "whipping  of 
Judas  " ;  each  member  of  the  congregation  turning  at  a 
certain  verse  of  the  Psalms  to  chastise  his  neighbour. 
The  great  Florentines  were  little  more  than  names  to  him  ; 
to  Jelf,  with  wider  knowledge  of  their  works  and  lives, 
they  were  still  real  and  living  men.  He  saw  only — and 
liked  to  see — throngs  of  pale,  yet  coloured,  ghosts ;  Dante, 
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Michelangelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baphael,  Guicciardini, 
Boccaccio ;  liked  to  know  that  great  artists,  great  writers, 
great  statesmen,  had  worn  the  stones.  He  was  more 
interested,  through  Merejkowski's  influence,  in  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  .  .  .  But  when  he  came  across,  in  an  obscure 
church,  a  niche  containing  the  mummified  remains  of  a 
fifteenth-century  prelate,  a  tiny  old  man  with  long  white 
beard,  small  red  sUppers  on  his  feet — the  features  perfect 
— he  found  this  of  infinitely  greater  interest.  The  others 
had  no  doubt  lived ;  they  were  vanished,  only  to  be  re- 
constructed by  the  imagination.  But  this  man  had  sur- 
vived the  wrack  of  centuries  ;  here  he  was,  tangible,  form 
and  flesh  and  very  clothes  still  there — imagination  could 
be  helped  by  and  bmlt  upon  the  visible  ar  1  actual  fact. 
"  Think,  Maurice,  this  old  bishop  did  or  ;e  walk  these 
streets.  He  had  his  Palace ;  he  dined  and  jrank  like  your 
Blougram,  and  excused  himself ;  people  knelt  to  him.  He 
knew  great  Princes." 

"  Oh,  come  along,  Ledgar.  You're  so  appallingly 
materialistic  still.  If  I  have  not  your  imagination,  at  least 
I  do  not  need  to  call  this  handful  of  petrified  dust  to  aid  it. 
You  can  see  scores  Uke  him  in  the  Capuchin  crypts.  That's 
not  the  man ;  it's  the  cast-off  case  of  the  man.  Tell  me, 
if  you  can,  what  was  once  inside  him,  and  then  you'll 
interest  me  and  I'll  listen.  That's  what  matters.  One 
man  has  a  husk  of  a  bearded  and  crenulated  oyster  shell ; 
there's  a  pearl  inside.  Another  is  mother-of-pearl,  and 
holds  Thames  mud.  You  were  telling  me  the  other  day 
that  one  of  your  great  difficulties  was  the  existence  of 
human  monstrosities ;  dwarfs,  Siamese  twins.  When 
Tom  Thumb  went  to  Madame  Tussaud's  to  be  modelled, 
he  drew  himself  up  and  quoted  '  The  Mind's  the  Measure 
of  the  Man.'  Your  love  of  the  gruesome,  the  morbid, 
the  horrible  is  appalling.  Its  frightfully  dangerous.  I 
should  really  try  to  supersede  it  by  something  happier 
and  brighter." 

"  Look  here,  Maurice,  if  you  lecture  me  we  shall  quarrel. 
We  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  see  nothing  very  appalling 
in  my  interest  in  an  actual  figure,  once  living  in  old  Florence, 
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who  has  snrvived  so^much  and  is  here  visibly  before  ns ; 
the  actual  being  who  lived,  and  loved,  and  died,  and  had 
priests  about  his  death -bed." 

"  But  he's  not  the  actual  man  ;  he's  not  the  actual  man. 
Those  red  shoes  are  just  as  much  the  man  as  that  is,  and 
quite  as  important.  I  foresee  that  you  will  end  a  Catholic, 
Ledgar,  if  only  because  no  other  church  in  Christendom 
makes  such  an  appeal  to  the  morbid.  It  makes  a  side- 
show of  death.  Does  not  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  least 
repel  you  T  It  does  me.  With  its  amazing  history,  its 
astounding  organization,  this  continual  morbid  dwelling 
on  the  fact  of  death  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  and  a  great 
weakness.  Bones  and  relics  of  saints ;  mummified  bodies ; 
Masses  for  the  dead " 

"  Tes,  we  make  less  of  it,  but  for  all  that  a  funeral  in 
Nonconformists  circles  is  a  great  event.  Black  clothes, 
black  horses,  black  plumes  (at  least  they  had  them  at 
Came  Bay)  inverted  torches  on  the  cemetery  gates,  black- 
edged  mourning  cards,  black -edged  note-paper " 

"  All  a  pity,"  said  Jelf.  "  I  knew  a  man  who,  as  a  protest, 
wore  a  red  rose  and  white  gloves  at  his  wife's  funeral. 
He  sorrowed  for  his  wife,  but  he  considered  his  loss  so 
immeasurably  her  gain.  The  Nonconformists  do  not 
perpetuate  the  idea  of  death,  however,  as  the  Catholics  do. 
They  do  not  turn  their  chapels  into  charnel  houses." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  in  no  matter  what  form  you  find 
this  Christian  faith,  it  seems  to  fashion  for  itself  absurdities ; 
the  Catholics  are  no  worse  than  our  own  people.  Take 
that  disgusting  business  of  kissing  relics  or  floors  and  steps 
of  churches — ^rich  and  poor,  hale  and  sick,  alike  pressing 
their  lips  to  the  same  spot.  Or  pilgrims  crawling  on  hands 
and  knees  up  stairs.  Just  before  I  met  you  in  town  on  the 
day  we  started,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  young  men  rushing  like 
maniacs  along  a  railway  platform.  They  were  shrieking 
out  '  The  Lord  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.'  I  looked 
for  their  victim  ;  a  pale  young  man  in  a  compartment, 
evidently  going  on  some  mission.  Nonconformist  of  course ; 
probably  Baptist.  Porters  and  passengers  were  grinning. 
It  is  an  astounding  hymn,  very  popular  at  these  send-ofFs. 
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In  a  glorious  medley  of  metaphor,  it  desires  to  see  the 
person  indicated  under  a  banner  in  a  sheepfold,  eating 
manna  with  loving  arms  around  him  and  wings  over  him, 
while  another  or  other  or  possibly  the  same  arms  smite 
in  front  of  him  death's  threatening  wave.  There  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  Baptists  and  the  Catholics." 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Telfer, 
however,  about  your  liking  for  freaks.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  you  would  certainly  have  kept  your  dwarf  or  your 
abortion.  How  would  Corcado's  dwarf-man  from  China, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Duchess  of  Verona,  have  suited  you  t 
He  was  in  the  shape  of  a  hoop,  heels  and  head  meeting, 
yet  could  think  and  talk.  Or  the  creatures  grown  in  jars 
and  vases  when  babies,  and  retaining  the  shapes  in  later 
life.  How  would  you  have  liked  to  be  Duke  of  Venice,  of 
Florence,  or  of  Verona,  Ledgar,  and  able  to  gratify  these 
whims  t  " 

"Admirably.  Better  still,  I  think,  a  Prince-Bishop. 
The  Prince-Bishops  of  Bamberg  had  marble  stalls  for  their 
horses,  and  fanfares  of  silver  trumpets  ushered  them  to 
their  meals." 

"  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  30  many  of  these  tiny  States  were 
swept  away.  In  Some  what  struck  me  as  most  picturesque 
— apathetic  too,  in  its  way — ^was  the  last  vestige  of  temporal 
state  and  power  which  the  Papacy's  dead  hand  still  clutches. 
Guards,  marshals,  major-domos,  and  chamberlains ;  the 
Vatican,  a  petty  court  and  sovereignty . .  .  Ton  know  we 
were  speaking  some  time  back  about  Tolstoi's  prophecy ; 
nine  years  during  which  Anti-Christ  would  be  revealed  and 
known  ;  then  another  flguve,  re-organizing,  re-constructing, 
building  up.  I  read  into  that  the  Second  Coming.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  in  what  manner  Christ  is  likely  to 
come  again  f  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  given  the  matter  a  thought." 

"  Well,  I  think  myself,  not  in  the  clouds — ^not  in  some 
supernatural  form,  but  as  he  came  before,  born  of  woman. 
He  will  grow  up  a  child  among  children,  a  man  among  men. 
At  first,  and  perhaps  even  later,  he  will  not  be  recognized 
as  the  Christ.    Yet,  once  again,  God  incarnate  will  indeed 
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dwell  among  men,  not  as  an  example  merely,  but  as  a  great 
constructor,  a  great  organizer,  who,  during  his  life  will 
draw  all  eyes  to  him — though  possibly  his  divinity  will 
not  be  widely  recognized.  He  will  be  to  the  world  of  soul 
and  of  spirit  what  Napoleon  was  to  the  material  world. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  born  humbly  ;  a  child  here  in  one  of 
these  Florentine  shops  or  houses;  a  child,  say,  in  some 
Peckham  villa ;  possibly  in  China,  in  Bussia,  in  Palestine. 
But  I  think  more  probably  he  will  be  born  to  high  estate ; 
perhaps  not  to  the  throne  of  a  great  kingdom,  but  of  one 
of  the  lesser  monarchies  or  duchies.  It  is  only  dream  on 
my  part ;  I  do  not  predict  or  know.  Yet  my  own  idea  is 
this :  supposing  Armageddon  comes,  a  war  in  which  all 
the  nations  will  be  joined.  At  its  conclusion  the  world 
will  be  in  chaos,  and  Anti-Christ  will  be  revealed.  What  if, 
in  the  break-up  of  that  tremendous  conflagration,  the  Cres- 
cent is  driven  from  the  Holy  Land,  and,  in  a  new  Jerusalem, 
Christ,  bom  again  into  the  world,  reigns  indeed  as  King 
of  the  Jews  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  an  idea,"  said  Ledgar.  "To  me  it  seems 
entirely  fantasy." 

"  Of  course.  As  I  say,  I  have  had  no  vision.  And  yet, 
sometimes,  I  seem  to  see  dimly,  as  a  cloud,  great  events 
towards  which  this  world  and  age  are  rushing.  There  is 
unrest,  confusion  everywhere ;  things  cannot  go  on.  I 
think,  Ledgar,  there  is  going  to  be  an  awful  storm.  I 
do  not  know ;  it  may  be  merely  imagination  acting  on 
impressions  of  events.  I  believ3  I  have  the  gift  of  second 
sight ;  but  I  attach  little  importance  to  that.  Only — 
you  know  one  has  a  headache  when  thunder  is  about  " 

"I  confess  I  never  credited  you  with  the  possession  of 
second  sight.  Not  a  wizard  ?  Not  surely  a  wizard  ?  .  .  . 
But  I  say,  Maurice,  talking  about  that,  what  a  ripping 
description  Merejkowski  gives  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath. 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  was  horribly  afraid  of  witches. 
Some  old  lady  at  the  chapel  gave  me  a  book  once 
with  a  picture  of  witches  astride  broomaticks.  Do  you 
know,  I  woke  up  suddenly  to  find  the  enlarged  shadow 
of  my  nose  thrown  by  the  nightlight  on  the  pillow  ;  I  was 
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quite  certain  one  of  the  old  witches  was  bending  over  me  ; 
I  wc  about  in  terror  for  days.  That  is  one  of  my  standing 
arguments  against  Christianity.  The  Bible  asserts  most 
definitely  the  existence  of  witches.  There  is  the  Witch  of 
Endor ;  and  there  is  the  injunction,  '  Thou  shalt  not  suffer 
a  witch  to  live,'  a  command  whidh  has  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  most  horrible  episodes  in  religious  history. 
On  the  strength  of  it  even  in  New  England  women  and  girls 
were  done  to  death  by  men  who  had  emigrated  in  order  to 
worship  Qod  in  a  purer  fashion  .  .  .  Yet  we  know  now 
that  there  are  no  witches." 

"  The  Bible  says  that  there  are  evil  spirits.  We  know 
now  that  there  are  no  evil  spirits.  Yet  I  believe  there 
are  .  .  .  How  do  you  account  for  the  belief  in  witchcraft  t  " 

"I  don't  account  for  it.  I  don't  attempt  to  account 
for  it.    I  simply  say,  *  The  thing  doesn't  exist.'  " 

"  Yes — ^but  there's  no  smoke  without  fire.  Men  do  not 
construct  and  believe  in  witches,  fairies,  demons,  merely 
for  amusement.  Wherever  you  find  some  widely  spread 
belief,  you  find  some  fact  of  experience  underlying  it. 
My  explanation  of  witchcraft  is  simply  this.  Someone, 
old  perhaps,  poor,  miserable,  suffering  from  harsh  treatment 
or  injustice,  nurses  a  grievance  against  the  world.  Now 
the  really  strong  power  in  the  world  is  love,  but  with 
certain  natures  hate  asserts  a  fictitious  claim  to  power. 
The  devil  (who  really  does  exist)  puts  forward  the  sugges- 
tion, '  Serve  me,  and  you  can  wreak  vengeance ;  impotent 
as  you  are,  with  my  help  you  can  be  strong  enough  to  hurt.' 
The  witch— or  wizard — works  spells  and  incantations  under 
this  delusion ;  wiUs  injury  or  death  to  real  or  fancied 
enemies.  And  people  are  injured.  Men  and  women 
whose  wax  effigies  have  been  melted,  stuck  with  pins, 
tormented,  do  really  suffer  pain  ;  do  really  pine  away  and 
die.  A  first  success  induces  repetition  if  the  one  working 
these  spells  remains  malevolent.  Why  t  Have  the  in- 
cantations and  the  will  to  do  harm,  any  power  to  hurt  ?  Of 
course  not.  They  harm  no  one.  But  God,  seeing  one 
living  being  wretched,  on  the  wrong  path,  taking  a  road 
which  must  lead  to  inevitable  destruction  if  persisted  in, 
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spares  none  in  the  desire  and  effort  to  save.  You  will  the 
death  of  someone  !  That  one  shall  die,  to  see  if  the  death 
may  touch  you  to  pity,  or  frighten  you  into  charity  and 
righteousness." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,"  said  Ledgar  dubiously.  "  But 
you  confirm  my  impression  that  your  God  is  really  an 
extremely  incompetent  Being.  He  sets  these  creatures 
in  their  places  ;  they  go  wrong ;  He  kills  the  one  against 
whom  they  cherish  a  grievance  ;  He  kills  another ;  at  last 
the  vengeance  of  the  community  falls  upon  the  one  who 
imagines  himself  or  herself  perpetrator  of  these  crimes. 
That's  your  ideat  Well,  but  death  succeeding  death — 
it  seems  to  me — as  often  as  not  confirms  the  belief  in  the 
real  potency  of  evil  .  .  .  Honestly,  I  very  seriously  doubt 
the  existence  of  this  God  at  all.  Sometimes  I  seem  to 
believe  in  Him.  Now  I'll  tell  you  an  odd  thing.  When 
I  was  a  small  boy,  and  was  saved  from  a  great  storm 
and  what  I  thought  certain  death,  I  went  down  on  my 
knees  to  thank  God  for  saving  me.  Before  I  went  to  bed 
on  the  day  Telfer's  letter  came,  I  went  down  again  on  my 
knees  and  said  (because  I  was  jolly  pleased  and  excited) 
'O  God,  if  there  really  happens  to  be  One,  I'm  much 
obliged  to  You  for  the  letter  about  my  book.  I  shall  be 
stiU  more  obliged  if  You  can  arrange  for  its  publication  ! ' 
All  the  same,  I'm  doubtful  about  His  real  existence.  I've 
travelled  some  way  from  childhood.  Then  I  thought  every- 
thing only  cruel ;  bitterly,  heartlessly,  remorselessly  cruel. 
I  think  still  that  things  are  cruel ;  fearfnl  cruelty  under- 
neath ;  but  I  can  see  that  life  is  interesting,  the  world 
beautiful.    Whether  it's  all  worth  while  is  another  question . ' 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jelf,  "  God  is  a  God  who  hides  Him- 
self ;  but  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us  if  we  have  the 
will  to  serve  Him.  I  don't  think  He  can  be  proved  by 
intellectual  processes  ;  apologetics  generally  leave  me  cold  ; 
each  argument  suggests  immediately  a  refutation.  Still, 
take  things  as  they  stand,  simply  and  obviously.  Come 
and  look  at  this  row  of  shops.  Here's  the  chemist's ;  a 
thousand  different  kinds  of  powders,  syrups,  poisons, 
medicines,  each  with  its  own  taste,  its  own  colour,  its  own 
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smell.  Here's  the  fishmonger's  ;  all  varieties  from  salmon 
to  shrimp,  from  oyster  to  periwinkle.  The  greengrocer's — 
melon  and  white  currant,  cucumber  and  cherry.  The 
music  shop ;  a  hundred  instrumenti,  from  organ  to  Jews' 
harp,  each  with  its  own  note.  The  grocer's ;  treacle  and 
tea,  currants  and  cornflower,  tapioca  and  tar-soap.  Multi- 
ply these  things  a  thousand-fold  for  the  wealth  of  far  seas, 
rivers,  forests,  fields.  In  five  minutes'  walk  you  see  that 
one  palate  has  the  ability  to  distinguish  a  million  different 
tastes,  from  cod-liver  oil  to  caramel ;  from  squills  to 
semolina.  The  eye  can  distinguish  millions  of  different 
forms  and  colours  and  shades ;  the  ear,  millions  of  sounds 
from  the  buzzing  of  a  gnat  to  the  'cello  or  the  organ  .  .  . 
The  nostrils,  a  million  scents  and  odours,  from  eau-de- 
Cologne  to  ipecacuanha.  How  did  these  faculties  comef 
Did  they  grow — evolve !  Or  did  a  kind  intention  make 
and  present  us  with  this  palate  f  . 
underlies  it  all.  I  believe  it  do*"- 
that  only  two  born  into  this  wo. 
Judas  Iscariot  and  Anti-Christ,  -bur  cruelty  of  the 
unfathomed,  lonely  sea,  after  the  warm,  rich,  sunny  land, 
is  only  reached  by  these  ...  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
a  little  story  of  a  German  student — a  young  blonde  ?iant — 
killed  in  a  duel.  As  he  was  dying,  his  eyes  lit  up  with  sud* 
den  wonder  and  expectancy  ;  he  said  '  Ko-lossal ! '  and 
sank  back.  There  are  more  surprises  waiting  for  us. 
If  a  miUion  sounds,  a  million  shapes  and  shades,  a  million 
different  tastes,  m<»et  us  in  this  world,  what  has  God 
prepared  in  another  (this  dubious  God)  for  those  who 
love  him  t  " 


.  .  You  say  cruelty 
but  so  deep  down 
will  ever  reach  it: 
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Ledgar  and  Jelf  left  Florence  on  foot.  The  weather  was 
favourable  for  walking ;  with  satchels  at  their  side,  they 
started  on  a  tramp  to  Siena.  Ledgar  was  not  sorry  for 
a  change  of  plan ;  he  was  of  a  temper  that  tired  quickly 
of  places  and  of  people,  and  alreadj' — the  show  places  of 
Florence  having  been  duly  visited — showed  signs  of  irrit- 
ability at  a  protracted  stay.  Jelf  would  have  stayed  for  a 
year  without  impatience,  but  he  began  to  find  his  friend's 
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restloBsneM  tending  in  the  direction  of  a  qiiarrol.  On  the 
edge  of  a  dispute,  Jelf  would  fend  off  the  first  words  with  a 
jest,  and  then  would  find  an  excuse,  perhaps  in  sketching, 
for  leaving  Ledgar  to  his  own  devices  for  an  hour  or  two. 
None  the  less,  he  entered  cheerfully  into  the  idea  of  tramp- 
ing to  Siena.  They  started  one  morning  before  the  dew 
had  left  the  grass.  The  men  at  the  office— Perrin,  Tid- 
raarsh,  and  the  rest — would  scarcely  have  recognized  their 
spruce  and  taciturn  chief  in  the  man  singing  snatches  of 
old  Italian  songs,  chatting  affably  to  peasants,  carrying  an 
old  woman's  bundle,  scattering  small  coins  among  children, 
gathering  windfalls  from  beneath  the  fruit  trees  by  the  road- 
sic'e,  stopping  to  lave  tired  feet  in  some  cooling  brook  or  to 
sketch  a  group  of  chestnuts  on  the  summit  of  some  hill,  a 
wayside  shrine,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  tattered  goat-herd  with 
pipe  at  lips.  Pan  was  not  dead.  Eternally  fresh,  the 
Italian  Spring  surrounded  and  greeted  and  welcomed 
them ;  ages  ago,  Spring  on  these  same  roads  had  flung 
flowers  and  largesse  of  golden  fruit  before  waj^farers,  yet 
her  gamers  and  treasuries  were  unexhausted.  Lads  and 
lasses  of  whom  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Catullus — Tasso,  Petrarch, 
and  Cino  da  Pistoia — sang,  had  long  been  dust ;  in  their 
day  these  two  wanderers  passed  by  the  same  paths, 
happily. 

They  ate  their  cheese  and  bread,  drank  their  red  Chianti 
or  Barbera  by  the  roadside  or  in  a  wood  or  meadow ; 
arriving  by  night-fall  at  some  inn  for  the  evening  meal. 

One  afternoon  they  discovered  for  their  luncheon-place 
a  small,  neglected  olive  wood  or  orchard  at  the  end  of  a 
rutted  path  opening  by  a  broken  gateway  on  to  the  main 
road.  "I  like  to  find  a  place  like  this,"  said  Jelf.  "It 
always  seems  to  me  that  in  some  such  place  the  Virgin 
may  have  heai '  the  great  tidings  which  were  to  make  her 
the  most  blessea  among  women.  Have  you  read  Harland's 
beautiful  description  t  Mary,  the  little  maid — only  sixteen 
— so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  dear  to  God,  is  in  the  orchard  when 
the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  comas  to  her.  She  must 
not  be  frightened.  It  is  to  her,  of  all  Jewish  maidens 
who  have  hoped  and  prayed  for  such  greatness  and  such 
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happineu — to  her,  expecting  nothing  in  her  humility — 
that  the  glorious  tidingi  of  the  Messiah  is  brought." 

There  were  a  few  ruins  in  the  orchard,  and  beyond  it 
an  almost  demolished  atanzone  (lemon  house)  led  them 
to  further  exploration.  Beyond  olives  and  a  few  stunted 
fruit  trees  was  a  glen  covered  with  weeds  and  flowers 
and  long  grass.  Here  also  were  clumps  of  ruin ;  thin 
Boman  bricks,  tesselated  tiles,  hollowed  bricks  through 
which  percolated  the  hot  water  used  for  heating.  Thfj 
ruins  were  not  sufficiently  extensive  or  important  to  have 
called  for  enclosure  or  protection  ;  they  stood  in  clumps  or 
patches  of  red  and  grey,  half-covered  with  weeds  and 
flowers.  Two  goats  were  tethered  and  browsed  near. 
Probably,  thought  Jelf,  a  Koman  villa  had  once  existed 
on  this  spot.  But  at  the  back  of  the  hollow  rose  a  wall  of 
h"  M^or  brick  partially  covered  with  stucco ;  almost 
wh  ly  overgrown  with  dense  masses  of  hanging  creepers, 
chief  among  them  the  spirea  prunifolia,  with  its  festoons 
and  sprays  of  white  blossom.  This  wall  rose  against  a 
mound  or  hillock  of  earth,  at  the  back  of  it,  rising  almost 
to  its  summit.  Jelf's  first  idea  was  that  the  wall  had 
formed  part  of  an  amphitheatre  formerly  attached  to  the 
villa.  But  only  a  habitation  of  the  first  importance  would 
have  had  such  an  annexe ;  the  villa  had  obviously  not  been 
very  extensive.  They  climbed  the  earth  mound,  and 
when  it  ended  were  able,  by  means  of  roots  of  ivy  and 
lianes  and  tangled  creepers,  to  hoist  themselves  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  which  was  three  or  four  feet  wide.  Owing  to 
the  dense  foliage  and  the  network  of  roots  and  branches,  it 
was  necessary  to  step  very  warily.  Jelf,  after  examination 
and  consideration,  decided  that  it  belonged  to  a  building 
of  considerably  later  date  than  Boman ;  the  bricks  were 
too  thick  and  massive  for  Boman  work ;  probably  it 
dated  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  Very 
likely,  he  thought,  a  chapel  used  by  pilgrims  on  tl  jir  way 
to  a  neighbouring  shrine.  He  kicked  at  some  of  the  brick- 
work, and  Ledgar  had  iust  time  to  clutch  his  arm  m  aeveral 
of  the  dislodged  bricks  fell  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  In  their 
fall,  some  of  the  festooned  creeper  was  torn  away,  revealing 
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the  naked  stucco  of  the  wall  beneath  them.  It  bore 
faded  traces  of  colouring  and  gilding.  "  I  say,  this  looks 
like  a  discovery,"  said  Jelf.  "There  seems  to  be  some 
kind  of  fresco  not  quite  obliterated — the  creepers  have 
saved  it — I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  examining  it  at 
close  quarters."  Ledgar  deterred  him  from  a  hot-headed 
attempt  to  climb  down  by  the  frail  support  of  the  ropes  of 
hanging  foliage.  "  Don't  be  mad,  Maurice,"  he  said. 
"  you'll  break  your  neck.    It's  not  worth  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  we'll  find  a  way  when  we  reach  the  village. 
I'm  sure  it's  worth  looking  into." 

They  tramped  on  until,  tCTvards  sunset,  they  reached 
Maggio,  the  small  village  which  was  to  be  their  stopping 
place  for  the  night.  It  consisted  of  a  score  of  white  cottages, 
a  church,  an  inn,  and  a  tiny  museum  which  exhibited  a 
couple  of  cases  of  antiquities  from  the  vicinity,  anii  half  a 
dozen  stufted  and  moth-eaten  birds  and  beasts.  The 
ancient  custodian  looked  as  if  he  himself  had  not  been 
quite  properly  preserved  from  moth.  "  And  do  you  live 
here  ?  "  asked  Ledgar,  after  due  and  solemn  inspection 
of  the  reUcs.  '  Not  yet,  sir,"  he  answered  with  a  sheepish 
smile.  They  went  into  the  church  ;  three  or  four  peasants 
were  on  their  knees,  and  a  little  child  came  in  carrying 
a  basket,  and  knelt  for  a  few  minutes.  "  Now  you  don't 
see  that  in  England,"  said  Jelf.  "  No  one  ever  enters  a 
Baptist  chapel  in  the  neat  of  the  day's  work,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  day  when  that  work  is  over.  They  keep 
them  closed  except  on  Sundays.  You  do  notice  that  one 
thing  in  Italy ;  religion  is  more  a  part  of  their  daily  and 
common  life  ;  it  is  not  something  to  be  kept  apart,  and  to 
be  half  ashamed  of.  In  England  we  make  religion  a 
detached,  side  business  covered  with  as  much  shame- 
faced solemnity  as  possible.  It  has  an  air  of  artificiality  ; 
not  natural ;  people  are  frightened  away  from  it.  But 
here,  as  one  writer  says,  the  church  is  their  inn,  the  Blessed 
Table  their  ordinary.  .  .  .  That  Sposalizio  looks  as  if 
it  may  be  by  Caravaggio." 

The  inn  stood  in  front  of  a  small  anuare,  with  a  batterpd 
fountain  in  the  centre  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Medici. 
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Girls  were  filling  pitchers,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  being 
watered  when  they  drew  near.  At  the  back  of  the  inn 
stood  a  small  bnt  well-stocked  garden  filled  with  red  and 
crimson  borracina  roses,  dnmps  of  wallflowers,  and  tulips. 
In  the  common  room  of  the  inn  several  peasants  were 
drinking;  Jelf  and  Ledgar  were  shown  into  a  smaller 
room  opening  on  to  the  garden.  The  host,,  a  plump  little 
man,  extraordinarily  rubicund  for  an  Italian,  ushered  them 
in  with  much  ceremony  and  waving  of  napkin.  He  was 
garrulous,  and  an  authority  on  everything  within  the 
range  of  his  experience.  Small  as  it  was,  he  was  proud 
that  Maggio  had  a  history.  The  Strozzi  and  the  Eucelai 
had  come  to  blows  once  in  this  very  Square;  they  were 
at  feud,  and  the  young  heir  of  the  Bucelai  was  stabbed  in 
the  mfel^e.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  famous  mercenary 
— once  an  Essex  tailor -had  slept  at  the  inn.  Maurice 
made  inquiries  about  their  discovery  of  the  afternoon. 
It  appeared  that,  as  he  had  surmised,  it  was  actually  a 
ruined  chapel — not  for  pilgrims,  but  a  small  private  chapel 
belonging  to  a  house  once  occupied  by  the  Strozzi  as  their 
country  seat.  A  Boman  villa  had  stood  on  the  same  site. 
Many  of  the  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  built 
from  ruins  of  the  house.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  fresco. 
But  he  was  interested  himself  in  the  discovery ;  on  the 
morrow  they  would  go  together,  taking  ropes,  and  would 
see  what  might  be  seen. 

They  were  served  with  an  excellent  dinner ;  fish,  jugged 
hare,  fruit  in  abundance,  and  excellent  red  wine.  On 
wines  also  their  host  was  an  authority ;  he  discoursed  at 
length  on  different  vintages,  and  quoted  Pliny  on  wines 
distilled  from  flowers.  About  England — ^English  customs, 
English  politics — he  was  intensely  curious.  Glaust^ne, 
now  ;  was  he  a  man  ?  Beally  a  man  f  Because  a  young 
Englishman  staying  in  the  house  had  assured  him  solemnly 
that  he  was  really  an  old  woman.  Of  course,  England 
was  ruled  by  a  Queen,  but  that  her  politicians  also — he 
was  happy  to  be  reassured. 

And  at  this  moment  the  young  man  made  his  appe^trance. 

He  appeared  to  be  some  type  of  commercial  traveller  ;  a 
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brisk,  amusing,  alert  ( liaracter,  whose  principal  occupation 
since  his  arrival  at  the  inn  seemed  to  have  been  the  pulling 
of  his  good  host's  leg.  He  seemed  to  have  added  in  many 
directions  to  his  knowledge  of  British  ways.  Mine  host  had 
learnt  from  him,  for  instance,  that  the  great  vice  of  the 
English  was  the  drinking  of  adulterated  soda  water,  which 
was  gradually  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  nation  ; 
that  even  Her  Majesty  herself  was  a  confirmed  sodamaniac. 
He  supplied  much  interesting  information  about  Court  life 
—seeing  that  on  this  subject  the  landlord  showed  the 
keenest  interest— and  narrated  many  stories  of  hip  ex- 
periences as  whipping  boy  to  the  Eoyal  Princes.  It  was  his 
gra  :afather,  who,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Scotland  b*^  ore 
the  Queen,  had  scandalized  the  whole  court  by  compi^rirg 
Her  Majesty  to  a  young  he-goat  skipping  upon  the  moun- 
tains; an  aUusion,  of  course,  to  her  love  of  Highland 
scenery.  He  introduced  himself  to  Jelf  and  Ledgar  as 
Mr.  Hart.  He  mentioned  his  name,  he  said,  diflBidently ; 
it  had  always  been  a  grievance  to  him  since  his  schooldays 
when  the  other  boys  taunted  him  with  the  verse  "Oh, 
that  I  had  feet  like  Hart's  feet." 

They  drank  their  coffee  and  smoked  their  long  cigars 
after  dinner  at  a  table  outside  the  inn.  While  they  were 
still  there,  a  travelling  puppet-show  pulled  up  in  the  court ; 
benches  w  ere  placed  round ;  a  beaten  drum  called  together 
an  audience.  First  of  aU  the  marionettes— Ut  by  flaring 
naph^^^ha— enacted  a  small  love  tragedy,  Pierrot  and  Pierrette, 
not  unlike  Pagliacci  in  its  plot.  The  curtain  went  down 
amid  applause.  When  it  rose  again,  a  black,  haggard 
figure  striking  a  muffled  drum  limped  on  to  the  stage. 

"  Why,  it's  Death  !  "  cried  Ledgar.  "  Surely  it  can't 
be  Everyman  ?  " 

It  was  Everyman,  an  Italian  rendering  of  the  old  morality  ; 
without  the  Elizabethan  figures,  without  some  of  the 
scenes  and  characters  and  accessories ;  yet  in  the  main, 
even  in  dialogue,  the  piay  which  Ledgar  and  Mary  had  seen 
in  London,  when  they  met  Mrs.  Campion  and  Winnie. 
Jelf  had  not  seen  it.  "  H'm,  more  of  the  morbid,"  was  his 
comment.  "Extraordinary  what  an  appeal  it  makes  to 
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these  people."  But  as  the  action  progressed — a«  the 
hollow  drum  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Everyman,  going  about 
his  ordinary  life  and  pleasure — as  it  came  nearer,  and  as 
unrest  gave  place  to  apprehension — apprehension  to  fright 
and  then  to  abject  terror — as  he  turned  vainly  in  panic 
from  friend  to  friend,  from  wealth  to  place,  hoping  for 
succour  whe  e  no  succour  was — ^to  the  very  end,  when 
he  descended  into  the  pit,  and  the  grave  closed  over  him — 
Jelf  watched  with  half-open  mouth,  with  eyes  full  of  the 
keenest  interest.  Its  spell  held  the  crowd  of  villagers,  the 
local  gendarme,  the  old  priest  who  had  come  down  to 
point  the  moral,  as  it  held  the  people  of  Elizabethan 
England  ;  as  it  had  held  the  London  audience. 

"  It's — it's  wonderful,"  said  Jelf  when  at  last  the  curtain 
fell.  With  its  influence  still  upon  him,  he  walked  to  the 
inn  without  speaking.  He  seemed  at  last  to  rouse  himself 
by  au  effort. 

'*  We'll  have  some  wine  to  warm  us  ;  it's  a  little  chilly 
in  the  court." 

They  sat  together  by  the  window  of  the  little  room.  In 
the  garden  fireflies  glittered  among  the  roses.  From  the 
village  oame  the  pure,  sweet  voice  of  a  girl  at  her  doorstep, 
singing  a  canzone  of  the  strolling  players — one  of  those 
little  songs  eked  out  by  improvization  which  are  popular 
among  the  peasant  folk  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Italy ',  their  authorship  unknown,  because  often  if  the 
writer's  name  is  familiar  the  singers  will  reject  his  song. 

Che  86  ben  con  effetto  i,o  peccai, 
lo  do  materia  che  ognun  dica  : 
Ch'esaendo  vagabonda  to  aia  impudica. 

Soft  and  clear  and  sweet,  the  words  came  to  them  on  the 
evening  air.  The  sun  had  set  some  time  since ;  but  last 
gleams  of  rose  and  saffron,  gold  and  purple,  hovered  above 
the  soft  swellings  of  umbrageous  hills.  As  they  listened, 
bats  passed  on  dusky  wings ;  poplar,  ilex,  and  cypress 
stood  out  in  ink-biack  silhouette  ;  the  sky's  violet  deepened 
almost  imperceptibly  into  night. 
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"  I  don't  think  there's  thander  about "  asked  Maurice 
by  and  by.  "  It's  not  the  weather  for  a  storm.  But 
somehow  ...  I  don't  know.  I  have  that  curious  sensa- 
tion again  of  something  on  the  verge  of  happening.  Only 
fancy,  of  course.  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking 
when  we  were  watching  the  morality  t  Of  those  lines  in 
one  of  Mark  Kutherford's  books — I  think  the  Auto- 
biography—  a  man  has  come  to  the  night  when  he  realizes 
that  he  is  to  die.  The  play  brings  the  reaUty  and  in- 
evitableness  of  death  very  near  to  one.  It  is  nothing  to 
fear ;  it  is  something  unutterably  solemn.  The  end  of 
one  stage  of  life  and  experience ;  the  end  of  uncounted 
strivings,  self-communings,  failures,  hopes,  disappointments. 
The  roses  fade  around  the  porch  of  roses ;  the  clock  has 
ceased  to  sound ;  the  long  day  closes  ..." 

"  You  accuse  me  of  being  morbid,  Maurice.  You  are 
morbid  to-uight  youiself." 

"  Morbid  ?  No,  serious.  Oh,  and  another  thing  struck 
me  ;  fancy  again  this  also." 

"  You  are  chock-full  of  fancies." 

"  You  know  when  we  saw  that  fading  fresco  of  Leonardo's 
in  Milan  :  the  Cenacolo  t  Did  the  dusky  faci  of  Death 
in  the  morality  remind  you  at  all  of  the  face  of  Judas  f 
I  don't  mean  that  there  was  any  real  resemblance.  But 
something  in  the  sadness,  the  loneliness " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Ledgar. 

"  Esau  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage ; 
Jacob  who  kept  his  Father's  blessing.  Judas  who  sold 
his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  Jesus  Christ " 

"  Was  Christ  the  Master  of  Judas  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
Judas  would  have  flung  the  suggestion  from  him  with  bitter 
and  proud  contempt." 

"  Yes  .  .  .  Still,  he  was  of  the  disciples ;  he  pretended 
to  do  him  homage.  Then  Anti-Cb.ist,  selling  his  birth- 
right also  ;  killing  the  love  of  God.    And  Christ  again." 

"  Drink  up  your  wine,  Maurice,  and  don't  be  silJy.  I'm 
tired  to  death  of  your  constant  harping  on  Anti-Christ 
and  the  Second  Coming.  I  see  no  indication  of  such 
events  at  hand."  Ledgar  drummed  irritably  on  the  small 
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table  at  which  they  sat.     "You're  obsessed  with  that 
subject.    Are  you  under  the  mantle  of  Elisha  t  " 

"  No,  nor  have  I  worn  out  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  thank 
God.  .  .  .  I'o  sorry,  old  chap.  I  promise  you  as  long  as  I 
live  you  shall  never  again  hear  the  name  Anti-Christ  pass  my 
lips.  Well,  we'd  better  go  to  bed."  At  the  door  cf  Ledgar's 
room  he  paused.  "  Good  night,  old  chap.  Noctem 
quietam  once  more."  He  went  down  the  passage.  Then 
he  turned  as  if  on  sudden  impulse,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  We've  had  another  ripping  day.  Good  night  again, 
Ledgar.    God  bless  you  !  " 

Ledgar  sat  for  a  few  minutes  on  his  window  seat,  looking 
out  over  the  soft  masses  of  foliage  in  the  garden,  beyond 
which  lights  twinkled  here  and  there  from  cottage  windows 
in  the  village.  But  most  of  the  houses  were  asleep.  He 
shivered ;  not  with  cold,  but  rather  with  that  sensation 
which  means,  or  is  said  to  mean,  the  passing  of  feet  above 
a  grave.  Wonderfully  beautiful,  wonderfully  interesting 
the  world;  but  the  hollow  echoes  of  Death's  drum  had 
sounded  among  the  borracina  roses.  Maurice  seemed 
awfully  strange  to  night  ..."  God  bless  you !  "  An 
unaccountable  realization  of  the  burden  of  the  mystery  of 
all  this  unintelligible  world  swept  over  him  ;  it  was  long 
years  si^ce  he  had  experienced  it ;  and  now  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  sense  of  bitter,  ruthless,  unreasoning 
cruelty.  "  Oh,  what  does  it  all  mean,  and  what  is  truth  ?  " 
he  cried  in  agony.  "  What  is  behind  it  all— cruelty,  or 
love  !  Is  there  a  God  ?  Did  this  Christ  live  and  die  ?  " 
For  a  minute  or  two  he  was  oppressed  by  a  fear  altogether 
new  to  him  ;  the  fear  that  the  rejection  of  what  Maurice, 
of  what  so  many  in  this  land  and  in  his  own,  believed, 
might  really  cost  him  the  blessing,  which  might  be  sought 
then  too  late,  bitterly,  earnestly,  vainly,  with  tears.  Sup- 
posing this  were  the  night  for  him  to  die !  He  shook 
himself  free  from  the  thought ;  thrust  aside  an  impulse, 
ahnoBt  overpowering  for  the  moment,  to  go  down  to 
Maurice  and  ask  him  how  truth  could  be  discovered ; 
how  it  was  jwssible  to  secure  blessing,  if  blessing  were  to 
be  secured. 
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"  That  morality  has  given  me  the  creeps,"  he  said,  with 
some  contempt  for  himself.  "  I  hope  Maurice  isn't  feeling 
seedy ;  he  was  quite  melancholy  to-night.  I've  never 
seen  him  like  that  before." 

He  went  early  the  next  morning  to  Maurice's  room.  Jelf 
was  stripped  and  singing  as  he  sponged  himself,  just  as 
Gordon  Beltinge  used  to  do.  "  Hullo,  Ledgar  1  "  he  cried. 
"  Had  a  noctam  quietam  Y  Our  host's  going  to  take  us 
to  the  ruined  chapel  this  afternoon,  you  remember;  I'm 
getting  quite  excited  about  it." 

They  started  at  three  o'clock;  the  landlord  carrying 
ropes  and  a  pick,  in  case  anything  else  might  be  found  worth 
exploration.  Hart,  with  Hart's  feet-— which  really  were 
prodigious — cased  in  vast  canvas  shoes,  made  by  his  own 
request  a  fourth  member  of  their  party.  He  enlivened 
the  way  with  a  lively  recital,  for  the  benefit  of  their  host, 
of  the  way  in  which  an  illustrious  Duchess  had  been  be- 
headed by  Queen  Victoria  for  purloining  the  Koh-i-Nor. 

While  Hart  remained  below,  digging  for  treasure  on  his 
own  account  with  an  umbrella  point,  the  landlord,  Ledgar, 
and  Jelf  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  wall.  The  bricks 
at  the  top,  where  they  were  uncovered  by  the  tangle  and 
cluster  of  creepers,  were  worn  and  broken ;  "  Mind  how 
you  tread,  old  chap,"  said  Jelf  to  Ledgar.  "  It's  my  show  ; 
let  me  go  first." 

The  rope  which  they  were  to  hold  was  already  round  his 
waist.  "  Be  careful  yourself,  Maurice,"  cried  Ledgar ; 
but  the  warning  came  too  late.  Two  or  three  bricks 
beneath  his  feet  gave  way ;  he  was  over  the  edge  with  a 
short  half-cry,  half -gasp,  rather  of  surprise  than  of  alarm. 

In  an  instant  Ledgar  caught  the  end  of  the  rope.  "  Quick, 
quick ! "  he  shouted  to  the  landlord,  who,  too  stout  for 
brisk  movement,  was  toiling  laboriously  after  them.  More 
bricks  fell ;  the  whole  wall  seemed  at  the  sudden  strain 
in  danger  of  fallir"'.  Ledgar  threw  himself  back  and  re- 
sisted the  almost  intolerable  pressure  with  all  his  strength 
and  weight.  Was  that  fat  old  Italian  never  coming  t  He 
could  hear  his  grunts  and  gasps  and  the  cumbrous  noises 
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of  hia  movementa — eeemingly  miles  and  ages  distant. 
It  was  all  unreal;  a  dream,  a  nightmare.  His  slipping, 
slithering  feet  dislodged  more  of  the  brick  and  stucco, 
which  fell  in  powdery  dust.  "  Hang  on,  old  chap  !  "  he 
gasped  to  Maurice. 

Even  in  that  terrible  moment,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
summoned  an  absurd  image  before  his  mind.  He  had 
written  a  story  to  a  wood-cut  depicting  a  man  dangling 
by  a  rope  from  the  car  of  a  Walloon,  some  fifty  feet  or  so 
from  the  ground.  A  man  in  the  car  was  cutting  the  rope, 
while  below  another  man  took  careful  aim  with  a  rifle 
at  the  unfortunate.  The  editor  had  placed  beneath  the 
illustration  the  words,  "  I  almost  thought  that  my  last 
hour  had  come  I  " 

And  then,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  that  Maurice,  as  he 
swung  in  space,  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  knicker- 
bockers. In  a  second  his  knife  was  out  and  opened. 
"  Maurice,  Maurice,"  Ledgar  cried,  "  don't  cut  it !  I  can 
hang  on.    Eicenti's  coming !    Eicenti !    Hart !  " 

Maurice  paid  no  heed.  Inch  by  inch,  Ledgar  was  being 
dragged  by  the  swaying  weight  to  the  edge.  In  a  second 
he  would  be  over. 

"  Maurice !    I  shall  jump  too,  if  you  cut  the  rope !  " 
It  was  too  late. 

Ledgar  did  not  jump.  As  the  living  burden  fell,  and 
the  rope  was  released,  he  was  thrown  back  ;  recovering 
himself,  he  crept  to  the  edge  and  looked  over.  Sweat 
stood  on  his  brow  in  cola  beads.  Maurice  lay  motionless 
among  leaves  and  rubble.  Hart  was  already  bending  over 
him. 

He  was  still  alive,  but  unconscious. 
They  carried  him  on  a  sLatter  to  the  inn,  where  he  was 
placed  in  the  small  room  in  which  they  took  their  meals. 
Ledgar  sat  beside  him  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  through 
golden  hours  to  dusk.  He  became  at  last  delirious; 
talking  of  many  things  with  more  or  less  coherencu ;  now 
it  was  of  some  ofiQcial  task — ^instructions  perhaps  given 
to  some  clerk  about  the  guaranteeing  of  a  risk ;  now  he 
seemed   to   be  giving  Mrs.    Folley   matter-of-fact  orders 
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about  his  chambers  ;  and  then  his  thoughts  seemed  to  go 
back  to  childhood  ;  he  was  hunting  out  facts  again  for  his 
grandfather  in  the  library,  or  having  tea  in  the  summer 
house. 

And  once  he  called  out,  quite  sharply,  "  I'm  coming, 
Grace ;  I'm  coming ! "  Ledgar  knew  that  the  blue 
Adriatic,  crested  with  white,  was  before  him ;  and  that 
again  in  his  delirium  he  went  through  the  great  tragedy 
of  his  life. 

Night  had  just  fallen  when  the  end  came.  For  a  few 
minutes  his  mind  seemed  to  clear ;  his  hand  seemed  to  be 
groping,  and  Ledgar  took  it  in  his  own.  "  God  bless  you, 
old  chap,"  Maurice  whispered.  "  Don't — lose — the  blessing 
like  Esau  !  " 

Bats  circled  in  the  dusk ;  the  scent  of  the  roses  came 
through  the  open  window.  Just  about  this  hour,  only  a 
night  before,  Maurice  had  spoken  of  the  roses  fading  about 
the  porch  of  roses,  the  clock  ceasing  to  sound,  the  long  day 
closing.  From  the  village  c^me  the  soft  clear  voic€  of  the 
village  girl  singing  her  canzone  ;  the  vespers  and  compline 
that  closed  her  working  hours.  Maurice's  sight  seemed  to  be 
failing  him.  The  local  chemist,  who  doctored  the  small 
community,  had  been  summoned ;  he  administered  some 
restorative.     "  Are  you  there,  Ledgar  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  old  chap,  I'm  here." 

Maurice  pressed  his  hand.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  lay 
silent. 

Suddenly  he  raised  himself,  and  his  eyes  turned  upon 
Ledgar  with  a  quick  and  happy  smile.  "  Ko-lossal,  old 
chap,  Ko-lossal !  " 

Ledgar  bent  over  him  and  kissed  his  brow  ...  He 
sank  back  among  the  pillows,  and  the  song  of  the  singer 
ended. 

Maurice  Jelf  had  completed  h.^  unethical  sacrifice. 
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Ledgae  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  grief  he  felt  at  the 
death  of  his  closest  friend  was  by  no  means  poignant  or 
acute.    Face  to  face  once  more  with  death,  he  did  not 
now  find  in  it  senseless  and  pitiless  cruelty.     Deep  sadness, 
profound  melancholy— but  no  bitterness— were  associated 
with  his  sorrow.    Jelf  had  died  with  a  smile  on  his  Ups  and 
in  his  eyes  ;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  his  last  word,  Koloasal, 
bringing  to  mind  a  story  he  had  told  so  recently,  did  indeed 
mean  that  his  dying  eyes  had  seen  Something  behind  the 
veU ;    and  that  Something  not  terrible,  but  glorious  and 
wonderful    beyond    expectation.    All    the    setting;     the 
soft  Italian  night,  the  scent  of  roses,   the  village  girl's 
scng  coming  from  the  distance,  made  this   a    beautiful 
ending  to  a  life  that  had  itself  been  beautiful.    Again  and 
again  Ledgar  went  over  his  friend's  last  injunction  to  him  ; 
to  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  blessing  of  God  as  Esau  lost  it! 
He  wondered  if  there  had  been  in  Jelf's  mind  some  solicitude, 
some  dim  thought  that  Ledgar  was  indeed,  through  his 
detachment  from  so  many  human  interests,  his  attitnde 
towards  moral  values,  his  seeming  lack  of  family  affection, 
above  all  his  pride,  in  real  danger  of  that  loss.    Ledgar 
could  not  altogether  shake  off  this  impression.    He  knew 
what  had  gone  on,  what  was  going  on,  within  himself; 
he  remembered  also  (oh,  a  curse  on  that  unhappy  tempera- 
ment!)  that  when  Maurice  was  near  the  point  of  death 
the  thought  had  crossed  his  mind,  "  I  wonder  whether  he 
too  will  breathe  as  Aunt  EUza  did."    WeU,  he  had  spumed 
It,  and  he  surely  was  not  responsible  for  the  passing  of  a 
thought.    Yet  the  very  fact  that  it  should  still  be  possible 
was  disquieting.    He  Irnew  himself  farther  from  heaven 
than  when  he  was  a  child  ;  he  knew  the  mercury  had  fallen 
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the  wild  ass's  skin  had  shrank  through  the  manner  of  his 
secret  Ufe.  Jelf,  knowing  the  same  danger  in  his  own  case, 
had  pinned  himself  to  a  faith,  and  diaciplined  himself  by 
occupation.  Ledgar's  intellect  tried  feebly  to  disentangle 
some  definite  God  from  his  knowledge,  his  reading,  his 
observation,  and  his  experience  of  life.  A  cruel  world,  yet 
not  wholly  a  cruel  world ;  a  world  very  wonderful,  very 
interesting  in  many  ways,  and  very  beautiful.  No ;  reason 
was  baffled  everywhere.  The  vermiform  appendices  upset 
the  moat  ingeniously  constructed  argument.  Why  should 
a  Perfect  God  make  a  universe  imperfect  in  every  detail 
and  call  it  good  f  Jelf  had  said  '  Ko-loasal ! '  with  hu 
dying  breath — and  smiled  in  saying  it — but  he  was  still 
without  the  veil.  Others  whom  he  had  seen  die— his  mother, 
his  aunt — ^had  given  no  sign.  And  all  kinds  of  dyin^ 
utterances,  confusing  and  conflicting  in  their  testimony, 
had  been  recorded.  The  secret  was  kept  a  secret ;  dead 
men  still  told  no  tales.  '  More  light ! '  one  had  said.  Did 
he  mean  that  there  was  more  light  1  Or,  did  he  mean 
that  in  face  of  the  Eo-lossal  light  was  lacking  f  " 

Ledgar  had  read  a  story  of  a  Spanish  priest  in  Soutli 
America.  A  friend  of  his,  a  medical  man,  was  sentenced 
to  the  guillotine ;  it  was  arranged  betN  en  them  thai 
directly  the  execution  was  over  the  severed  head  should 
close  and  open  its  eyes  three  times,  if  possible,  to  indicate 
the  continuance  of  existence.  Directly  the  head  fell  th( 
priest  caught  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  gaping  basket 
"  Quick,  is  there  anything,  my  friend  f  "  The  eyes  closec 
and  opened,  closed  and  opened — and  remained  closed  foi 
ever.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  last  convincing  proof  was 
missing.  Everywhere,  in  all  arguments,  there  were  th( 
two  closings — the  secret  nearly  revealed — and  then  im 
penetrable  silence. 

Jelf  had  admitted  that  intellect  could  not  solve  th< 
mystery  unaided ;  it  could  be  solved  only  by  reason  anc 
religious  experience  acting  in  concert.  He  had  not  thi 
religious  experience.  Nothing  within  himself  convincet 
him  of  the  existence  or  nature  of  God.  He  was  afraid  U 
answer  the  question  whether  he  was  seriously  anxious  to 
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thi«  experience.  To  fulfil  the  oondltlonB  laid  down  by 
CJhriBt  as  to  the  attainment  o'  knowledge  meant  depriva- 
tiong,  discipline,  which  he  was  loth  to  face  .  .  . 

They  buried  Jelf  under  the  cypresses  at  Maggio,  under 
the  soil  and  among  the  people  he  had  loved.  Ledgar  came 
Lack  directly  to  London  ;  a  sad  and  lonely  journey.  They 
had  travelled  that  way  in  such  happiness,  such  expectation  ; 
the  countryside  now — champaign  clothed  with  ilex,  poplar, 
the  cypresses  of  death — desolate  mountain  regions  of  snow 
and  ice  and  stone— steel-blue  lakes— all  still  beautiful, 
but  beautiful  with  an  infinite  sadness.  At  every  turn  he 
missed  his  companion,  and  a  hundred  little  acts  of  un- 
selfishness received  at  the  time  without  recognition  or 
even  with  irritability.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had 
paced  this  station -platform  in  the  dead  of  night ;  it  was 
here  the  old  priest  had  entered  their  compartment ;  this 
was  the  table  at  which  they  had  eaten  their  first  breakfast 
in  Switzerland. 

The  home-coming  to  Marlow's  Inn  was  worst  of  all.  He 
hated  to  enter  the  familiar  rooms  where  they  would  no 
longer  smoke  and  chat  together ;  where  no  longer  Jelf's 
Ught  touch  would  fill  the  mind  with  memories,  quicken 
the  pulses,  make  a  dead  past  of  gallants,  of  minuets,  of 
fans  and  swords  and  satins,  Uve  again.  He  hated  most  of  all 
to  hear  Mrs.  FoUey's  lamentations  and  perhaps  tears. 
No  doubt  Maurice  would  be  canonized  ;  enshrined  with  the 
Holy  Mr.  Holylake  .  .  .  Her  first  tempestuous  grief— 
partially  concealed  beneath  a  far  from  immaculate  apron 
—over,  Mrs.  Folley  recounted  at  great  length  all  the 
accidents  and  all  the  illnesses  which  she  had  encountered, 
heard  of,  or  experienced  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Her 
heart-attacks  were  not  forgotten,  nor  the  time  when  she 
was  under  the  'orspital  and  her  life  despaired  of;  her 
pulse  117,  her  temperature  253— if  her  memory  was  correct, 
but  she  was  not  sure  of  the  exact  figures.  The  doctors 
told  her  she  was  at  death's  door,  but  they'd  do  their  best 
to  puU  lier  through.  And  since  the  occasion  was  of  sucli 
melancholy  importance,  when  false  shame  or  modesty 
might  be  set  aside,  she  even  related  how  the  late  Mr. 
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Folley  had  looked  (according  to  ai  .nfonnant  who  was 
present  on  the  sad  occasion)  after  he  had  been  cut  down. 
There  seemed  to  her  something  peculiarly  appropriate  in 
this  narrative,  since  both  Mr.  Folley  and  Mr.  Jelf  had  been 
cut  down,  literally,  in  their  prime.  But  here  Ledgar 
abruptly  brought  the  conversation  to  a  cloce. 

Her  grief  was  so  unaffected  that  on  the  following  day 
Ledgar  found  her  raour-' fully  taking  an  inventory  of  her 
small  stock  of  fumit..  .  She  did  not  think  she  could 
bear  Marlow's  Inn  in  future,  but  if  possible  would  prefer 
private  service.  .  .  But  Mrs.  Folley 's  services  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  great  demand  and  —  to  Ledgar's  disap- 
pointment— she  decided  to  stay  on,  and  assuage  her  grief 
by  redoubled  kindness  to  her  present  tenants. 

Ledgar  felt  that  life  at  the  Inn  now,  without 
Maurice,  would  be  almost  intolerable.  He  was  restless, 
unsettled ;  could  apply  himself  to  nothing.  Maurice, 
at  the  office  and  in  chambers,  had  been  the  chief  part  of 
his  now  broken  life.  The  thought  crossed  his  mind  that 
in  some  way  Jelf's  death  might  have  been  due  to  him,  not 
directly,  but  as  a  warning  or  an  education.  Mrs.  Muttleboy 
had  died  of  steak  pie-  -  r  of  a  v^udden  shock.  He  remem- 
bered how  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  himself  finally  a  splendid 
failure,  had  caused  ruin  and  desolation  along  the  whole 
track  of  his  life  to  those  who  followed  and  believed  in  him 
and  loved  him. 

His  own  unrest,  reminded  him  of  Uncle  Ab  after  his 
Aunt's  death.  Less  happy  that  old  man  than  the  halcyon 
which  in  age  and  feebleness  is  borne  on  the  pinions  of  its 
mate !  He  went  down  to  Canford  Lodge  shortly  after 
his  return  to  London.  Uncle  Ab  was  comparatively 
comfortable  and  happy,  although  he  wondered  querulously 
what  he  had  done  to  be  a  prisoner.  His  old  friend  the 
Archbishop  was  dead ;  missing  his  chess,  Mr.  Muttleboy 
had  been  initiated  into  the  mystery  and  wickedness  of 
whist.  He  asked  Ledgar  whether,  as  he  never  played  on 
Sundays,  and  never  played  for  money,  this  was  very  wrong. 
An  extremely  interesting  old  gentleman  to  whom  Ledgar 
was  duly  introduced  had  taught  him  ;  he  was  of  some 
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scientific  interest,  aa  he  distinctly  remembered  dz  different 
incari  itions :  Balaam's  ass,  Ananias,  Socrates,  Charles 
the  First  (bnt  only  in  parts),  Isaac  Watts,  and  Hannah 
More — of  whose  death  Charles  Lamb  remarked  ^hat 
"she  wasn't  Anny  More."  He  was  now  the  Bfissing 
Link.  On  other  points,  he  was  quite  amusing  and  intel- 
ligent. Another  of  the  whi»t  party  was  a  plump  old  gtnt'e- 
man  who  suffered  from  the  peculiar  delusion  that  he  was 
a  mince  pie.  He  was  perfectly  harmless,  except  when 
approached  with  a  fork ;  then  he  not  unnaturally  became 
wildly  excited  at  the  thought  of  being  speared  and  eat«n. 
On  other  occasions  he  regarded  his  affliction  quite  good- 
naturedly.  At  bedtime  he  appealed  to  the  attendants  to 
"  pop  him  in  his  little  bag  "  ;  Christmas  found  him  hilarious. 
The  fourth  member  of  their  quartet  suffered  only  from  an 
idea  of  universal  persecution. 

Ledgar  noticed  that  asylum  life  was  having  its  customary 
effect  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Ab ;  he  was  becoming  quite 
senile,  and  really  had  developed  a  delusion— being  of  the 
fixed  opinion  that  Aunt  Eliza  was  only  pretending  to  be 
dead  in  order  to  dispose  of  him.  When  not  engaged 
in  lea^-ning  whist,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  playing 
with  burned-out  uiatches,  small  stones,  and  paper  letters, 
which  he  arranged  in  various  geometric  orders  ;  his  Puritan 
training  revealed  itself  in  his  remark  to  Ledgar  that  he 
liad  consulted  the  chaplain  as  to  whether  he  was  com- 
mitting any  sin  in  doing  this ;  it  was  decided  that  as  he 
did  not  worship  them,  and  as  the  stones  were  not  made 
by  hands,  he  was  infringing  no  divine  laws.  Ledgar  left 
him  very  happy  with  an  enormous  bag  of  sweets. 

The  old  life  seemed  to  be  altogether  broken  off.  A 
young  solicitor  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Jelf 's  had  Maurice's 
affairs  in  hand ;  he  had  left  property  bringing  in  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year;  of  this  he  had 
left  a  hundred  a  year  to  Ledgar,  and  the  remainder  to  his 
two  sisters,  living  in  the  North  of  "  n?land.  During  the 
settlement  of  thia  melancholy  business  Ledgar  went  to 
dine  one  evening  with  the  solicitor,  a  Mr.  Burslem,  who 
lived  in  a  quiet  street  of  small  houses  not  far  from  Hyde 
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Park.  On  their  way,  they  passed  through  the  Park, 
and  Burslem  drew  Ledgar's  attention  to  a  carriage  with 
magnificent  horses,  coachman  and  footman  with  cockades, 
and,  ensconced  among  the  cushions,  an  old  lady  dressed 
in  very  antiquated  fashion.  Her  hair  was  in  long  white 
ringlets ;  she  wore  a  crinolined  di  ess  of  lilac  silk  sprigged 
with  flowers,  and  a  poke  bonnet,  and  by  her  side  was  a 
King  Charles'  spaniel. 

"  Any  idea  who  that  is  ?  "  asked  Burslem. 

"  Not  the  remotest,  unless  she's  Queen  Charlotte  or 
Nell  Gwynne.  I'm  a  little  uncertain  about  costumes. 
Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Well,  she's  a  little  bit  of  the  underworld  of  which  as 
a  rule  only  quite  third-rate  people  have  the  slightest 
inkling.  You  know  those  shilling  and  sixpenny  shockers 
you  see  so  often  on  the  bookstalls — secret-service,  state 
papers,  beautiful  spies,  political  tragedies — all  that  sort 
of  thing  t  No  first-rate  writer  ever  touches  it.  Intelligent 
and  educated  people  laugh  at  the  whole  business.  Yet 
it's  an  actual  fact ;  actually  going  on,  here  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  London.  I've  done  some  legal  business 
with  that  old  woman ;  she  has  a  magnificent  house  in 
the  West  End,  splendid  furniture,  china,  tapestries, 
antiques ;  pages  in  Louis  Seize  uniforms  open  the  doors 
of  the  salons  to  you.  She's  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  spy, 
a  spy  of  the  first  order,  extracting  information  from  Cabinet 
Ministers,  Members  of  Parliament ;  no  common  people. 
I  don't  say  that  she  gets  hold  of  very  much,  but  her  Govern- 
ment pays  her  hanisomely.  If  you  could  take  the  lid  oflf 
Society  you  would  find  some  astounding  things,  I  can  tell 
you.  There's  a  regular  network  of  espionage  of  which 
the  man  in  the  street  knows  nothing,  and  the  idea  of 
which  he  would  laugh  to  ridicule.  A  spy  puts  the  razor 
to  your  throat ;  sells  you  your  cigarettes ;  brushes  your 
coat  for  you  ;  h<;      ■  you  your  soup  and  cutlets." 

"  My  attitude,    v^aid  Ledgar,  "  is  rather  that  of  the  man 
in  the  street.     I    n  ■»    ^  much  inclined  to  doubt  it.    Why 
should  such  a  systenj »  ^idt  outside  the  diseased  imaginations 
of  the  writers  of  pot-boilers  1  " 
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"Well,  it  does.  In  our  profession  we  do  sometimes 
get  a  glimpse  under  the  lid.  I  know  of  one  case,  a  wealthy 
roiintry  gentleman  with  a  big  house,  acting  the  local 
sqiure  aa  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  lavish  with  his 
mojey,  popular  with  his  neighbours.  Every  now  and 
then  he  motors  out  to  keep  mysterious  appointments  on 
lonely  country  roads  at  night.  He's  a  master  spy,  holding 
and  pulling  the  wires  which  control  the  movements  of 
puppets  in  different  parts  of  England,  the  small  fry  of 
his  profession,  waiters,  barbers,  wandering  musicians. 
It  has  never  been  brought  home  to  him,  but  it's  a  fact 
none  the  less.  The  object?  Simply  that  the  train's 
there,  ready  at  any  time  for  the  spark.  The  most  violent 
absurdity  of  sensational  fiction  is  commonplace  beside  the 
facts.  I  don't  believe  in  the  scare-mongers  myself;  but 
if  there  ever  is  a  general  bust  up  in  Europe,  people  will 
open  their  eyes  a  little.  .  .  .  Extraordinary,  what  secrets 
London  does  hold.  I  could  tell  you  things  about  people 
whose  names  are  household  words  (only  I  must  not)  that 
would  make  you  sit  up." 

Unsuspected  possibilities  in  London's  life  filled  Ledgar's 
mind  as  he  journeyed  back  to  Marlow's  Inn.  If  the  cover 
could  only  be  taken  off!  If  the  cover  could  be  taken 
off  those  people  at  the  Lodge,  revealing  their  secret 
lives,  thoughts,  emotions — knowledge.  No  one  knew ; 
no  one  guessed ;  no  one  could  know.  The  secret  was  too 
well  kept.  Only,  there  the  secret  was  ...  If  the  cover 
could  be  taken  off  this  hum-drum  every-day  life  of  London, 
the  life  he  thought  he  knew  so  well,  with  its  luncheons,  its 
visits  to  the  barber,  its  itinerant  bands,  its  foreign  clerks 
working  affably  beside  the  EngUsh  ...  If  the  cover 
could  be  taken  off  that  last  and  greatest  mystery.  Death  .  . . 
Ledgar  had  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
in  addition  to  his  salary  at  the  office,  and  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Muttleboy's  death  he  would  probably  inherit  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  his  estate.  He  made  inquiries  on  two 
or  three  occasions  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Agency  about  his 
book,  only  to  learn  that  it  had  been  the  round  of  half  a 
dozen  publishers  without  success,  though  some  had  com- 
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merited  on  it  very  favourably.  The  book  trade  was  in 
such  an  appalling  state,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Telfer, 
that  an  acceptance  was  in  the  last  degree  improbable. 
Miss  Belinda  Brookes  had  abandoned  literature  for  the 
more  profitable  occupation  of  baby  farming ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Wood  was  engaged  in  breeding  gentles  for  the  fishing 
industry.  Mr.  Telfer  suggested  to  Ledgar  that  there  was 
a  good  opening  now  for  macram^  work  and  toilet  tidies. 
He  was  surprised  and  immensely  elated,  soon  after  a 
very  depressing  report,  at  hearing  that  Messrs.  Crisp  and 
Bendy — quite  a  distinguished  firm — were  willing  to  pro- 
duce the  book  subject  to  a  few  trifling  alterations. 

Ledgar  for  a  time  walked  on  air.  He  spread  the  news 
widely ;  at  a  second  visit  to  the  Melpomene  he  was  received 
with  distinction  ;  the  manager  at  the  office  congratulated 
him  in  his  pompous,  port-wine  voice  that  always  seemed 
to  combine  reprimand  with  compliment — as  who  should 
say,  "  It's  very  creditable  of  you,  but  as  it  argues  some 
I'f'glect  of  ofiQcial  duties  please  don't  do  it  again  " — and 
he  received  a  very  charming  note  from  Mary  Beltinge. 
Mary  took  a  profound  interest  in  hterati^re  now  that 
Ledgar  was  engaged  in  its  pursuit ;  although  she  made  such 
trifling  slips  as  to  refer  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  as  "  Eare 
Ken,"  and  to  accuse  Jane  Austen  of  writing  "  Moths  "... 
After  the  delights  of  proof-reading,  came  the  red-letter 
day  on  which  half  a  dozen  presentation  copies  of  the  book 
arrived ;  soon  afterwards  the  first  reviews  made  their 
appearance.  Ledgar  devoured  these  with  avidity,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very  distinguished  author  made  a 
point  of  never  reading  notices  of  his  own  work.  "  A 
Delightful  First  Novel "  was  the  intoxicating  heading  of 
his  first  notice.  The  critics,  on  the  wLole,  were  very  compli- 
mentary ;  he  was  compared  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Miss 
Austen  by  some  really  first-class  periodicals ;  to  Dickens, 
Shakespeare,  Smollett,  Beckford,  Sterne,  and  Defoe  by 
others;  while  one  reviewer,  for  a  reason  as  obscure  as 
himself  and  the  paper  for  which  he  wrote,  traced  a  similarity 
between  his  work  and  that  of  Thomas  Tupper.  Telfer 
told  him  that  he  could  barely  expect  to  cover  more  than 
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his  expenses  by  this  first  book ;  but  he  found  a  lucrative 
market  opened  immediately  for  short  stories.  When  a 
little  tale  based  on  the  Napoleonic  legend,  which  had 
always  fascir  tted  him,  brought  him  ten  pounds  from  an 
English  magazine,  and  twelve  with  a  request  for  further 
work  from  a  magazine  in  the  United  States,  he  decided 
that  his  fortune  was  already  made,  and  at  once  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  the  manager  of  the  office. 

His  departure  produced  a  testimonial  from  his  fellow- 
clerks,  which  coincided,  curiously  enough,  with  one  given 
to  Tidmarsh  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  For  Tid- 
marsh  had  grown  tired  at  last  of  miscellaneous  loves — 
"it  wasn't  good  enough,  old  chap" — and  had  fixed  up 
matters  very  suitably  with  the  young  lady  at  the  florist's. 
The  two  recipients  met  their  admirers  and  well-wishers 
in  the  board  room  ;  a  case  of  cutlery  (the  usual  wedding 
gift)  was  presented  to  Tidmarnh,  Ledgar  coming  in  for  a 
handsome  set  of  illustrated  Shakespeaies.  Perrin  made  a 
highly  amusing  speech,  in  which  he  deftly  joined  matrimony 
and  authorship,  witn  somewhat  indelicate  hints  about 
the  production  of  future  works.  He  paid  there  had  been 
considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  Tidmarsh  should  be 
presented  with  cutlery  or  a  perambulator.  Tidmarsh 
repUed  adequately,  and  also  jocularly,  correcting  himself 
after  including  "  Ladies "  in  his  audience,  and  opening 
his  remarks  with  the  usual,  "  Unaccustomed  as  T  am  to 
public  houses."  He  contrived  to  introduce  the  elephant 
who  buried  its  eggs  in  the  sand.  .  .  .  Ledgar,  very 
pleased  and  nervous,  commenced  with  a  story  of  a  well- 
known  nobleman  who  was  waiting  in  a  hatter's  for  his  hat 
to  be  ironed,  when  a  Bishop,  taking  him  for  an  attendant, 
handed  him  his  broad-brimmed,  rosetted  hat,  and  asked 
if  he  had  a  hat  like  that.  Turning  it  round  and  round 
critically,  "No,"  he  replied  at  last,  "and  if  I  had,  I'm 
damned  if  I'd  wear  it."  Ledgar  felt  that  he  was  much 
too  humble  a  peioon  to  wear  the  hat— otherwise  the 
fulsome  compliments — which  Perrin  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  .  .  .  There  was  another  story  of  a  bishop  who  was 
travelling  by  train  and  was  desperately  hungry.    At  a 
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station  he  gave  a  newsboy  twopence,  directing  him  to 
buy  two  buns,  one  for  the  bishop,  one  for  himself.  As 
the  train  was  leaving  the  station,  the  boy  rushed  up  munch- 
ing a  bun,  and  handed  back  a  penny ;  there  was  only 
one  bun  left.  Ledgar  realized  that  in  attracting  so  much 
attention  to  himself  he  was  really  taking  part  of  Tidmarsh's 
bun  which  he  bad  earned  by  much  more  meritorious 
action.  It  was  one  thing  to  get  a  book  accepted,  and 
quite  another  to  get  yourself  accepted  (loud  cheers,  and 
hear,  hears).  There  was  yet  another  story  of  a  bishop  who 
was  staying  at  a  country  house  where  the  boot-boy  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  say  on  knocking  at  his  door  in  the 
morning,  "  The  boy,  my  Lord,  with  the  boots."  In  his 
nervousness  he  said,  "  The  Lord,  my  boy,  with  the  boots." 
Ledgar  was  aware  that  if  he  kept  his  mouth  open  much 
longer  he  would  be  putting  his  foot  into  it  also.  But  at 
the  risk  of  making  them  think  he  was  going  to  exhaust 
the  whole  of  Crockford  he  would  give  them  one  last 
story  of  a  bishop.  He  also  was  staying  at  a  country  house, 
and  a  child  was  told  when  she  met  his  lordship  to  say 
Grace.  She  accordingly  commenced  "For  what  we  have 
received,  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful."  He 
had  made  his  stories  episcopal  to  suit  the  decorous  nature 
of  his  congregation.  Well,  now  he  was  going  to  say 
Grace.  There  was  still  another  story,  not  about  a  bishop 
this  time,  of  a  little  girl  who  was  taught  to  say  Grace  in 
the  words,  "  Thank  the  Lord  for  a  good  meal.  Please 
may  I  get  down  !  "  On  the  first  occasion  that  she  was 
out  to  tea  after  her  lesson,  she  startled  her  hostess  by 
exclaiming,  "  Thank  the  Lord  I've  had  a  good  meal,  and 
now  I'm  going  to  get  down."  "  And  so,"  continued  Ledgar, 
"  after  thanking  you  gentlemen  very  warmly  for  the  good 
time  you've  given  me  at  the  oflftce,  and  on  this  auspicious 
occasion,  and  after  joining  my  own  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Tidmarsh  to  those  that  have  already  been 
so  admirably  expressed  (hear,  hear,  from  Perrin)  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  get  down."     (General  applause.) 

Universal  handshaking  followed ;  much  singing  of  "  For 
they  are  jolly  good  fellows,"  inspection  of  the  presents ; 
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drinking  of  whisky  and  smoking  of  cigarettes,  the  cere- 
mony ended  with  an  atmosphere  almost  opaque  with 
smoke,  and  a  company  on  the  brink  of  mild  intoxication, 
showing  itself,  according  to  various  temperaments,  effu- 
sively affectionate,  quarrelsome,  argumentative,  and 
egotistic. 

"  Awfully  decent  of  you  to  say  what  you  did  about  ine, 
old  chap,"  said  Tidmarsh,  who  was  in  the  affectionate 
state,  as  he  and  Ledgar  washed  their  hands.  "  You 
know,  the  sort  of  game  I've  been  on  all  these  years  don't 
really  pay.  I'm  tired  o?  it.  I  say,  come  to  dinner  with 
us  next  Sunday  will  you  t  Maud'll  be  awfully  glad  to 
see  you.  I  think  you've  seen  her ;  awfully  dear  little 
girl,  isn't  she  ?  I  often  wonder  why  you  don't  get  fixed 
up  yourself.    Take  my  tip  ;   there's  nothing  like  it." 

Considering  the  fact  that  he  had  already  been  married 
three  weeks — the  presentation  having  been  deferred  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  honeymoon — Tidmarsh's  expert 
opinion  was  worth  consideration.  licdgar  mentioned 
two  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  his  following  the  advice  :  he 
did  not  know  whether  any  one  would  have  him,  and  he 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  to  propose.  Tidmarsh 
said  there  were  plenty  of  girls  about ;  as  to  the  proposal, 
that  was  a  simpler  matter  than  you  would  think.  He 
himself  had  been  concerned  about  it.  Of  course,  he  didn't 
want  any  going  down  on  your  knees  rot.  A  fellow  he  knew 
had  told  him  that  he  had  said  "  Father  says  yes,  will 
you  ?  "  ;  but  that  seemed  rather  a  soapy  way  of  doing  it. 
He  was  out  with  Maudie  one  afternoon,  and  he  put  his 
pipe  on,  because  he  always  felt  more  at  home  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth.  When  they  got  to  a  lonely  part  he  puffed 
pretty  hard  at  his  pipe,  and  said  "  Consider  yourself 
engaged."  She  bobbed  and  said  "  Thank  you,"  and  the 
thing  was  done. 

On  the  Sunday  Ledgar  went  down  to  Peckham,  where 
Tidmarsh  lived.  They  had  taken  a  neat  little  rough- 
cast— or  is  it  half-caste  ? — ^house,  with  a  bright  green 
gate  and  door,  and  bright  brass  handles,  and  a  tiny  garden 
about  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned  pocket-handkerchief— 
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but  large  enough  to  grow  mustard  and  cress  and  othei 
small  plants,  in  a  new  road  leading  from  the  Rye.  The 
Rye,  said  Tidmarsh,  was  a  delightful  place  when  you  got 
to  know  it,  especially  in  early  mornings  when  the  birds 
sang  among  trees  surrounding  an  old  farmhouse ;  or  in 
the  evening  when  you  saw  it  surrounded  with  Ughts.  xt 
had  two  ponds ;  donkeys  and  goat-chaises,  and  there  was 
some  really  first-class  cricket  to  be  seen.  The  house 
was  newly  and  quite  prettUy  furnished.  Tidmarsh  con- 
fessed that  a  good  deal  came  from  his  father-in-law's; 
when  they  went  there  they  generally  made  a  point  of 
abstracting  any  article  that  took  their  fancy;  and  it 
appeared  to  Ledgar  that  from  the  number  of  purloined 
articles  pointed  out,  the  house  would  soon  be  overflowing 
and  the  old  gentleman's  correspondingly  depleted.  "  He 
don't  mind,  though,"  said  Tidmarsh,  "he's  a  good  old 
stick,  and  he's  too  jolly  glad  to  get  Maudie  off  his  hands 
to  make  any  bones  about  it."  Whereupon  Maudie  pouted 
rather  prettily  and  smacked  her  husband's  arm. 

She  was  really  quite  a  nice,  jolly,  pretty  Uttle  girl,  as 
Ledgar,  with  knowledge  of  Tidmarsh's  former  friends,  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find.  Tidmarsh  was  sensible 
enough  to  take  this  business  seriously;  as  he  explained, 
he  was  not  marrying  for  a  week.  That  was  the  one  dis- 
advantage of  marriage ;  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a 
kind  of  matrimonial  bureau,  so  that  if  your  wife  didn't 
suit,  you  could  make  a  fresh  selection '  from  other  un- 
suitable wives.  Supposing  a  man's  tastes  altered,  for 
instance,  and  he  found  he  really  preferred  a  thin,  dark 
wife  to  a  fat,  fair  one,  it  was  jolly  hard  lines  that  he  should 
be  obUged  to  live  with  a  fat  fair  one  all  his  life.  Now  when 
he  was  eightecL  Tidmarsh  wouldn't  look  at  a  girl  unless 
she  had  red  hair.  In  the  same  way,  if  there  was  a  family 
of  daughters,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  one  on  approval 
and  change  her  if  she  wasn't  suitable. 

Maudie  hadn't  any  sisters ;  only  a  small  brother,  a  kid 
in  spectacles  and  knickerbockers,  who  was  keen  on  natural 
history,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  vivisecting  frogs,  and 
(acting  on  a  hint  from  Mr.  Punch)  in  begging  fleas  from  the 
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general  and  charwoman  for  his  microscope.  Mrs.  Jobson 
came  to  dinner ;  a  fair,  fat  lady  herself,  with  a  fringe  and 
genteel  manners.  Pa,  being  an  inspector  of  police,  could 
not  get  off ;  and  the  microscopic  Jim  had  gone  to  visit 
his  Sunday  School  teacher.  .  .  .  The  dinner  was  quite 
good,  and  quite  nicely  served.  A  tart  made  by  Mrs. 
Tidmarsh  was  an  eminent  success,  and  she  did  the  honours 
of  her  table  very  charmingly.  A  diminutive  maid,  answer- 
ing to  the  name  of  Pauline,  whose  small  rosy  face  looked 
out  from  a  simply  colossal  cap,  waited  at  the  meal.  Tid- 
marsh actually  said  a  rather  hurried  and  bashful  grace. 
Afterwards  Pauline,  whom  they  were  training  up  in  the 
way  she  should  go,  and  who  already  was  beginning  to 
wear  an  ancient-retainei  look — at  all  events  she  was  quite 
an  important  member  of  the  family — was  called  in  to 
receive  a  lesson  calculated  to  cure  her  of  stammering. 
"That's  really  her  only  fault,"  said  Tidmarsh.  "She 
stammered  awfully  when  she  came  here  ;  Maud  got  her 
cheaper  because  of  it.  Jolly  awkward  sometimes,  you  know. 
I  found  her  once  with  some  young  fellow  on  the  door- 
step. He  stammered  as  badly  as  she  did,  and  it  turned 
out  that  he'd  been  sent  to  fetch  his  little  sister  Annie  from 
a  party  and  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  house ;  which 
complicated  matters  still  more.  Flaming  red  hair,  he  had. 
And  there  tliy  were,  each  thinking  the  other  was  doing 
it  out  of  mimicry  ;  they'd  got  their  backs  against  the  wall 
and  were  clicking  and  guggling  like — like  clockwork  soda- 
water  bottles." 

"  And  what  are  they  like,  dear  ?  "  asked  Maud.  She 
called  Tidmarsh  '<  dear "  as  naturally  as  if  they  had 
been  married  for  centuries. 

"  Why,  like  Pauline  and  the  boy,  of  course." 
"I  don't  think  it's  quite  so  bad  as  deafness,  though," 
said  Maud.  "  Ma  had  a  charwoman  once  who  was  as 
deaf  as  a  post.  The  worst  of  her  was  she  hated  people  to 
know  she  was  deaf,  and  always  pretended  to  understand 
what  was  said.  Ma  used  to  talk  to  her  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  but  it  was  a  bit  awkward,  because  Ma's 
lost  one  of  her  fingers.     But  if  anyone  asked  her  how 
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her  husband  was,  for  instance,  she'd  think  they  were 
talking    about    the    weather,    and    say    'very    dull    »nd 

threatening ' "     "  Or  '  very  windy,'  "  put  in  Tidnarsh, 

and  was  duly  reproved. 

Maud  and  Tidmarsh  put  the  blushing  Pauline  through 
a  few  exercises.  She  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  her  afflic- 
tion, and  was  desperately  anxious  to  improve.  "  Say, 
'  Butter,  cocoanuts,  and  systematic  sisters,'  "  suggested 
Maud. 

"  Bub-bub-butter,  Kuk-kuk-kukkernut " 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  Tidmarsh.  "  You've  got  butter 
better;  there  were  four  bubs  last  time.  But  cocoanut 
— well,  you  remind  me  of  the  cuckoo  clock  that  a  man 
mended  so  successfully  that  it  '  cood '  before  it  '  cucked.' 
Try  again.    Co-coa-nut." 

"  Systematic  sisters  "  did  sound  a  little  like  an  accident 
in  a  soda-water  factory.  Of  her  own  accord,  Pauline 
announced,  "  I  can't  suck " 

"  I  can't  suck " 

"  I  can't  suck " 

"  Succeed  "  came  out  after  convulsive  movements. 


Unless  I  purr- 


"  Unless  I  purr " 

"  Unless    I    persevere. 
1,  mum  ? 


Kick,    kick,    kick.     Kick — can 


The  lesson  concluded  with  an  attempt  at  "bibulous 
brandy  imbibers  booze  bottled  beer,"  instigated  by  Tid- 
marsh. Then,  as  it  was  raining  sUghtly  and  not  good 
enough  to  go  out,  the  red  curtains  were  drawn,  arm- 
chairs drawn  before  the  fire,  a  box  of  fat  Wild  Hindoos 
and  a  squat  bottle  of  sloe  gin  produced  ;  Tidmarsh  handed 
Ledgar  a  paper  called  "The  Literary  Guide,"  which 
contained  a  good  deal  about  the  free-thought  movement, 
and  remarkably  little  about  literature ;  and  they  settled 
down  to  a  snug  afternoon. 

When  the  rain  cleared,  Ledgar  and  Tidmarsh  waliced 
round  the  Rye  Pond  and  up  the  other  side  of  the  Common 
as  far  as  Honor  Oak  Cemetery.  One-Tree  Hill  was  pointed 
out,  where  until  quite  recent  years  an  oak  had  stood 
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under  which  Queen  Elizabeth  and  a  hunting  party  had 
taken  luncheon.  They  came  back  again  by  a  pleasant 
red  road  between  fields,  in  which  trees  showed  the  first  tints 
of  autumn.  "  Really,  you  know,  old  chap,  as  I  often 
say  to  Maudie,  we  might  be  twenty  miles  away  from 
London."  In  the  evening  they  went  together  to  a  Wesleyan 
Chapel  where  there  was  quite  a  pleasant  service,  and  a 
really  intelligent  sermon.  "  You  never  thought  of  coming 
to  chapel  with  me,  I  bet,  Dunstan,"  said  Tidmarsh. 
"  Maudie  likes  me  to  go,  and  I'm  damned  if  I'm  not  almost 
beginning  to  like  it  myself.  Jolly  fine-looking  girls  in  the 
choir,  aren't  there  I  I  think  they  ought  to  let  you  smoke 
and  have  a  Scotch  and  soda,  though.  Still,  you  can't 
have  everything." 

Ledgar  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  day  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  with  some  apprehension.  The  contrast  between 
Tidmarsh  married  and  the  Tidmarsh  of  unregenerate 
days  made  the  change  all  the  more  attractive  and  start- 
ling .  .  .  With  all  his  time  on  his  hands  Ledgar  found  life 
at  the  Inn  depressingly  lonely  and  monotonous.  You 
cannot  click  out  copy  unremittingly  from  breakfast  to 
pipe-out.  He  had  moved  now  into  Jelf's  rooms,  a  change 
for  the  better;  but  it  emphasized  his  loneliness.  The 
new  arrival  at  his  own  chambers  was  a  young  barrister 
whose  two  occupations  were  astromony  and  the  playing 
of  the  bassoon.  He  manipulated  globes  spotted  with 
stars ;  spent  much  time  in  spinning  round  revolving  discs 
and  hoops  which  evidently  had  some  connection  with  the 
movements  of  heavenly  bodies.  Awful  groans  and  gurgles 
as  of  aged  hippopotami  dying  of  bronchitis  in  reedy  re- 
cesses rose  to  the  upper  rooms.  Mrs.  Folley  rushed  in  at 
the  first  outburst  with  a  knife  and  a  bottle  of  ipecacuanha 
wine  fully  prepared  either  to  cut  Mr.  Granger  down  or 
otherwise  as  circumstances  might  direct,  Mr.  Granger 
for  the  rest  was  an  extremely  tactitum  person  who  grunted 
his  remarks  as  if  he* were  himself  distantly  related  to  his 
bassoon,  or'at  least.had  caught  it.8ox)m plaint  .  .  .  There  was 
Mrs.  Folley  left.  Her  kindness  now  that  Jelf  had  gone  was 
aggressive  and  almost  ferocious ;  she  found  inspiration  in 
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"  The  Angel  in  the  House,"  Pansy's  Works,  and  "  Minister- 
ing Angels."  She  disarranged  Ledgar's  papers  with  such 
ingenious  care  that  he  found  a  new  occupation  in  rearranging 
them  ;  she  warmed  his  boots  and  slippers ;  he  had  some 
ado  to  prevent  her  cutting  his  envelopes  ;  she  did  actually 
attack  with  a  paper  knife  a  book  which  he  wafi  .>articularly 
anxious  to  preserve ;  she  washed  a  magniticent  collection 
of  labels  from  his  luggage ;  he  found  his  feet  on  a  sultry 
summer  night  in  contact  with  a  hot-water  bottle,  her 
explanation  being  that  she  had  thought  him  looking  a 
little  pale.  Half  a  dozen  times  a  day  she  inquired  about 
his  health,  with  a  solicitude  arguing  an  intense  desire  to 
tamper  medicinally  with  his  food.  And  once  she  asked 
him  to  tea.  Mrs.  Potts  was  coming  ;  Mrs.  Potts,  her  one 
intimate  friend,  a  short,  stout,  dismal  lady  in  blue  glasses 
and  short  skirts  that  gave  her  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  steam  roundabout  which  at  any  moment  might  whistle 
and  revolve.  Mrs.  Potts  moved  in  high  circles ;  she  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  her  husband  might  have  been  a  post- 
man, if  it  were  not  for  varicose  veins,  which  made  him  take 
to  the  whelk  and  winkle  industry  instead.  As  Mrs.  Potts 
was  coming  to  tea,  it  was  extremely  probable  that  she  would 
bring  her  own  winkles. 

Ledgar  declined  the  invitation  ;  and  had  serious  thoughts 
of  bribing  the  cat's-meat  man  who  supplied  the  chambers 
to  woo  and  win  his  benefactress.  It  would  have  been  a 
slight  return  for  all  her  kindness. 

His  loneliness  and  the  irritability  caused  by  Mrs.  Folley's 
attentions — most  of  all,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  his  visit 
to  Tidmarsh,  so  snug  and  happy  in  his  little  Peckham 
home,  resulted  in  Ledgar  paying  a  visit  to  Carne  Bay 
before  autumn  was  fully  merged  in  winter.  Seated  in 
the  train,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  have  admitted 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  altering  his  condition  by  this 
holiday ;  at  the  same  time  his  mind  played  tentatively 
with  the  idea  of  marriage.  Obviously  Carne  Bay  and  ita 
neighbourhood  was  the  lomle  for  him  to  visit  if  any  suili 
idea  were  in  his  mind.  He  noted  that,  like  the  city  of 
Abdera,  all  the  world  around  him  seemed  in  love  with 
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loving.  A  young  couple  evidently  not  long  married 
were  in  the  train  ;  he  noticed  how  soUcitously  the  husband 
provided  his  wife  with  foot-warmer,  papers,  and  tea- 
basket.  A  mother,  radiantly  happy,  was  playing  with 
two  rosy-cheeked  children.  A  honeymoon  couple  entered 
a  second-class  compartment :  the  husband,  of  the  'Arry 
type,  as  he  tipped  the  guard  cautioned  him  to  warn  in- 
truders of  smallpox  and  scarlatina.  A  burly  farmer  and 
his  wife  were  looking  over  the  papers  on  the  bookstall. 
II  'Umph ! "  pointing  to  "  How  to  l)e  Happy  Though  Married," 
"  these  Lunnon  people  doant  know  how  to  live  comfortably 
together  without  reading  a  book  about  it." 

Of  course,  Ledgar  had  no  thought  of  marriage.  He  was 
not  in  love  ;  he  thought  of  that  as  a  disease  which  possibly 
he  might  some  day  catch — a  disease  not  unlike  conversion, 
Avith  unpleasant  results,  and  entailing  sometimes  a  lengthy 
convalescence.  But  he  thought  "It  would  be  rather 
jolly  to  be  buying  papers  now  for  Mary  ;  to  be  arranging 
her  rug  and  foot-warmer ;  to  be  sharing  a  tea-basket  with 
her."  Or  with  Winnie  ?  And  again— instead  of  watching 
the  happiness  of  others,  instead  of  looking  drearily  out 
of  the  windows  at  dreary  vistas  of  yellow  trees,  dull  roofs, 
dismal  streets,  to  be  chatting  amiably  as  the  old  farmer 
and  his  wife  were  doing  about  a  hundred  common  interests 
—with  Mary.    Or  with  Winnie  ? 

He  wondered  how  Mary  would  look  on  a  honeymoon 
tour ;  very  smart,  he  knew,  in  a  fashionably  cut  tailor-made 
costume  ;  a  wife  for  people  to  stare  at  in  admiration  ;  for 
any  husband  to  be  proud  of. 

And  little  Winnie  ?  Would  she  be  very  "  chough  "  at 
being  married  t 

The  train  reached  Came  Bay.  In  summer  time  the 
station  was  crowded  with  lads  and  girls  in  straw  hats, 
Panamas,  flannels,  light  dresses ;  with  strings  of  bucket- 
and-spade  armed  children  tailing  on  to  parents;  with 
piles  of  luggage,  and  porters  trying  strenuously  to  spoon 
up  the  unwary  on  their  trucks.  Fow  it  was  almost  empty, 
and  the  platform  wet  from  recent  rain.  The  lamps  guttered 
and  were  blurred  by  mist. 
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He  found  his  lather  in  an  ahnost  empty  house.    All  the 
children  now  were  off  his  hands.      Erameline  was  married 
to  some  minor  official  of  the  corporation  ;  a  young  man  for 
whom   Ledgar  had  some  antipathy  owing  to  his  nasal 
manner  of  speaking  and  his  truculent  affability.    In  the 
fellow's  manner,  even  to  Ledgar,  there  seemed  just  a  hint 
of  patronage;   he  was  quite  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  conferred  an  honour  on  the  Dunstans  by  marrying 
into  their  family.    One  of  the  other  girls  was  a  nursery- 
governess  ;    another   was   a  typist  at  Abbott's  Forstal 
and  only  came  home  for  week-ends ;   one  boy  was  in  his 
father's  office.     Young  Ab,  now  a  shop-walker,  had  married 
a  young  lady  in  the  flowers  and  feathers.    The  amazing 
thing  was  that  Mr.  Dunstan  really  thought  ho  had  done 
quite  well  by  his  family.    He  was  more  dogmatic,  more 
morose,  more  dictatorial,  than  Ledgar  had  known  him  on 
any  previous  visit.     That  he  was  rea-lly  glad  to  see  his 
son  was,  of  course,  certain ;    but,  as  usual,  he  succeeded 
admirably  in  dissembling  his  love.    His  attitude  always 
did  remind  Ledgar  of  the  plaintive  inquiry,  "  Perhaps  you 
were  right  to  dissemble  your  love,  but  why  did  you  kick 
me   downstairs  ?  "     As    ever  his   conversation   was  the 
small  tittle-tattle  of  the  chapel.    Ledgar  had  sent  him  a 
copy  of  the  book ;   Mr.  Dunstan  had  glanced  at  but  not 
read  it ;  he  thought  it  a  great  mistake  to  have  introducod 
local  people  "  thinly  veiled  "  as  he  put  it,  and  he  considered 
there  was  no  necessity  for  making  people  drink  intoxicants 
and  use  strong  language.     Also,  from  what  he  had  seen  by 
glancing  through  the  pages,  the  book  showed  a  deplorable 
tendency  towards  atheism. 

Ledgar  found  his  meals  with  his  father  almost  as  boring 
as  his  lonely  meals  in  chambers ;  the  two  seemed  to  hav(' 
no  interests  in  common.  In  a  well-meant  endeavour  to 
discuss  literature,  Ledgar  discovered  that  his  father  placed 
Miss  Carrie  Titterton,  the  authoress  of  "  The  Crumbling 
Crucifix  "  and  kindred  works,  on  a  far  higher  footing  than 
Scott  and  Dickens  ard  Thomas  Hardy.  "Now  there's 
someone  who  does  know  how  to  write,  my  boy.  I  was 
reading  a  story  of  hers  in  the  Sunday  Rest.  Mr.  Mastertou 
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put  me  on  to  It ;  he  said  It  was  the  finest  piece  of  literary 
work  he  had  seen  for  years.  He  preached  a  sermon  about 
it.  Why  don't  you  tiy  and  do  something  lilce  that  t  I 
understand  that  her  last  book  went  out  of  print." 

"I've  no  doubt,  father,"  said  Ledgar.  "But  I  don't 
think  I  could  ever  write  like  Miss  Carrie  Titterton." 

"  Try,  my  boy,  try.  You  can't  do  anything  in  this  world 
without  trying." 

As  a  relief,  Ledgar  paid  two  visits ;  to  Ab  and  to  Emmeline. 
He  kissed  perfunctorily  his  sister  and  two  sticky  little 
sous,  one  just  promoted  to  a  skin-tight  jersey  suit,  the 
other  in  a  checkered  skirt  suggesting  vaguely  draughts  and 
an  Italian  organ.  Ledgar  regarded  them  all  from  an 
aloof  standpoint  as  curious  animals  deserving  study. 
They  were  not  very  clean  in  their  habits ;  the  house  was 
slovenly,  mother  and  children  untidy.  He  noted  from 
observation  during  three  meals  that  they  lived  chiefly  on 
tinned  goods,  being  possibly  under  the  delusion  that  they 
were  in  a  converted  lifeboat ;  it  was  an  arrangement 
suiting  the  economy  of  the  household.  There  were  tinned 
salmon  and  tinned  nectarines,  washed  down  by  tinned  coffee 
extract,  for  dinner ;  tinned  shrimps  and  tinned  golden 
syrup  at  tea,  the  milk  being  also  tinned ;  tinned  sar- 
dines and  tinned  pears  for  supper.  Emmeline  inherited 
her  mother's  love  for  bargains ;  it  was  just  possible  she 
might  have  acquired  a  bankrupt  grocer's  stock.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  amazing  conceit  of  themselves  ;  Emme- 
line, presenting  so  awful  a  warning  unblushingly  and  even 
with  triumph,  asked  when  he  proposed  to  follow  her 
example.  Fred^had  some  very  charming  sisters.  Ledgar 
remarked  with  as  little  emphasis  as  possible  that  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them.  Or,  of  course,  suggested 
Emmeline,  there  was  Winnie  Campion ;  though  she 
fancied  if  she  wasn't  already  engaged  she  was  very  near  it. 

"  Oh,  to  whom  !  "  asked  Ledgar. 

"Do  you  remember  Ted  Holdernesst  He's  in  the 
Bank,  you  know,  doing  pretty  well;  I  hear  he's  getting 
a  hundred  and  twenty  a  year,  and  likely  to  get  a  branch- 
managership." 
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Ledgar  remembered  E<ddeme8S  very  well.  He  had  been 
at  school  with  them  ;  his  father  was  a  tailor  in  Montacnte 
Street.  Holdernes.'.  belonged  to  a  type  which  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  Ledgar.  He  aimed  at  being  a 
muscular,  gymnastic,  athletic  Christian.  Men  of  better 
position  taking  that  r61e  carry  sheaves  of  tracts  and  pre- 
sentation booklets  in  their  cricket  bags ;  speak  at  public 
meetings ;  carry  big  Bibles  in  which  it  is  an  honour  for 
converts  to  have  their  names  inscribed ;  give  their  auto- 
graphs to  young  ladies  ;  induce  penitent  people  at  revival 
meetings  to  stand  up  while  all  eyes  are  closed — and,  having 
captured  them,  exhort  them  before  the  eyes  of  all  people 
to  come  out  boldly  now  that  the  great  decision  has  been 
made.  A  mean  trick,  thought  Ledgar ;  not  understand- 
ing that  it  is  probably  the  only  method  by  which  abnor- 
mally obstinate  and  pig-headed  goats  can  be  turned  first 
into  alpacas,  and  then  into  sheep  duly  qualified  for  the  sheep- 
fold.  In  the  walk  of  life  to  which  Ted  belonged,  yon  find 
this  particular  type,  with  rosy  faces  aglow  with  almost 
too  much  health,  in  the  bagatelle  rooms  of  Christian 
Associations ;  driUing  squads  of  little  boys  and  teaching 
them  to  punch  one  another  in  a  godly  way ;  praying  at 
open-air  meetings,  and  dragging  loaiers  out  of  public 
houses.  Eeally  quite  a  good  and  useful  type  ;  but  a  type 
to  which  Ledgar  himself  had  a  strong  objection.  Their 
attitude  always  reminded  him  of  Addison  exhibiting 
himself  to  his  son  as  a  fine  specimen  of  a  dying  Christian. 
"  See  how  a  Christian  can  play  cricket !  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  but  so  can  an  agnostic.  And  even 
a  Sicilian  brigand  has  been  found  shot  dead  after  throat- 
cutting  with  his  missal  marked  at  the  page  *De  Prepa- 
ratione  pro  Bonam  Mortem '  .  .  .  And  even  an  atheist 
or  a  Moslem  has  been  known  to  die  manfully." 

What  Ledgar  hated  more  even  than  the  intellectual 
flippancy  of  Christian  people,  though  he  himself  was  afraid 
to  face  stern  facts  and  stem  realities  with  his  intellect, 
was  the  arrogance  of  ChxiBtian  people,  which  seemed 
always  armed  with  tiie  supercilious,  truculent  menace, 
"  We  are  the  people.  No  one  else  is  right ;  no  one  else 
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knows  what  is  true.    Gome  into  our  ark,  or  be  damned 
to  you." 

"  H'm,"  grunted  Led{^r,  "  1  should  have  thought  she 
might  have  done  better  than  that." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Emmeline,  opening  her  eyes. 
"  I  should  call  her  a  very  lucky  girl." 

Curiously  enough,  the  same  subject  was  broached  at 
Ab's  and  Sarah's.  Sarah  was  of  quite  a  different  nature 
from  Emmeline  ;  a  florid,  young  person,  who  had 
given  young  Ab  a  hand  almost  as  large  and  red  as 
his  own,  and  in  marrying  him  had  simply  turned  her 
activities  from  the  management  of  flowers  and  feathers 
to  the  managing  of  a  husband.  No  slummocking  through 
life  for  her  as  for  Emmeline,  who  beUeved  in  being  happy 
in  a  happy-go-lucky  way.  Sarah  liked  pulling  strings 
and  wearing  trousers.  She  had  her  own  notions  of  etiquette 
and  the  correct  thing ;  generally  they  were  quite  wrong ; 
but  such  as  they  were,  she  insisted  on  them  with  Median 
exactitude.  While  EmmeUne  looked  up  to  Fred,  Ab 
looked  up  to  Sarah.  Sarah  was  so  capable,  so  smart,  so 
efficient.  The  oil  painting  in  the  drawing-room  was  her 
work.  If  anyone  couldn't  see  at  once  that  they  were 
horses,  well  .  .  .  She  had  made  the  cosy  corner  out  of 
sugar  crates.  Did  Ledgar  notice  the  table  ornament  t 
Bice  and  sealing-wax ;  Sarah's  idea  and  work.  She  was 
the  ideal  wife  for  the  ideal  shopwalker.  Armed  with  a 
work  on  etiquette,  by  "  A  Member  of  the  Aristocracy,"  she 
had  given  Ab  lessons  in  deportment ;  he  knew  how  to 
treat  a  Duchess  and  how  to  behave  to  a  fisherman's  wife 
buying  safety  pins.  You  had  to  be  the  essence  of  limp 
deference  and  gentiUty  with  the  one;  with  the  other, 
mildly  jocular  and  very  much  off-hand.  Having  graciously 
allowed  Ab  to  put  her  through  her  paces,  and  having 
been  put  through  his  own  by  Sarah,  Ab  and  Sarah — with 
the  impUed  suggestion  "  You  see  how  happy  and  success- 
ful we  are  " — joined  in  the  inquiry,  "  And  when  are  you 
going  to  follow  our  example,  Ledgar  ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  Winnie's  name,  Sarah  said  that  she 
thought  her  very  pretty  indeed,  and  very  cUo.    The  chic 
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was  pronounced  a8  if  it  were  a  young  hen.  Sarah  had  left 
four  cards  recently  on  the  Campions,  two  for  Ab  and  herself, 
each  for  Mrs.  Campion  and  Winnie.  She  believed  in 
doing  the  correct  thing  .  .  .  Mrs.  Campion  seemed  to 
think  it  rather  a  joke,  but  then,  of  course,  she  could  not 
be  expected  to  know.  Ab  did  not  know  whether  there 
was  really  anything  between  Winnie  and  Ted  Holderness. 
They  were  playing  tennis  together  during  the  summer,  and 
Ted  used  to  take  her  home.  Ab  thought  she  liked  him.  He 
was  keen  enough  .  .  .  When  Ledgar  took  his  leave,  there 
seemed  a  momentary  tension ;  Ab  and  Sarah  exchanged 
dubious  glances.  You  cannot  very  well  pull  out  a  book 
of  etiquette  when  speeding  a  parting  guest.  How  shovld 
you  treat  a  brother  at  the  conclusion  of  a  first  visit  t 
With  a  nervous  "  hem,"  the  kind  of  noise  a  chick  might 
make  on  laying  a  very  tiny  egg,  Sarah  presented  Ledgar 
with  two  cards  from  a  mother-of-pearl  case.  She  pointed 
out  "At  Home,  Third  Thursdays,"  but  explained  that, 
of  course,  Ledgar  would  be  welcome  at  any  time.  It  was 
only  in  case  he  should  happen  to  forget  their  address  .  .  . 

Well,  they  seemed  happy.  At  least  they  had  their 
ideals  and  the  wUl  to  do  what  was  correct.  Mrs.  Potter, 
Sarah's  mother,  was  a  quite  impossible  woman;  five 
or  six  Sarahs  rolled  into  one  ;  a  perfect  Janitscharen- 
mwik  or  1812  Overture  of  loudness.  Ledgar  wondered 
how  far  she  interfered  with  domestic  happiness  ...  At 
all  events,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  going  to  see  Winnie. 

He  thought,  on  his  way,  how  very  simple  it  would  be 
if  he  proposed  to  Mary  Beltinge.  No  difficulty  there  about 
the  absolute  correctness  of  his  wife's  behaviour;  no 
impossible  relations ;  she  had  money  of  her  own,  and 
during  a  recent  visit  to  town  had  actually  been  presented. 
Whereas  if  he  married  Winnie  he  woidd  be  linking  himself 
back  to  his  own  past  and  his  own  relations.  Kinsfolk 
were  a  frightful  nuisance,  in  any  case.  Supposing  Sarah 
were  to  call,  and  a  well-trained  maid  or  page-boy  said 
peremptorily  without  inquiry,  "  Not  at  Home !  "  Or 
poor  old  Emmeline — ^whose  care  was  all  for  husband  and 
for  children,  and  who  dressed  in  the  most  haphazard 
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fashion — supposing  she,  dragging  her  two  grimy  little 
boys  with  her,  were  ordered  round  to  the  tradesman's 
entrance  t  Or  what  would  happen  if  his  father  insiBted 
on  a  fortnight's  visit  to  towu  !  They  might,  of  course, 
play  tiddley-winks. 

Something  deterred  him  from  going  at  once  to  Beltinge. 
Why  was  he  so  many  people  t  And  why  did  he  not  fall 
hotly,  madly  in  love,  like  Fred,  like  Ab  t  Everything 
was  so  simple  then.  You  seemed  to  fall  into  an  ecstatic 
trance — Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt — and,  presto, 
the  whole  affair  arranged  itself;  you  woke  up  to  find 
yourself  married,  in  a  home  of  your  own,  with  a  lifetime 
before  you  in  which  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  He  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  community  in  having  no  nonsense  about 
marriage  exchanges  rach  as  had  been  suggested  by  Tid- 
marsh.  Once  in,  society  took  care  that  there  should  be 
no  nonsense  about  getting  out  again. 

Mia.  Campion  was  in  their  small  parlour,  which  bore 
now  in  its  place  of  honour  a  crayon  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Campion  standing  by  a  bathing  machine.  If  the  word 
were  not  subject  to  abuse,  she  might  have  been  described 
as  an  adventuress ;  at  all  events  she  was  always  sallying 
forth  on  adventure.  She  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  a  neighbouring  town ;  and  was  clad  (old  as  she  was, 
she  always  contiived  to  "retain  youthful  gaiety")  in  a 
cerulean  blue  hat  and  a  white  coat.  It  was  her  standing 
grievance  that  Winnie  would  not  consent  to  be  dressed 
after  her  ideas.  As  usual,  she  had  had  exciting  experiences 
on  her  journey  ;  she  had  overshot  the  station  ;  the  com- 
munication cord  would  not  work ;  when  she  signalled  to 
a  porter  on  the  platform  he  mistook  her  intentions  and 
kissed  his  hand.  A  parcel  overlooked  in  her  hurry  at 
last  to  aUght  made  an  excursion  of  its  own.  It  con- 
tained cheese  and  a  -potk  pie.  Ledgar,  looking  round 
anxiously  for  signs  of  Winnie,  tendered  hor  one  of  Perrin's 
ofiace  jokes.    "  Why  don't  Jews  like  pork  t  " 

"  But  they  do,"  said  Mrs.  Campion.     "  I  knew  a  Jew " 

"But  they're  not  supposed  to.    Because,  you  see,  it 
gives  them  tricky  noses." 
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Mrs.  Campion  did  not  see.  When  he  explained  that  it 
was  a  pun  on  the  name  of  a  disease,  Mrs.  Campion  launched 
into  a  long  narrative  about  some  recent  crops  of  warts, 
which  she  had  cured  by  rubbing  them  with  raw  meat  and 
burjing  it.  As  the  meat  decayed,  the  warts  disappeared. 
One  or  two  were  left,  which  she  exhibited. 

At  all  events,  thought  Ledgar — and  reproached  himself 
with  the  thought — ^Mrs.  Campion  cannot  live  for  ever. 
And  then  Winnie  came  in. 

She  looked  prettier,  fresher  than  ever,  and  seemed  just 
as  curiously  unapproachable.  Not  exactly  that ;  she 
was  certainly  very  pleased  to  see  him,  and  very  amiable 
and  jolly — stiU  .  .  .  Something  seemed  to  stand  l^s  -tween 
the  two  and  childhood.  Winnie  had  made  friends  lately 
with  a  French  lady  living  in  Wind  Hill ;  her  father,  a 
Comte  de  Bellegarde,  had  come  over — with  the  Conqueror, 
w  as  it,  Winnie  t 

"No,  no,  grandma.  With  King  Louis  Philippe.  He 
came  to  England  as  Mr.  Smith,  you  know,  Ledgar ;  they 
stayed  at  the  Bridge  Inn  at  Newhaven.  Mademoiselle 
told  me  about  it.  They  reached  England  early  in  the 
morning,  and  had  breakfast  before  going  up  to  London. 
Mademoiselle  has  been  teaching  me  French  and  water- 
cx)loui  painting;  she's  very  kind.  Perhaps,  some  day, 
I'm  going  for  a  hohday  to  France  with  her." 

"  Show  Ledgar  your  paintings,  my  dear."  With  some 
demur  a  portfoUo  was  produced ;  it  contained  slight  but 
quite  pretty  sketches  of  small  boats  canted  over  at  sunset, 
lichen-covered  cottages,  the  Abbey  rains,  cattle  drinking, 
and  similar  local  scenes. 

"  And  now  sing  your  French  song,  my  dear.  Winnie's 
become  quite — ^what  is  it.  Win  ?  That  word  you  taught 
me  the  other  day  !  Cafd  au  lait  f  She's  become  quite 
caf4  au  lait  since  you  saw  her  last." 

"  Comme  U  faut,  I  suppose  you  mean,  grandma.  There, 
the  kettle's  ready." 

"Never  mind  the  kettle,  my  dear.  W^e  want  to  hear 
your  song." 

She  sat  down  at  last  at  the  piano.  It  was  a  delightful 
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little  song  about  love,  and  fountains,  and  flowers.  One 
imagined  a  setting  of  green  leaves,  of  marble  statues,  of 
plashing  water,  of  silk-clad  gallants  and  their  dames.  Ledgar 
was  carried  away  by  it  into  old  France;  the  France  of 
Watteau,  of  Greuze,  of  Fragonard ;  the  France  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  of  the  Rohans,  of  the  Trianon  and  St.  Cloud. 

But  she  would  not  sing  it  again. 

"  Why  not,  Winnie  ?  You  sang  it  twice  for  Ted  Holder- 
ness.  You  remember  him,  Ledgar!  He  and  his  sister 
were  here  the  other  night." 

"Oh,  was  he  indeed  !  " 

But  Winnie  would  not  sing  again.  She  had  not  a  strong 
voice ;  but  it  was  pure  and  sweet.  Ledgar  wanted  an 
encore.     "  Why  not,  Winnie  f  "  he  pleaded. 

"  Because  tea's  ready." 

They  had  the  old  brown  teapot,  the  old  patch-work  cosy, 
used  in  Mr.  Campion's  day.  No  need  to  cover  up  the  old 
gentleman  now  to  prevent  him  talking  too  much ;  he  was 
covered  up  effectually  and  for  good.  Winnie  was  very 
sweet  and  very  fresh  and  very  charming ;  really,  thought 
Ledgar,  holding  her  up  to  a  quite  hypercritical  standard 
— really  quite  good  form.  But  how  would  she  bear  the 
years  ?  Was  there  even  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  second 
Mrs.  Campion  ?  And  how  long  before  Mrs.  Campion  was 
covered  up,  with  her  misplaced  h's,  her  rough  country 
speech,  her  jokes  and  stories  scarcely  adapted  to  drawing- 
room  consumption. 

They  went  in  the  evening  to  the  pier.  Mrs.  Campion 
declined  to  go.  Ledgar  was  suspicious  of  this  ;  suspicious 
of  the  way  in  which  she  had  referred  to  Holdemess's 
visit  and  the  encore ;  altogether,  he  was  nervous  and  un- 
comfortable. He  wished  Mrs.  Campion  had  not  said 
that  Winnie  would  be  so  "  chough  "  if  she  were  engaged. 
And,  angry  with  himself,  he  shook  himself  as  if  to  shake 
off  the  disquieting  mood ;  supposing  Mrs.  Campion  would 
Uke  him  to  ma.  Winnie  t  Supposing  Winnie  would 
like  to  marry  him  <  Why  not  ?  They  had  been  play- 
mates, sweethearts  always ;  if  anyone  had  the  right  to 
expect  marriage,  who  but  she  t 
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The  pier,  squat  and  black  on  long  black  spidery  legs, 
stood  in  the  wet  sands  and  pools  of  low  tide.  As  children 
they  had  caught  the  aniline  colours  of  the  tar,  floating 
on  the  surface  of  these  pools,  in  their  toy  buckets.  Part 
of  the  pier  was  enclosed  with  sail-cloth,  which  flapped  in  a 
stifflsh  breeze ;  and  here  the  band  was  playing.  The  season 
was  practically  over ;  there  were  very  few  people.  Ledgar 
paid  for  seats  and  programmes ;  they  listened  to  light 
French  music,  and  the  Henry  the  Eighth  dances.  Once, 
in  the  semi-darkness,  Ledgar  tried  to  take  Winnie's  hand, 
but  she  drew  it  back.  He  was  nettled.  Why  should  she 
let  him  do  aU  the  wooing?  He  was  quite  certain  Mrs. 
Campion  had  not  needed  much  encouragement.  The 
pride  with  which  she  had  reported  the  envy  of  the  other 
girls  when  "  Hannah  had  a  beau  at  last "  told  him  that. 

They  walked  back  along  the  sea-front,  which  shone 
aft«r  a  slight  fall  of  rain.  Winnie  did  most  of  the  talking. 
She  chatted  quite  pleasantly,  about  commonplace  affairs. 
Ledgar  walked  on  in  moody  silence.  How  simple  if  he 
were  only  head-over-heels  in  love  with  her !  But  once 
she  said  someone  was  "  a  great  swell  now,"  some  old  school- 
playmate,  the  son  of  Mr.  Cairncross  the  solicitor.  He 
thought,  "  Mary  Beltinge  would  never  call  a  soUcitor's  son 
a  great  swell."  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  Mary  Bel- 
tinge  would  have  said  swell  at  all.  It  was  pretty  enough 
on  Winnie's  lips,  still  ...  Oh,  confound  all  that.  She 
was  Winnie ;  her  light  footsteps  on  the  cobbles  when  they 
left  the  esplanade  itself  sounded  in  his  heart  in  some  odd 
fashion  as  the  footsteps  of  Catriona  on  the  Dutch  quays 
sounded  in  the  heart,  of  David  Balfour.  He  wished  he 
knew  how  it  felt  to  be  in  love. 

Eemembering  Tidmarsh  in  his  embarrassment,  he  took 
his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  and  shielded  a  match  from  the 
wind.  Winnie  stopped ;  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  some 
comment,  but  refrained  from  making  any.  This  was 
encouraging.  A  girl  longing  for  engagement  would  be 
carefid  not  to  resent  a  sUght  Dreach  of  the  conventions. 
He  puffed  in  silence,  while  she  still  chatted.  There  were 
no  people  about  now.  By  and  by  he  stopped  again, 
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and,  with  his  pipe  still  between  his  Ups,  blurted  out,  "  Con- 
sider yourself  engaged." 

He  felt  an  awful  fool  immediately.  The  words  might 
have  come  well  enough  from  Tidmarsh,  addressed  to  Maud ; 
here  somehow  they  fell  flat.  He  wished  he  had  chosen 
some  other  way. 

The  most  appalling  thing  was  that  Winnie  took  no 
notice ;  seemed,  indeed,  not  to  have  heard,  and  went  on 
chatting.  He  wanted  to  say,  "Look  here,  Winnie,"  or 
even  "  Shut  up,  Winnie  ;  can't  you  see  I  want  you  to  marry 
me  t  "  Instead,  he  coughed,  grew  red,  puffed  harder 
and  repeated  so  loudly  and  with  such  emphasis  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  "  CJonsider  yourself  engaged." 

Winnie  did  certainly  hear  at  last.  He  knew,  without 
seeing,  that  her  face  must  have  coloured. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand,  Ledgar.  Do  you 
— ^is  that  meant  for  a  proposal  ^  " 

"  Of  course."  What  a  fool  he  felt !  His  mouth  was  as 
dry  as  a  limekiln.  He  did  an  amazing  thing,  which  he 
could  never  think  of  afterwards  without  a  shudder  of 
consternation  and  horror.  Taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
he  deliberately  spat  on  the  cobbles. 

Winnie  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  this.  They  had  come 
to  the  Campions'  door.  Without  a  word  of  reply  or  ex- 
planation, Winnie  held  out  her  hand. 

Ledgar  took  it,  in  a  grip  so  hard  that  she  could  not 
repress  a  cry  that  brought  an  answering  exclamation,  of 
some  amusement,  from  Mrs.  C«,mpion. 

Yet  the  grip  meant  that  he  felt  he  was  losing  his  hold  of 
her  and  wanted  ^o  get  it  back.  He  had  blundered  fear- 
fully;  made  an  awful  hash  of  things.  Why  couldn't 
she  meet  him  half  way  and  make  it  easy  ? 

"  Well,  aren't  you  going  to  give  me  an  answer,  Winnie  i  " 
Old  Mrs.  Campion  was  chuckling  audibly.  Ledgar  knew 
that  he  was  behaving  like  a  cad  ;  still,  the  thing  was  done. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Ledgar.  It's— it's  of  course,  very 
kind  of  you." 

"  But— but  you  must,  Winnie !    Why  not  t  " 

She  stood  in  the  passage  and  the  light  of  the  oil-lamp 
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aboTe  the  open  door  was  on  her  face.  Her  eyea  were 
inscnitable. 

"  Why  not,  Winnie  t  Is  there  anyone  else  !  Because 
you  and  I " 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  "  But  you  see  I  can't,  because— 
because        " 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked,  impatiently. 

"Edward  Holdemess  asked  me  last  Saturday,  and  I 
accepted  him.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  this  afternoon, 
Grandma,  when  Ledgar  came." 

"  But  Winnie  I "  he  almost  cried.  He  checked  his 
impulse  to  say,  "  the  son  of  a  damned  provincial  tailor." 
There  was  the  fact ;  she  had  accepted  Holdemess.  "  But, 
Winnie — ^you  and  I " 

"  You  are  too  late — a  week,  Ledgar.  .  .  .  And  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  from  you  for  nearly  a  year." 

"  Because  you  were  away  when  I  was  at  Carne  Bay 
last,"  he  was  going  to  say.  But  what  was  the  use  !  Her 
eyes  were  still  inscrutable ;  her  lips,  parted  a  little,  and 
showing  the  perfect  little  teeth,  inscrutable. 

He  stood  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  raised  his 
hat;  and,  putting  his  pipe  into  his  mouth  again,  lit  it 
before  walking  homewards. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Ledgar  let  himself  in  with  his  latchkey.  Mr.  Dunstan 
had  gone  up  to  bed;  the  gilt-faced  clock  between  the 
alabaster  camels  showed  that  it  was  after  ten  o'clock. 
Mr.  Dunstan,  with  great  reluctance,  was  beginning  to 
allow  him  some  license ;  he  only  called  out  now  from  the 
landing,  "  Is  that  you,  Ledgar  1  You're  very  late.  Don't 
forget  to  lock  the  door  and  turn  the  lamps  out  carefully." 
The  parental  instinct  was  so  strong  in  him  that  he  still 
treated  even  his  elder  children  as  helpless  imbeciles. 

Supper  had  been  left  out  on  the  round  table  ;  cold  sausage 
and  rice  with  stewed  apples.  Ledgar  took  a  spoonful 
of  the  apple,  and  then  pushed  his  plate  away.  He  flung 
himself  down  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  dying  fire. 

Winnie  engaged!  Winnie.  .  .  .  Their  lives  had  been 
linked  since  they  were  little  more  than  babies.  By  her 
own  act  she  seemed  to  have  blotted  out  their  childhood. 
It  was  incredible,  impossible.  His  heart  had  given  a  great 
leap  when  the  hint  about  Holdemess  had  suggested  this 
possibility.  But  even  then  it  did  not  seem  a  possibility. 
He  was  not  passionately  in  love ;  he  was  content  to  drift 
on  indefinitely.  Sometimes  in  London— waking  in  the 
loneliness  of  night— he  had  thought  of  her,  and  had  won- 
dered whether  some  such  thing  might  ever  happen.  Of 
course  it  could  not.  Amazing  self-conceit  assured  him 
that  she  could  never  listen  to  any  proposal  from  other 
lips  than  his.  If  he  proposed,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
she  would  wait  indefinitely  ,*and  hope. 

And  now  it  had  come.  Winnie  had  developed  an  un- 
expected mind,  an  unrevealed  will  of  her  own,  apart  from 
his  influence  and  su^estion.  He  did  not  seem  anxious 
to  have  her ;  vsy  well ;  she  would  marry  someone  else. 
It  might  be  common  sense ;  it  was  a  fearful  blow  to  self- 
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esteem.    How,   with   the  memories  of  their  childhood 
could  she  be  content  to  marry  someone  else  t 

He  lit  his  pipe  again ;  the  cIopJe  stmck  eleven.  Al 
that  he  had  lost,  or  was  losing,  came  before  him.  Why 
he  had  been  mad !  Everything  should  have  been  as  simph 
as  possible.  Mrs.  Campion  could  not  live  very  long 
Winnie  had  no  brothers  or  sisters  to  intmde  upon  thei 
happiness  with  i)erpetual  reminder  of  her  origin.  He: 
origin  !  What  did  it  matter  t  Her  very  name  would  b< 
changed  by  their  marriage. 

"  On  such  and  such  a  date,  at  Came  Parish  Church,  bj 
the  Beverend  Percy  Briggs,  M.A.,  Vicar"  (why,  th< 
Campions  were  even  church  people;  the  difficulty  of  j 
chapel  marriage  was  overcome),  "Ledgar,  eldest  son  o 
James  Bunstan,  of  Carne  Bay,  to  Winifred,  daughter  o 
the  late  Bichard  Campion,  also  of  Came  Bay." 

Simplicity  itself!  He  had  often  constructed  such  j 
notice.  But  side  by  side  with  it,  he  had  placed  another 
"  On  such  and  such  a  date,  at  St.  Augustine's,  Beltinge 
by  the  Ecv.  Cecil  Mordaunt,  M.A.,  Vicar,  assisted  by  th( 
Eev.  Arthur  Beltinge,  M.A.,  cousin  of  the  bride,  Ledgar 
eldest  son  of  James  Dunstan,  Esquire,  of  Came  Bay,  t< 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Eeginald  Beltinge,  Esquire 
C.B.,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Beltinge ;  and  grand 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Beltinge  of  Beltinge." 

That  very  evening— only  a  few  hours  back — ^this  hat 
crossed  his  mind.  And  now  it  was  as  far  beyond  the  rang* 
of  possibility  as  marriage  with — ^the  Queen  of  Sheba,  o: 
Mrs.  Boy.  Propose  to  Mary  Beltinge!  Marry  Marj 
Beltinge ! 

He  would  go  to  Winnie,  coax  her,  persuade  her,  orde 
her,  to  give  up  Holdemess  and  marry  him.  He  woulc 
appeal  to  their  memories  of  childhood.  She  should  marrj 
him  ;  she  must.  William  the  Conqueror,  he  had  read 
thrashed  and  tamed  his  bride.  Bichard  Ccbut  de  Lioi 
tore  his  in  the  very  church  from  a  rival's  arms.  Ledgar'i 
power  of  visualization  summoned  up  such  a  scene;  th< 
grey  old  walls  of  Game  Church,  the  glowing  windows 
bronzes,  dark  hatchments ;  Winnie  and  Holdemess  befor( 
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the  jovial  old  vicar  at  the  altar — and  he  striding  in,  sitting 
blaok-visaged  in  his  pew.  "  K  any  man  can  show  any  jnst 
cause  why  they  may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together, 
let  him  now  speak,  or  else  hereafter  for  ever  hold  his 
peace." 

"  I !  I  forbid  the  marriage !  Because  me,  and  none 
other,  you  love  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Very  fine.  Very  dramatic.  A  little  theatrical,  perhaps. 
.  .  .  Yes,  but  an  uncomfortable  feeling  confronted  him  that 
Winnie  really  had  a  mind  and  will ;  that  she  might  not 
submit  tamely  to  his  dictation  and  go  home  with  him. 
Those  inscrutable  eyes  would  speak  plainly  enough  then, 
if  her  lips  did  not.  "  No,  you  were  too  late — a  week.  .  .  . 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  Edward  now."  As  inflexible, 
perhaps  in  a  sense  as  just,  as  those  scriptural  passages, 
"^010  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is  the  day  of  $alvaiion." 
"  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts" 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  raked  together  the  fire. 
Twelve  o'clock.  Lighting  another  pipe,  he  went  into  the 
kitchen.  On  the  top  shelf  of  the  larder  was  a  bottle 
marked  in  red  ink  and  large  letters  : 

POISON.     NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTERNALLY. 

It  was  brandy,  kept  by  his  father  for  medicinal  purposes. 
He  drank  a  quarter  of  the  contents.  Coming  badk,  he 
raked  together  the  embers  of  the  fire.  "It's  cursedly 
cruel,"  he  muttered.  Because  he  saw  that  every  week 
now,  every  day,  would  widen  the  breach  between  them. 
Holderuess  would  bind  himself  to  Winnie  with  each  kiss, 
each  gift,  each  visit.  They  would  go  on  the  pier  together, 
to  theatres  together,  on  picnics  together.  Mrs.  Campion, 
who  had  smiled  on  him  as  a  potential  husband,  would 
smile  on  the  newcomer.  Piece  by  piece,  the  contents 
of  their  home  would  be  brought  together.  Every  scrap  of 
linen,  every  chair,  every  bit  of  china  bought  for  furniture 
would  be  another  argument  why  their  engagement  should 
be  indissoluble.    It  would  not  be  fair  now  to  Edward. 

He  clenched  his  fist,  and,  pipe  still  between  his  teeth, 
hissed  out  an  argument  to  the  Creator.    A  challenge, 
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rather,  a  qnestion,  a  cunie  bitter  as  thoM*  he  had  heard 
from  maddened  lips  at  Canford  Ix)dge.  "  God,  if  you're 
thertf  why  do  you  make  a  world  like  thii  f  I  never  asked 
to  be  bom.  You  trap  me  in  your  blasted  universe;  give 
me  this  nature ;  then  bring  all  this  suffering  upon  me. 
Why  can't  you  make  things  simple  !  Wl.y  can't  you  make 
a  boy  fall  head  over  heels  in  love  like  others  t  Give  him 
common  sense  t  Give  him  resolution  T  Look  at  this 
trap  we're  in.  He  loves  her ;  I  love  her — always  have 
loved  her,  and  we  were  little  playmates  together.  She 
doesn't  love  him.  She  likes  him  ;  she  may  grow  to  love 
him  .  .  .  But  not  in  the  same  way,"  he  said  fiercely. 
'*  It'll  never  be  the  same  thing  .  .  .  Oh,  curse  You,  curse 
You,  curse  You  and  Your  universe  !  " 

"  Ledgar,"  came  Mr.  Dunatan's  voice  from  above, 
"  what  a  noise  you're  making !  Why  don't  you  go  to 
be4 1    It  must  be  nearly  one  o'clock." 

"  All  right,  father." 

*•  Don't  forget  the  lamps  and  the  front  door." 

"  All  right." 

"  Ledgar !  " 

•'  Yes  !  " 

"  Mind  you  put  the  chain  up  on  the  front  door." 

"  Yes,  yes." 

He  went  up  to  bed  at  last.  Half  the  night,  he  lay 
awake  in  misery  ;  woke  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  which 
was  incomprehensible  until  thought  cleared ;  then  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  day  was  darkened. 

He  went  up  to  town  three  days  later,  without  seeing 
Winnie  again ;  without  seeing  Mary  Beltinge.  Mrs.  PoUey 
was  Boftering  from  one  of  her  periodic  heart  attacks.  She 
contrived  to  cook  a  meal  on  his  arrival ;  charred  steak, 
and  potatoes  fried  almost  to  cinders.  One  of  the  lodgers 
told  him  that  during  his  absence — no  doubt  while  the  heart 
attack  was  in  gestation — she  had  been  found  wandering 
in  the  corridors  and  pouncing  out  upon  the  unwary  in 
Bemi-darkne«s  with  the  ominous  question,  "Are  you 
I>repared  to  die  f  " 

^Ledgar  went  to  an  old  desk  brought  from  the  prophet's 
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oiuunbOT  at  tbe  Orctoent,  and  nunmaged  among  iti  oon* 
tonta.  He  found  a  tonq)  of  paper,  orumpled  and  flnog 
into  the  gntter  long  ago— and  then  recovered. 

"a   few   weeks   after   Winnie   Campion'i   engagement, 
Ledgar  received  a  letter  from  the  Medical  Superinten- 
dent at  Oanford  Lodge  informing  him  of  Mr.  Muttleboy's 
death.    He  went  down  immediately  and  found  his  uncle 
on  the  tlab  in  the  mortuary,  stripped,  and  with  a  label 
bearing  his  name  tied  by  string  to  his  big  toe.    A  young 
man  with  a  sharp  nose  and  ribs  sticking  out  like  the  hoops 
of  a  barrel  lay  on  one  side  of  him  ;  on  the  other,  an  elderly 
man,  with  patches  of  red  still  on  his  expressionless,  wooden- 
looking  face,  which  was  almost  covered  with  yellow  hair. 
Of  course,  Aunt  Bliaa  lay  under  her  granite  waiting  to 
receive  her  husband ;  in  death  he  had  a  last  home  consonant 
with  the  faded  glories  of  the  Orescent.    A  charge-attendant 
took  Ledgar  to  a  row  of  lockers,  and  turned  the  key  in  one 
containing  a  few  treasures,  spindrift  and  wreckage  of  a 
life;    papers  and  letters,  his  presentation  watch,  a  ring 
given  him  by  Aunt  Eliza,  boxes  of  dominoes  and  ludo ;  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  a  false  nose  he  appeared  to  have  worn 
at  Christmas.    These  were  handed  over.     The  chaplain 
had  been  with  Mr.  Muttleboy  at  the  end;    perhaps  Mr. 
Dnnstan  would  like  to  see  him  1  ...  He  shook  hands 
three  or  four  times  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who  asked 
after  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  distressed  to  hear 
that  he  had  none ;   then  took  a  seat  in  a  small  room  and 
waited. 

The  chaplain  entered  at  last;  a  young  man,  tall  and 
holding  himself  very  erect.  His  military  bearing  preju- 
diced Ledgar  at  first  sight;  he  had  his  own  conception 
of  the  prison  and  asylum  chaplain.  But  at  sight  of  him 
the  new  arrival  stopped,  started,  uid  exclaimed : 

"  By  Jove !    It's  Ledgar." 

"  Gordon !    Why,  I  thought  you  were  in  the  Gunners." 

"  So  I  was.    ^  chucked  it  the  end  of  last  year.    Never 
expected  to  find  me  a  parson,  I  bet!    W^oli,  nor  did  L 
ever  been  converted  1  .  .  .  Oh,  lb 
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pardon  "—Gordon  flushed— "I'm  not  asking  yon  an 
impertinent  question.  I'm  talking  about  myself.  Perhaps 
you  heard  I  was  down  with  enteric  last  yeart  Pretty 
bad ;  they  thought  I  was  going  to  peg  out.  The  rotten 
drainage,  I  expect  ...  I  had  a  fairly  long  convalescence ; 
it  wasn't  half  bad,  flowers,  and  grapes,  and  a  ripping  little 
nurse  to  look  after  me.  I  think  I  caught  it  from  her. 
Conversion,  I  mean.  I  didn't  get  it  badly ;  only  a  mild 
case ;  still,  I  fancy  I  got  it.  Funny  sort  of  feeling ;  I 
can't  explain  it  at  all.  Only  afterwards  you  look  differently 
at  things.  At  first  I  wanted  to  keep  gassing  about  it; 
and  the  other  convalescents  had  to  chuck  things  at  me  and 
sit  on  me  to  keep  me  quiet.  But  I  used  to  think  a  lot, 
especially  at  night.  We  were  lying  out  in  the  open  then, 
on  a  verandah  in  the  hospital  It  was  rather  jolly ;  heaps 
better  than  being  indoors.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
beds,  all  in  a  row.  I  had  a  cheerful  young  beggar  on  one 
side  of  me  who  used  to  drive  me  nearly  raving  about  all 
the  jolly  things  outside ;  he'd  go  over  a  sort  of  catalogue ; 
I  could  hear  him  muttering,  '  Boast  pork  and  apple  sauce ; 
plum  pudding  and  mince  pies ;  goose ;  lobster  mayon- 
naise ;  steak  and  kidney  pudding  with  oysters '  (this 
seemed  to  be  a  favourite  with  him ;  he  said  it  several 
times,  and  always  smacked  his  lips  over  it),  '  port,  sherry, 
champagne,  Benedictine,  cherry  brandy,  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes,  Q[?urkish  coffee — ever  tried  the  coffee  at  Manoni'Si 
Beltinge  t  '* 

"  *  Oh,  shut  up,'  I  used  to  say. 

"  •  Stalls  at  the  Olympic.  Hansom,'^8ir_!  Pretty  giris, 
diamonds,  dances — claret  cup ' 

"  •  Oh,  do  shut  up.*    » 

"  And  then  they'd  bring  me  out  my  soda  and  milk  or 
beef-tea ;  and  if  I  didn't  look  slippy  the  chap  on  the  other 
Ride  might  collar  that.  He  was  religious ;  always  dnging 
hymns  and  holding  open-air  services  to  himself.  It  was 
like  being  between  the  world,  flesh  and  devil,  and — ^and 
the  other  thing,  you  know.  We  lay  out  there  all  day  and 
all  night.  It  was  pretty  dark  at  night ;  just  a  couple  of 
dim  electric  lamps,  and  the  ^ight  watchman's  lantern. 
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He  was  a  very  decent  young  fellow,  with  red  halt ;  he  aat 
at  a  table,  with  a  clock  and  a  book.  Every  now  and  then 
he  had  to  get  up  and  peg  some  kind  of  automatic  machine 
that  let  them  know  he'd  been  awake  all  night.  We  got 
quite  chummy.  Sometimes,  when  all  the  other  patients 
were  asleep,  he'd  put  a  pipe  on,  and  make  me  a  cigarette, 
and  I'd  sit  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  and  smoke  it.  Once  or 
twice  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  dock  so  that  he  could  have 
lorty  winks.  It  was  awfully  weird  out  there,  with  the 
dim  light,  and  the  fellows  all  sleeping,  and  the  clock  tick, 
tick,  ticking.  One  of  the  patients  must  have  had  some- 
thing on  his  conscience  in  his  past  life  ;  he'd  been  in  India 
and  Egypt ;  I  heard  him  cry  out  once  in  his  sleep,  *  I 
didn't  kill  him  !  It's  a  lie ;  I  swear  it's  a  lie ;  I  didn't 
kill  him.' 

"  I  saw  all  the  sunsets  and  all  the  sunrises.  Queer  to 
see  the  trees  grow  dim,  and  get  black,  and  almost  disappear, 
and  then  come  out  again.  I  never  saw  such  coloiirs  as 
we  hnd  in  some  of  the  skies.  Gold,  silver,  purple,  crimson, 
orange.  And  the  shapes.  Clouds,  I  mean  ;  like  mountains 
covered  with  snow ;  and  then  like  heathery  islands  in 
blue  seas ;  or  blue  islands  in  heathery  seas ;  and  sometimes 
the  seas  were  gold,  and  sometimes  the  islands  were  gold. 
Forests,  too  .  .  .  I'm  no  good  at  descriptions.  I  can't 
preach  for  nuts.  Every  now  and  then  another  man  would 
come  round  swinging  his  lantern.  The  rain  and  the  wind 
blew  in  on  us ;  sometimes  it  was  bitter  cold  ;  but  we  were 
all  right  under  our  blankets.  Of  course  they  couldn't 
keep  any  pictures  on  the  walls,  but  there  were  some  inside 
in  the  hospital ;  INelson  and  his  mother,  Wellington  and 
his  French  schoolmaster — ^we  had  them  in  our  nursery 
at  Beltinge.  Well,  you  know,  all  that  sort  of  thing  makes 
a  fellow  think  .  .  .  Ever  thought  about  the  soul  at  all, 
Ledgar  t  Whether  we've  got  one,  I  mean,  and  what 
it's  like!  I'm  not  trying  to  have  you.  If  ever  I  find 
myself  starting  shop  I  always  say  to  myself,  '  Chuck  it, 
Gk)rdon,  my  boy.  If  you  are  a  blooming  parson,  you 
might  remember  you  were  once  a  gentleman.'  " 

Gordon's  eyes  refuted  the  accusation  against  his  cloth. 
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Ledgvr  was  even  more  snrinrised  than  at  seeing  him  in 
clerical  collar,  waistcoat  and  soft  hat,  to  notice  how  little 
the  change  had  affected  him.  He  was  stiU  the  same 
Gordon  ;  and  would  quite  obviously  have  made  no  bones 
about  routing  his  Bishop  out  of  a  Ubrary  in  rain  or  snow 
to  show  him  round  the  stables,  if  he  thought  his  duty 
lay  in  that  direction.  ^^ 

"  I  used  rather  to  look  down  on  parsons,  you  know, 
Gordon  went  on ;  "I  don't  now.  I  think  it's  a  damned 
sight  harder— great  deal  harder,  I  mean— for  one  to  be  a 
gentleman  or  even  a  decent  chap  at  all.  You  know  the 
old  yarn  about  the  humorist  who  couldn't  ask  people  to 
pass  the  potatoes  without  their  roaring  with  laughter  t 
Well,  very  often  what  you  say  isn't  taken  seriously  at  all, 
because  of  your  cloth.  People  think,  'Of  course,  he's 
bound  to  say  that.'  If  you  don't  say  exactly  what  they 
expect  you  to  say,  they  either  exclaim  'How  odd!'  or 
else  jump  on  you.  It  must  be  simply  awful  too  for  a 
nervcns  man.  People  axe  always  watching  for  the  clerical 
twang ;  I've  noticed  that  when  I've  been  travelling.  It 
almost  makes  you  drop  into  it." 

"That's  very  often  their  own  fault,"  said  Ledgar. 
"  Only  the  oth«r  day  I  was  in  a  carriage  with  a  lot  of  them 
coming  from  some  conference.  They  didn't  talk  like 
normal  human  beings.  It  was  like  a  cage  of  very  pious 
parrots  imitating  human  speech." 

"I  know,"  said  Gordon.  "It's  positively  sickening. 
Our  Vicar  now— he's  just  hke  some  old  lady  with  her  mouth 
full  of  pins.  And  of  course,  we  are  more  or  less  old  ladies. 
We're  like  so  many  Charley's  Aunts ;  if  there's  any  fun 
going  on,  we're  kept  behind  the  screen,  and  have  to  ask 
'  What  was  that  one  t '  " 

Ledgar  quoted  Eostand;  the  sentinel  ordeied  to  play 
a  lively  tune  if  a  woman  drew  near,  a  solemn  one  for  a 
man— and  playing  both  at  the  entry  of  a  monk. 

"  Well  ...  I  was  talking  about  the  soul,"  said  Gordon. 
"One  night  I  saw  my  ^ght-watchman  wa«  reading  a 
book,  as  usual,  and  1  adted  him  what  it  was.  It  was  some 
fusty  old  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  im- 
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mortality.  He  uaed  to  read  that  one  night,  and  the 
next  The  Pink  'Un,  and  the  POiean ;  took  them  in  tnrni, 
juit  to  keep  his  mental  balance.  Now  have  yon  any 
notion  what  the  soul's  like!  The  neareat  I  can  get  is 
that  it's  like  a  new  watch  given  to  a  boy.  If  he  keeps  it 
In  order,  dusts  it,  doesn't  knock  it  about,  regulates  it, 
gets  it  oiled  and  cleaned  properly,  it'll  be  joUy  useful  to 
him  and  will  last  for  ever.  When  he's  about  among  other 
people,  he'll  always  have  his  watch  to  help  him  keep  his 
appointments.  But  if  he's  going  to  chip  the  case  about 
to  see  what  metal  it's  made  of ;  and  tear  it  open  to  keep 
seeing  the  wheels  go  round,  and  begin  taking  bits  of  it  to 
pieces  to  see  how  it  works,  it  won't  work  satisfactorily  at 
all  .  .  .  And  if  he  keeps  on  pulling  it  to  pieces  and  taking 
out  the  screws  that  held  it  together  (principles,  you  know), 
one  day  there'll  be  a  terrific  bang  and  whirr,  and  the  spring*!! 
fly  out,  and  everything  will  bust  up ;  and  then  he  won't 
have  any  watch  left." 

"I  suppose  the  one  who  pulls  it  all  to  pieces  will  be 
Anti-Christ,"  said  Ledgar,  reflectively. 

"  Eh  f  Who's  he  1  Oh,  I  know,  of  course  ...  I 
don't  believe  in  liim,  though.  I  think  there's  a  jolly  lot 
of  Tommy -rot  in  the  Bible.  My  theory  about  Bevelation 
is  that  St.  John  had  to  live  on  crabs  and  lobsters  and  other 
kinds  of  shellfish  at  Patmos,  and  got  chronic  indigestion. 
I  trotted  that  out  in  a  sermon,  and  there  was  the  dickens 
to  pay  about  it." 

"  I  thought  you  were  diaplain  here,  though !  "  said 

Ledgar. 

I-  "  So  I  am.  But  I'm  curate  down  in  the  village  as  well. 
It  all  came  out  of  tliat  time  in  hospital.  Lying  there 
tliinking  al)Out  things,  it  seemed  to  me,  *I'm  jolly  keen 
on  the  army  and  all  that;  but  I  wonder  if  I'm  really 
doing  the  best  I  can  with  my  lif e  t '  You  see  everyone 
there  was  being  useful.  There  were  the  maids  sonbbing 
the  wards,  awfully  busy  ;  the  nurses  always  at  it,  and  not 
pleasant  work  for  girls  to  do,  you  know ;  and  the  doctors- 
ail  helping  people.  While  I  was  simply  going  on  and  off 
parade,  going  to  parties  and  picnics,  dealing  out  0.B.'8 
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like  the  King  himself— month  after  month.  Always 
getting  ready  for  a  scrap  that  never  came  off.  A  little 
while  ago  lots  of  our  chaps  said  there  was  going  to  be  a 
big  European  bust-np  ...  Do  you  think  so  t  " 

"I  don't  know.    Jelf,  the  man  I  lived  with,  thought 
there  would  be." 

"Some  of  them  were  quite  certain  about  it;    said  it 
was  a  known  fact  that  across  the  water  they  had  a  toast 
'To  the  Day,'  which  meant  when  they  would  smash  up 
England.    I  thought  it's  not  much  good  waiting  for  the  ofE- 
chance.    If  it  does  come,  I  know  what  I  know— and  what 
I  know  I  knew  a  good  many  months  ago — and  in  any 
case  I  can  always  enlist  and  do  my  bit.    But  if  I  went 
in  for  the  Church,  I  might  do  some  good  with  my  life  .  .  . 
I  like  it.    The  Vicar  is  really  a  dear  old  chap ;    we've 
a  few  gentlefolk  :  but  most  of  them  are  poor  people.    My 
sermons  just  about  touch  their  level.    I  talk  to  them, 
same  as  I'd  talk  to  anyone  else.    I've  got  into  two  or  three 
awful  rows  with  the  Vicar  and  some  of  the  richer  people, 
but  the  others  seem  to  like  it.    I  tell  'em  not  to  bother 
their  heads  too  much  with  thinking,  but  just  to  do  their 
bit  as  Christ  did  His— but  His  was  a  bigger  bit  than  theirs 
— a  little  more  work  than  they  need  do  for  their  wages ; 
not  to  mind  looking  after  a  neighbour's  baby  (the  women, 
of  course) ;  to  carry  a  bag  for  any  old  party  without  wanting 
a  tip ;   to  ask  their  friends  in  to  tea  now  and  then ;   to 
teach  their  boys  to  fight  and  play  cricket— you  know.    And 
above  all,  not  to  think  other  people,  Dissenters  or  even 
Atheists,   are  going  to  perdition.    Because,  if  they  do, 
they'll  go  there  themselves.    I  tell  them  God  will  forgive 
anyone  but  the  slacker.    The  slacker  who  pretends  that 
he's  doing  his  bit  is  the  one  person  God  can't  forgive. 
If  I  believed  in  Anti-Christ,  I  should  say  he  was  the  com- 
plete slacker  ...  Oh,  I  say,  I  got  into  awful  hot  water 
the  other  day  about  foreign  missions.    I  said  most  of  them 
were  simply  too  damned  silly  for  words.    So  they  are. 
Of  courv,  I  didn't  exactly  put  it  iu  that  way.    But  we 
send  out  a  lot  of  half-educated  young  men  and  women 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  beliefs  of  the  people 
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they'U  encounter—I  mean  without  the  least  intelligent 
knowledge  and  understanding— and  they  stuff  Christianity 
down  their   throats   just   as   people   cram   prize  geese. 
Why,   sometimes  these  people  held  their  faiths   when 
Christianity  was  in  its  cradle.    Yet  all  that  their  fathers 
have    taught    them    is    chucked    overboard    as    super-. 
Btitious  rubbish.    It's  not.    It's  just  as  sensible  in  its 
way  as  Christianity.    Tou  want  to  graft  on  to  a  Codhng 
your  'TampUng'  or   your  Golden  Pippin;    well,  they 
either  try  to  pull  their  tree  down  altogether  or  tell  them 
it's  a  Crab  and  no  use.    I  did  say  I'd  sometimes  thought 
I'd  like  to  eat  a  little  missionary.    They  held  a  male 
mothers'  meeting  over  me ;    some  of  them  ahnost  wept. 
They  said  I'd  pained  them  inexpressibly.    I  bet  they  ate 
just  as  much  breakfast  the  next  morning,  for  all  that.^ 

"  This  Asylum  work  is  a  sort  of  make-weight,  don't  you 
know.    I  like  it.    I  feel  I'm  in  my  right  place  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  perhaps.    There's  not  much  screw  and  there's  a 
fair  amount  of  work;  between  you  and  me  the  Asylum 
people  are  most  frightfully  stingy  to   their  chaplains. 
Oh,  I  say,  there  was  a  funny  thing  the  other  day.    I 
went  into  one  of  the  wards,  and  an  attendant  got  up  to 
open  the  door ;  but  he  sat  down  again,  and  I  heard  him 
say  to  another  man,  *  Oh,  it's  only  the  bloody  parson.' 
When  I  was  going  out,  he  did  condescend  to  get  up.  *  Please 
don't  trouble,'  I  said,    'it's  only  the  bloody  parson.' 
Of  course,  I  didn't  report  him.    Oh,  I  was  going  to  say,  I 
like  all  these  queer  old  remnants  of  humanity.    They're 
like  the  rubbish  and  wreckage  you  find  on  the  beach  after 
a  big  storm.    Life's  knocked  them  about  so  much  ;   and 
a  lot  of  them  weren't  much  good  even  when  they  were 
launched.      You    should    see    our    congregation.     Men 
and  women  with  odd  legs,  broken  noses,   no   legs,   no 
noses,  deaf  people,  dumb  people,  one-armed  people,  people 
with  hare-lips,  dub-feet,  birthmarks,  goitres.    A  job  lot. 
One  tries  to  And  out  something  about  them,  and  there 
are  all  sorts  of  odd  ways  in  which  you  can  make  them  a  bit 
happier.    Take  a  Scotsman  living  in  some  outof-the-way 
part  of  the  Grampians,  say,  a  copy  of  his  local  paper. 
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Give  a  broken-down  jockey  a  picture  of  an  old  raoehone 
to  stick  np  over  his  bed.  .  .  .  There's  a  Konoonformist 
Chaplain  and  a  Roman  CathoUo;  both  decent  sorts.  Bnt 
nearly  all  Innatios  belong  to  the  Ghnrdi  of  England." 

"But  Uncle  Ab  was  a  Nonconformist.  How  was  it 
yon  saw  him,  Gordon  1  " 

"  Ob,  yes ;  I  was  jabbering  on,  wd  I  quite  forgot  what 
you  came  about.  I'd  got  quite  chummy  with  him,  and 
Mr.  Broadbent  happ^ied  to  be  away  for  a  day  or  two. 
People  aren't  rery  particular  when  they  are  dying.  He 
was  a  dear,  good,  simple  old  soul,  your  Uncle.  I  don't 
often  pray  with  people,  but  I  started  to  with  him — and  it 
was  just  like  putting  a  penny  in  a  slot;  I'd  no  sooner 
started  than  he  was  off  on  his  own  account.  I  should 
think  he  must  have  been  a  good  hand  at  it  once." 

"Oh,  he  used  to  lead  in  prayer  a  good  deal  at  the 
chapel." 

"Well,  he  prayed  for  me,  and  the  doctors,  and  the 
attendants,  and  he  prayed  that  the  Medical  Superint^ident 
might  experience  a  chMige  of  heart  which  would  make  him 
see  the  stupidity  of  thinking  there  was  nothing  inside  a 
man  but  his  machinery.  And  then  he  prayed  for  the  other 
patients,  and  prayed  (because  he  seemed  to  get  over  the 
delusion  about  his  wife  at  the  end)  tiiat  he  might  soon 
meet  her  again.  And  then  he  turned  round,  wiUi  a  sort 
of  wink  at  me,  and  said,  '  She'll  be  awfully  angry  with  me 
for  being  so  late.  My  wife  was  a  holy  terror  if  you  broke 
the  rules  of  the  house;  and  I  daresay  they're  rather 
perticular  in  heaven.'  " 

Gordon  said  that  he  was  living  in  the  village,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  away ;  he  hoped  Ledgar  would  be  able 
to  come  to  tea.  Near  the  door  Ledgar  again  stopped  to 
shake  hands  three  times  with  ibe  mahogany-topped  old 
gentleman,  and  then  was  intercepted  by  the  man  who 
on  his  first  visit  had  implored  him  to  effect  his  release. 
"Sorry  to  hear  about  your  loss,  sir.  We  all  respected 
Mr.  Muttloboy  very  much.  He  came  down  once  to  the 
bottom -end  and  played  draughts  with  me." 

"  What's  your  opinion  of  leUial  ch«nb«ni,  Gordon  f  " 
Hi 
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aflked  Ledgar,  as  they  walked  down  the  drive.  "For 
instauce,  as  a  means  of  clearing  out  the  bottom -end. 
Here's  a  lot  of  hnman  rubbish,  some  of  it  very 
miserable.  It's  ordered  about  ;  it's  no  earthly  use 
to  anyone;  yet,  whatever  happens,  it  must  not  be  en- 
couraged to  die.  A  man's  so  sick  of  it  aU  that  he'd  do 
anything  to  make  away  with  himself— they've  had  several 
attempts  here.  Supposing  he  did,  the  money  he  costs 
would  be  saved  to  his  relatives ;  no  one  would  miss  him  ; 
he'd  be  forgotten  in  a  couple  of  days.  It  would  simply 
mean  that  there  would  be  one  less  going  in  and  out,  in  and 
out,  year  after  year  ...  I  know  what  I  should  do.  I'd 
send  a  couple  of  attendants  down  to  the  bottom -«id  one 
fine  evening  with  baskets  of  oranges,  nuts,  screws  of  tobacco, 
cheap  ties,  and  Woodbines.  For  one  evening  of  their 
lives  they  should  have  a  high  old  time.  Then  instead  of 
* AllUp  To  Bed,'  the  charge  shoukl  call  out,  ' All  Up  To 
The  Lethal  Chamber.'  The  asyhim  band  should  play 
something  cheerful;  not  Chopin  or  HandeL  'Flaying 
up  the  feet  of  the  Army,'  they  caUed  it  in  Napoleon's 
time.  By  the  next  morning,  the  bottom-end  would  be 
swept  and  garnished,  and  the  whole  TwoWem  of  it  settled." 

"  Would  it  t  "  asked  Gordon.  "  I'm  not  so  sure  about 
that.  For  one  thing,  you  know  what  happened  when 
the  place  was  swept  and  garnished  in  the  Bible.  No; 
you  haven't  the  right  to  do  it ;  the  principle  of  the  thing's 
involved.  Your  duty  is  to  look  after  them  and  keep  them 
out  of  mischief ;  whether  they  are  any  use  or  not  is  no 
busin«»  of  yours.  You  can't  see  underneath.  You  can't 
see  what  strings  and  wires  there  are  under  the  surface 
which  may  make  ev«i  these  beings  of  some  account  in 
the  scheme  of  things  .  .  .  There's  my  church.  Oh,  I 
forgot  to  say  I'm  expecting  Mary  this  afternoon  for  the 
week-end."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "Jove,  I  didn't 
know  it  was  so  late.  We'd  better  go  straight  on  to  the 
station.    She'll  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  If  properly  cared  for  could  they  not  be  made  of  some 
use  in  the  existing  scheme  of  things  Y  "  wondered  Ledgar. 

Mary  urived,  and  tbey  went  back  to  the  Tillage.    The 
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High  street  lay  in  a  hoUow  of  hills  covered  with  pineg  and 

flrs.    Here  and  there  blue  smoke  curled  upwards;    the 

Tillage  seemed  to  consist    mostly  of  inns  with  battered 

and  ancient  signs.    It  showed  no  signs  of  great  prosperity. 

There  was  a  photographer's,  with  a  frame  outside  holding 

photographs  so  atrocious  that  they  seemed  to  say  quite 

audibly,  "  You  see  what  you  let  yourself  in  for  if  you  come 

here.    We    warn    you."    Underneath    was    a    gruesome 

notice.    '  Children  executed  at  half  prices.'    Several  small 

shops  displayed  uninviting  goods.    In  the  tiny  window  of 

the  fishmonger's  languished  half  a  dozen  herrings  and  a  score 

of  shrimps ;  you  could  imagine  the  appeal,  "  Please  don't 

buy  us.    We're  all  he  has.    His  ewe  lambs,  in  a  way." 

Some  unhappy  joints  and  a  pig's  head  with  glazed,  sorrowful 

eyes  hung  from  hooks  in  the  butcher's.    The  pig  had  a 

curiously  apologetic  look.    You  fancied  it  saying  to  its 

executioner  (as  a  sixteenth  century  old  lady  did  to  hers) 

"  I  must  apologize  for  having  such  a  tough  neck."  .  .  . 

The  draper's  shop  was  more  imposing.    But  most  imposing 

of  all,  because  cyclists  were  the  chief  customers  in  the 

village,  was  a  really  well-stocked  confectioner's. 

"I  got  rooms  here,"  said  Gordon,  "because  it's  so 
Tipping  when  you  have  tea  to  be  able  to  come  down  and 
spear  your  own  cakes.  They're  quite  nice  people,  too. 
Sometimes  I  go  down  into  the  shop  and  help  serve ;  it's 
rathei  amusing  to  hav3  a  chat  with  some  of  these  cycling 
folk.  There's  another  lodger  beside  mysdf.  She's  an 
old  lady,  getting  on  for  her  century;  she  looks  nearly 
a  thousand.  But  she's  as  sharp  as  needles,  and  awfully 
good  spojt.  Her  people  were  in  quite  a  good  position. 
She's  told  me  quite  a  lot  about  the  old  days.  She  saw 
Boney  once  at  Boulogne ;  she  was  held  up  by  highwaymen 
while  going  to  Exeter  by  coach ;  she  used  to  know  old 
Queen  Charlotte.    My  rooms  are  upstairs." 

They  were  quite  comfortable  rooms,  well  furnished. 
There  were  some  good  engravings  on  the  walls ;  Ledgar 
noticed  particularly  a  set  by  Frith :  a  company  promoter 
in  his  office— a  great  reception  at  his  house— a  clergyman 
and  his  family  confronted  by  ruin  through  their  speculation 
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-the  promoter  in  the  dock.  A  case  contained  books, 
Bome  of  them-not  very  many-theological.  An  Americ^ 
organ  stood  in  one  comer.  On  the  waUs  "»d  »n»nteWidl 
wOTe  plates,  dishes  and  smaller  pieces  of  Lowestoft,  Chelsea 
and  Meissen  ware,  and  a  smaU  vase  of  Crown  Derby.  ^^ 

Mary  was  obviously  pleased  to  see  Ledgar  again.  Its 
agrSnce  I  have  seen  yon,"  she  said.  "  What  fo  you 
mnk  of  Gordon  entering  the  church  1  I  don't  think  it  s 
half  so  nice  as  having  a  soldier  brother.  You  don  t  know 
how  awfuUy  good  I  have  to  be  now.    Oh,  here  comes  tea. 

"oSTthe  beginning  of  it,"  said  Gordon.  "  You  know 
I  always  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day  now,  Ledgar,  and 
make  tea  the  principal  meaL  I  always  did  like  nurs«j 
teas  when  I  was  a  kid ;  it's  such  a  sociable  sort  of  me^ 
and  no  greasy  dishes.  At  dinner  Higgins  always  used  to 
pester  my  life  out  trying  to  make  me  eat  fat. 

"  Gordon  told  her  once  he  had  turned  Buddhist-or 
Brahmin  was  it  t— and  it  was  against  his  religion. 

"I  am  almost  a  vegetarian,"  said  Gordon.  I  dont 
think  its  possible  for  anyone  to  be  entirely  one.  Look  at 
the  awful  things  you  see  in  water  under  the  micro««»pf • 
Caterpillars  in  your  cabbage,  too  j  you  can  t  help  eating 
one  now  and  then,  and  bang  go  your  pnnciples.  If  the 
Creator  meant  people  to  be  out  and  out  vegetarians  I 
don't  fancy  he'd  have  arranged  things  like  that. 

"Vermiform  appendices,"  muttered  Ledgar.    He  was 
thinking,  "It  may  be  right  for  some  people  to  be  vege- 
tarians.   Conscience  tells  them  that  they  ought  tobe.    l 
suppose  Jelf  would  have  said  these  things  are  to  try  their 
faith ;  to  see  whether  they  are  true  to  their  con^ctions, 
or  wriggle  out  of  them  because  of  the  microbes  and  cater- 
pillars.   An  excuse  not  to  face  the  inconvenience. 
"  What's  that  t  "  asked  Gordon. 
"  Oh,  nothing— I  was  only  thinking." 
"I  say,"  continued  Gordon,  "did  you  ever  see  that 
ripping  Uttle  picture  of  a  smaU  boy  who  found  a  caterpillar 
on  his  plate  at  dinner  1     'Oh,  Unde,'  he  said    here s  a 
horrid  Uttle  caterpillar  in  my  cabbage.'      WeU,  my  Doy, 
you  needn't  eat  it  unless  you  Uke.'  " 
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"Thare'i  anoth«r  story,"  said  Mary,  "of  a  child  who 
wasn't  quite  so  prompt.  '  Uncle,'  she  sak^ '  Tee,  my  dear  1 ' 
'  Do  yon  know  you've  just  eaten  a  caterpillar.'  " 

"  Talking  about  caterpillars,"  said  Jjedgar,  "  did  I  ever 
tell  you  about  the  man  at  Oanford  Lodge,  who  used  to 
keep  a  farm  of  silkworms  for  their  milk  t  He  had  to  give 
them  up  because  they  were  so  savage.  Oh,  there's  rather 
a  good  picture,  too,  about  silkworms.  A  lady  asks  her 
little  daughter  whether  she  knows  the  name  of  the  in 
significant  little  worm  who  by  its  industry  provided  her 
with  her  silk  blouses.  '  Oh,  I  know,  Mamma.  Papa,  of 
course.' " 

Gordon  roared  with  laughter.  "These  lunatics  get 
hold  of  some  quite  original  notions.  The  silkworm  man 
must  be  the  one  who  trained  some  fish  to  Uve  on  dry  land. 
He  did  it  by  gradually  reducing  the  water  in  their  tank. 
He  had  just  got  a  trout  to  follow  him  round  the  garden, 
like  a  dog,  when  unfortunately  it  fell  into  a  puddle  and 
was  drowned  .  .  .  Gome,  let's  have  tea.  I'll  play  grace, 
for  a  change,"  and,  sitting  down  at  the  American  organ, 
he  played  a  Benedictus. 

"Now  you're  going  to  have  the  best  tea  in  all  your 
bom  life,  Ledgar,  so  I  hope  you've  a  good  appetite.  Lay 
on,  little  Mary.  If  yon  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 
And  if  you  don't  get  it  tiien,  go  down  and  take  it." 

Living  over  a  confectioner's  oerttunly  had  its  advantages. 
They  started  with  tea-cakes,  mufOns  and  crumpets,  and 
toasted  scones.  Then  came  milk  and  fancy  bread  with 
delicious  country  butter.  "  Bread  and  butter  before  any 
cake"  insisted  Gordon.  And  then  the  cakes.  Mrs. 
Campion  would  at  once  have  asked  nervously  s^ut  tbe 
bill.  Then  Gordon  went  down  to  the  shop  to  spear  more 
cakes,  and  the  other  two,  laughing,  followed  him.  They 
were  all  like  school  children  on  a  holiday.  Several  cyclists 
were  having  tea  in  the  shop ;  a  jolly,  rosy-cheeked  young 
woman,  who  laughed  at  the  incursion,  was  serving  them. 
First  Gordon,  then  Ledgar  and  Mary,  fished  for  cakes 
from  the  shop  window  with  a  long  fork  used  in  the  shop 
for  that  purpose.    It  reminded  Ledgar  of  a  group,  at  the 
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Oryitftl  Palace,  of  nativei  spearing  flah  in  a  glaM  pond. 
Two  small  urchins,  with  noset  prened  againit  the  glau, 
directed  operationB.  Gordon  invited  them  in  and  allowed 
them  to  spear  a  cake  each  for  themselveB. 

Mary  stopped  to  pet  a  fluffy  half-Persian  kitten  which  a 
small  boy,  attached  to  the  establishment,  was  teaching 
to  jump  over  a  broomstick.  It  persistently  attempted 
to  crawl  underneath,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  time  the 
broomstick  was  brought  down  across  its  back. 

"  Stupid  thing,"  said  Mary.  "  Why  don't  you  jump  1 
It's  much  easier  really.  You  only  want  to  make  a  little 
effort.  I  do  hope  Gordon  isn't  going  to  ask  those  horrid 
little  boys  upstairs  to  tea,  Ledgar.  The  last  time  I  came 
he  asked  some  awful  old  charwoman  sort  of  person  from 
his  church  to  meet  me." 

"  Charwoman  sort  of  person,  indeed !  "  said  Gordon, 
who  had  heard  the  remark.  "  My  dear  Mary,  she's  one 
of  my  most  distinguished  parishioners.  Her  husband  is 
head  gardener  to  the  squire." 

"  I'm  glad  you  don't  ask  me  to  have  tea  with  the  head 
gardener's  wife  at  Beltinge,  Gordon." 

'Oh,  I  suppose  at  home  one  has  to  observe  the  conven- 
tions. Tou  know  Mary's  developed  into  a  most  awful 
snob,  Ledgar.  Even  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  used 
to  argue  with  the  grandmater,  about  caste.  And  now  she's 
simply  unbearable.  »Bk)ody  Mary'  is  much  too  mild  a 
name  for  her.  If  she  had  her  way,  she'd  have  all  the 
common  people's  heads  put  together  and  chop  them  off 
at  a  blow,  like  what's^his  name  with  the  flowers." 
"  Isn't  he  awfully  horrid,  Ledgar  f  " 
They  were  just  like  the  boy  and  giri  of  the  broakiasfc- 
table  at  Beltinge,  on  that  stormy  day  long  ago. 

Tea  over,  Gordon  suggested  that  they  migbt  have  a 
little  music  He  had  no  piano,  but  there  was  one  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  Nash  would  be  only  too  pleased. 
He  tapped  at  a  door  in  the  same  passage.  Op^iing  it, 
he  disclosed  a  charming  old-fashioned  '^oom,  also  filled  with 
rare  fhina.  •  and  a  charming  old-fashioned  lady  to  match 
the  room.    Sba  was  sitting  at  a  piano,  and  was  so  small 
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that  she  looked  at  first  sight  like  a  Uttle  girl.    "  We've 
come  for  a  UtUe  mtuio,  Mrs.  Nash.    I  hope  you  dont 

mind  1  " 

"Mind,  my  deart  I'm  simply  bored  to  desperation. 
How  do  you  do  1  "  This  to  Mary.  "  I  can't  ask  you 
who  your /at  friend  is,  as  Brummel  asked  about  the  Eegent 
—because  it  would  not  only  be  impolite,  but—Mr.  Ledgar  ! 
Belated  to  the  Ledgars  of  Gloucestershire  t  " 
k  "  Not  exactly  related  "—Ledgar  had  a  vague  idea  that 
in  some  distant  age  that  distinguished  county  family  and 
his  own  might  have  been  aUied.  Mrs.  Nash,  in  any  case, 
was  charmed  to  meet  him.  "  I'm  just  running  over  this 
Frahlingslied  by  Merger,  and  I  can't  get  it  right.  You 
know,  my  dear  "—she  turned  to  Mary— "when  your 
wits  and  your  fingers  get  past  ninety,  you'U  be  beginning 
to  find  them  a  bit  stiff.    Now  come  and  take  my  place." 

"  No,  no ;  we  want  you  to  play  to  us  first,  pleaset  Mrs. 

Nash." 

'  With  some  demur,  Mrs.  Nash  played  three  or  four  pieces 
— reaUy  remarkably  weU.  There  were  Bussian  dances 
arranged  by  Timanofl,  a  Marche  Bomaine  by  Gounod,  and 
the  Angel's  Song  of  Mascheroni.  If  her  fingers  were  a  Uttle 
stiff  with  age,  they  were  still  deft  enough  to  give  pleasure. 
The  tiny,  delicate  ringed  hands  had  a  light  touch  showing 
complete  mastery  of  the  instrument  in  earlier  years.  Soon 
she  spun  round  on  her  stool,  and  the  sharp,  ahnost  child- 
like face  beamed  upon  them.  *'  Now  don't  ask  me  to  sing, 
my  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  haven't  a  repairing  lease,  and  there 
isn't  a  hospital  within  five  miles— unless  I  go  to  Canford 
Lodge.  I'm  not  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of  an  asylum. 
I  nearly  did  once,  when  I  was  a  girl.  We  were  staying  at 
Brighton,  and  you  know  what  pranks  the  Prince  Begent 
got  up  to  there  in  the  Pavilion.  He  and  his  friends  used 
to  sally  out  drunk  at  night ;  sometimes  driving  through 
the  country ;  more  often  walking ;  and  woe  betide  any 
young  woman  they  came  across.  He  insulted  a  very  dear 
girl  who  was  a  friend  of  mine.  *  I'd  like  to  pull  the  feUow's 
wig  off,'  I  said— you  see,  I  was  just  a  young  girl  myself  with 
high  spirits.  *  Bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  you  don't,  Jessie, 
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said  my  cousin  who  was  with  us.  He  was  in  the  Riflemen, 
but  he's  been  dead— oh,  I  don't  know  how  many  years 
now.  He  used  to  oome  and  sea  us  in  his  green  jacket, 
and  fire  off  ^his  rifle— the  Baker,  they  called  it ;  they 
didn't  use  many  rifles  in  those  days — ^in  a  field  near  my 
papa's  house.  I  said  'Done,'  and  when  I  next  saw  the 
Prince  coming  along  laughing  and  talking  with  a  number 
of  gentlemen  I  went  str^ht  up  to  b<m,  made  a  curtsey, 
and  tore  off  his  hat  and  wig.  He  simply  couldn't  get  his 
breath.  I  had  to  pretend  afterwards  that  I  had  gone 
silly  suddenly,  and  it  was  only  because  of  papa,  I  think,  that 
I  wasn't  sent  to  Bedlam.  But  they  brought  me  back 
again  to  town  at  once  .  .  .  Poor  John  was  killed  soon 
after ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  at  Toulouse,  but  it's  so 
80  long  ago.  We  were  such  chums  always ;  he  used  to 
draw  me  round  the  garden  in  a  little  cart,  and  sometimes 
he  harnessed  his  big  St.  Bernard  to  it.  Once  I  was  tipped 
into  the  pond.  Oh,  the  riflemen  used  to  sing  a  song  when 
they  were  marching — ^how  did  it  go  now  t 

Colonel  Ooote  Manninghamf  he  was  the  man, 
He  invented  a  wonderful  pltm. 
And  raised  a  corps  of  riflemen 
To  fight  for  old  England^ s  glory. 

Something  like  that.  John  used  to  sing  it  to  me,  but  it's 
such  a  long  time  ago,  my  dear.  .  .  .  There,  I  said  you 
mustn't  make  me  sing,  though  to  be  sure  my  voice  is  more 
like  a  pencfl  on  a  slatB  now.  .  .  .  You  take  my  place, 
my  dear." 

Mary  sang  a  Swing  Song,  which  sounded  to  Ledgar, 
with  its  ups  and  downs,  and  trills,  and  excursions,  very 
difficult.  Her  voice  was  fuU  and  rich,  with  a  good  compass ; 
it  had  been  most  carefully  trained.  And  yet  somehow 
Winnie's  voice,  untrained  although  s^eet,  came  back  to 
him  as  he  had  heard  it  in  the  little  parlour  where  one 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  sea ;  and  it  suffered  nothing 
in  comparison.  He  was  intensely  fond  of  music,  although 
he  knew  nothing  of  it  technically. 

Mary  sang  two  or  three  other  English  songs. 
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"  Do  yon  know  any  French  wnga,  Mary  1 
anddonimp^.  ^  chanwnette;    "  Le$ 

She  broke  into  »  ^^y  'T'ookmel  came  with  hi. 

^TiTtrith  each  oonpJe  a  new  Uttle  recruit, 
f  "^eSy  Cy^onT^ri«e  me,"  said  her  brother. 
^  "  W^  itTSi  only  French  song  I  know.    I  wouldn  t 
.      •*•    i-nJ^uh     Mildred  Vanaittart  tanght  me.    You 
Bing  It  m  Bnghah.    Mil^  vanrn^^  Pendergaat 

should  hear  her  sing  it.     ion  mow   ±j»^j 

"  Poor  old  MUdied  1 "  «di  Mary. 

"re^C^li'a  rotten  time  with  that  husband  of  her.. 

JSing  t^t  of  school  •  stift-she  r«Jly  ojightt.  teve 

too  terrible  for  wor^.    ^^^*^you  don't  know  what 
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ow  and  then  he'd  pop  his  head  in,  "All  right,  old  girl  t 
Cheero."  The  awful  thing  is  he's  really  fond  of  me  in  his 
way  and  hasn't  the  least  idea  I  can't  bear  him.  He  simply 
bores  me  to  death.  He  grvnts  at  his  meals,  and  I  think  to 
myself,  "  Oh,  for  God's  sake  do  stop  that  grunting,  you  fat 
old  pig."  He  makes  himself  pretty  popular  with  people, 
you  know ;  Mrs.  Talbot  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  Oh, 
Mildred,  aren't  you  a  lucky  girl!  "  "Aren't  I?  "  I  said. 
"  Look  at  this  ring  he  gave  me,  and  these  pearls."  That's 
the  worst  part  of  it,  having  to  keep  it  up.  You  can't  eat 
pearls,  and  pretty  frocks,  and  carriages,  and  horses,  and 
orchids.  You  can't  think  what  it  means  to  see  that  same, 
self-satisfled  face,  with  its  ginger  moustache,  and  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  always  opposite  you  at  meals  and  on 
the  other  pillow  at  night,  and  beside  you  in  churcli,  and  next 
to  you  in  the  carriage.  I  want  to  throw  something  at  it. 
I  want  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  or  make  a  grimace,  or  do  any- 
thing just  to  look  a  little  different.  He  doesn't  seem  to  me 
to  have  any  soul.'  " 

"  '  My  dear,  how  do  you  know  that  you  have  I  '  I  said. 

"  '  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  If  I'm  singing  a  song, 
for  instance,  he'll  say  "  Let's  have  something  more  lively, 
old  girl.  Sing— well,  I  think  "  Father's  got  his  breeches 
up  the  spout  "  was  the  last ;  a  thing  he'd  heard  at  one  of 
the  halls.  He  never  reads  a  book  unless  it's  what  he  calls 
spicy  .  .  .  And  to  think  it's  got  to  go  oil  now  until  death 
do  us  part — twenty,  thirty,  forty  years,  perhaps.  I  can't 
Mary,  I  can't.  Oh,  I'm  so  miserable,  old  girl,'  she  said, 
and  she  just  cuddled  up  to  me  and  cried  her  heart  out." 

"  Rough  luck,"  said  Gordon. 

"Yes,  but  she's  such  a  Uttle  duffer.  'K  you  don't 
like  him  why  on  earth  don't  you  chaogo  him,  Mildred !  ' 
I  said.  '  I  wouldn't  Uve  a  week  with  a  man  if  I  found  I'd 
made  a  mistake.  You  needn't  poison  him,  of  course,  or 
do  anything  desperate.  Refuse  to  live  with  him.  Incom- 
patability  of  temper,  for  instance.  Go  up  to  London  and 
Uve  your  own  life.  Say  you're  going  in  for  the  simple 
life,  the  itrenuoui  life,  anything.' 

"  '  Oh,  my  dear,'  the  poor  Uttle  fluffy  fool  gasped,  with 
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round  eyea,  'I  reaUy  couldn't.  B^^^'  ^Jf *  ^°?^^ 
papa  and  mamma  say  1    They're  so  pleased  about  it  all. 

"  ♦  I  shouldn't  care  a  fig  about  that  ...  Bun  away  mth 
someone  else;  with  Beggie.  Anyone,  so  long  as  he b  a 
gentleman  .  .  .' 

"  '  Oh  Marv  I ' 

"Oh  Mary,  Mary!  It's  you  who  are  quite  oontrwy, 
my  de^.  S  afS  the  only  thing  then  is  to  PO«on  torn 
off  quietly.  I  don't  recommend  that  way ;  stall,  some- 
times it  has  been  done."  . 

"  We  had  a  case  like  that  in  our  own  famuy,    saidMw. 

Nash,  who  was  busy,  without  spectacles,  on  some  embroid- 
^    '  » My  papa's  youngest  brother  poisoned  his  wife. 
He'was  staying  at  some  sea-port  when  he  was  a  young  man  ; 
I  forget  which  It  was.    You  know  those  were  great  days 
for  bitting,  my  deax ;  at  the  clubs  they'd  make  books  on 
one  anS'r's  deaths,  and  back  flies  crawling  up  a  window- 
Ze    and  do  aU  sorts  of  fooUsh  things     I/emember 
even  my  pap^and  he  was  very  Btrait-la^^ed-pmched 
a  bishop's  leg's  wif ^wife's  leg,  I  mean-m  PjU  MaU. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  carriage,  a  very  pompous,  frigid  old 
daml-    the  daughter  of  a  marquis,  I  beUeve.    Someone 
at^he  dub  bet  him  he  wouldn't.    Out  he  went;    msed 
Ms  hat  most  courteously  ;  lifted  up  her  dress  and  pmched 
her  lee     Then  he  raised  his  hat  agam  and  went  back. 
He  won  fifty  pounds,  and  he  sent  ten  of  it  to  her  for  a 
fociet^  she  waVinterested  in  on  behalf  of  negrojootmen 
^th  a  note  saying  that  he  was  much  oh^^fJ^^^% 
ladyship."    (Miss  Nash  retained  certain  old  affectations  ot 
speech r  obleeged;  the  Cities  of  Paris;  tr.y,  for  tea.  .  .J 
"  WeU,  Uncle  George  was  sitting  m  an  inn  wmdow,  and  one 
of  Ms  friends  said  '  Bet  you  a  hundred  you  yo^P^^P^^^ 
to  the  first  woman  you  meet  in  the  street  George  hke 
S)rd  X.'    He  went  out  there  and  then  ;  the  first  woman 
™  maxried,  the  second  wouldn't  look  at  bim,  but  he 
married  the  third.    She  was  just  a  pork-butchOT  s  daughter, 
and  she  gave  him  an  awful  time.    Later  on  he  wanted  to 
"iSd  Glenton'i  daoghfr.  who  had  If  t^«^f^ 
a  ^  of  her  own.    Of  course,  hi.  wife  wouldn't  come  to 
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any  orrangemeut,  and  he  got  so  mad  about  it  all  that  at 
last  he  popped  a  little  poison  into  her  soup  and  finished 
her  off.  Papa  knew  about  it,  and  they  held  a  family 
council ;  but  they  hushed  the  affair  up  and  sent  him  out 
of  the  country.  He  may  be  there  yet  for  all  I  know ; 
though  I  suppose  it  must  be  eighty  years  ago  now.  How 
time  does  fly  I  " 

"  Well,  I  hope  if  ever  you  see  a  cloud  the  size  of  a  m^n's 
hand  on  your  horizon,  Mary,"  said  her  brother,  "  you'll 
make  sure  that  he's  Mr.  Eight — as  my  old  ladies  say — 
before  you  marry  him." 

**  If  he  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Wrong,  Gordon,"  retorted 
Mary,  looking  very  determined,  "  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  something  would  happen.  Perhaps  two  Wrongs 
might  make  a  Eight." 

"  Mary,  you  appal  me." 

"  I  could  never  do  what  IVIildred  seems  determined  to  do. 
I  couldn't  live  on  and  on  for  thirty  or  forty  years  with  a 
man  I  didn't  care  for,  or  a  man  who  didn't  care  for  me. 
I — simply — couldn't — do  it.  Why,  whenever  I  think 
of  poor  old  Mildred  and  that  face  on  the  pillow  and  at 
the  breakfast-table,  it  gives  me  the  cold  shivers." 

Mary,  k*- ^wn  more  intimately,  was  a  revelation  to 
Ledgar.  At  Beltinge  when  he  first  saw  her  he  thought 
her  a  rather  prim,  old-maidish  little  girl,  submitting  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  possible  to  the  half-contemptuous 
raillery  of  her  brother.  Later  on,  she  revealed  unsus- 
pected pride  of  caste  and  birth.  And  now — she  was  singing 
a  risqu6  French  song  (certainly  very  charmingly)  and 
announcing  the  possibility  of  eloping  with  someone  else 
if  her  marriage  should  turn  out  a  failure. 

Ledgar  thought  it  was  no  doubt  all  very  highly -bred; 
Mary  could  certainly  do  nothing  that  was  not  quite  the 
last  word  in  correctness.  But  she  was  in  emphatic  con- 
trast to  his  uwn  womenkind  and  those  he  had  hitherto 
met.  Winnie,  for  instance.  If  Winnie  found  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  in  marrying  Edward,  Ledgar  felt  quite 
sure  that  she'd  purse  her  lips  together,  say  nothing 
even  to  her  closest  friend,  and  make  up  her  mind  to  go 
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throuKh   with   it.    Or  Emmeline.    In   her  own   famUy, 
SL   had   always   had    the   reputation-no   doub^ 

quite  undeBerved-of  being  a  ,lif «  '^°'''.  MrDunstan 
Grandfather  died,  Mrs.  Dunstan's  father,  and  l^s.  Dunstan 
Tl  broken  voice  announced  the  fact  to  the  ch  Idren, 
Emmeline  had  remarked  quite  cheerfully  and  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  "  Well,  never  mind,  ma  dear , 
he's  much  better  off  where  he  is.    He'U  be  an  angel  now 
And  Mrs.  Boy  told  me  she  was  more  than  sixty  when  she 
itiflTripd  Mr    Bov,   80  grandma  may  marry  agam.     its 
allX  thfbest."''  Mrs.  Dunstan  said  tearfully  to  her  hus- 
band, "  The  child  hasn't  any  heart  at  aU.    And  he  always 
had  a  bag  of  sweets  for  her  when  he  saw  her.      Again, 
when  Ledgar  feU  downstairs  while  sUding  on  a  tea-tray, 
ard  Mrs.  Dunstan  was  poulticing  his  bruises  with  vmegar 
and  brown  paper,  EmmeUne  said  "Please,  ma,  if  Ledgar 
^es,  may  I  have  his  rocking-horse  ?  "     Mr.  Dunstan  came 
Tat  the  moment  and  heard  the  remark.    One  of  those 
odd,   shocking  Uttle  memories  that  lurked  at  the  very 
back  of  his  mind  was  of  a  sraaU  girl  suddenly  tilted  over, 
and  a  broad  hand  smacking  smaU,  red  flannel  pantaloons. 
He  remembered  also  (it  is  almost  too  shocking  to  repeat) 
how  he  had  to  pinch  and  hug  himself  to  prevent  the  ex- 
clamation,  "  Turn  the  other  cheek,   Emmehne,  turn  the 
other  cheek !  "    It  was  so  appropriate,  so  scriptural,  and 
60  fascinatingly  terrible  that,  if  the  words  did  shp  out, 
the  roof  would  surely  faU  amid  sonorous  thunder,  the 
carpeted-floor  open,  engulfing  him,  Pa,  Ma,  Emmehne- 
red  flannel  pantaloons  and  aU-in  a  lake  of  indignant, 
expectant    fire  .  .  .  Yet,    when   EmmeUne   had   stohdly 
dried  her  eyes,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  only  wanted  to  give  it 
to  Mrs.  Munger's  little  boy  ;  he  never  has  any  toys  at  aU. 
Of  course,  Emmeline  never  would  by  any  possibihty  have 
married  Mr.  Wrong.    The  mere  act  of  marriage  would 
have  made  Mr.  Wrong,  however  unattractive,  however 
Boulless,  however  plebeian,  Mr.  Right  at  once. 

A  trim  maid  appeared  at  this  moment  with  a  tray,  a 
bottle,  and  a  glass  of  water.  "  Bedtime,  Mrs.  Nash,  she 
said,  and  began  to  pour  out  a  thimbleful  of  whiaky  mto 
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the  water.  "  Come,  come,  Jane,  you're  not  even  colouring 
the  water.    Give  the  bottle  to  me." 

"  'Gainst  orders,  ma'am."  Mrs.  Nash  sipped  the 
whisky  ;   Gordon,  Ledgar,  and  Mary  said  good  night. 

Ledgar  smoked  a  cigar  with  Gordon  before  leaving. 
Mary  took  a  gold-tipped  cigarette.  "  It's  ages  since 
you  came  to  Peltinge,  Ledgar,"  she  said  as  he  shook 
hands.  "  Are  you  doing  anything  at  Christmas  t  Why 
not  come  down  then  t  " 

Ledgar,  who  had  spent  the  jolliest  afternoon  and  evening 
since  Jelf  died  at  Maggio,  said  he  would.  On  his  way 
back  to  town  he  did  not  give  a  single  thought  to  the  object 
of  his  visit ;  to  poor  old  Uncle  Ab,  lying  naked  and  labelled 
on  his  slab,  until  he  could  be  taken  in  a  cart  to  the  station  ; 
stowed  in  a  guard's  van  with  other  luggage ;  trundled 
by  porters  on  trolleys  along  a  platform,  and  packed  safely 
away  at  last  with  Aunt  Eliza  under  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

In   old-faBluoned   Christmas   weather— slush   in   London 
streets,  crisp  hard  snow  in  the  country  lanes  and  roada- 
Ledga^  travelled  down  to  Beltinge.    G«'don  met  him  at 
Friar's  Wood,  the  nearest  station,  in  the  dog-cart.       We  ve 
a  pretty  full  house,"  he  said.    "  I've  my  fellow-curate  aj 
Canford  and  one  of  my  old  subalterns ;  Mary  has  mvited 
Mildred   and   Vansittart,    and   Mildred's   younger   sister 
Estelle-she's  engaged  to  Sir  Charles  Davenport,  you  know, 
and  very  likely  he'U  come  too.    Then  there  are  what  I 
always  (^11  ballast ;  the  old  folk.    Grandmater  s  old  uiend 
Mrs.  Durant  is  coming ;   she's  a  very  jolly  old  sort ;   she 
Uved  most  of  her  life  in  India.    Colonel  Durant  was  a  sort 
of  Prime  Minister  to  the  Jam  or  Dam  or  Eam  (I  forget  his 
exact  title)  of  Narragana.    You  should  see  her  diamonds! 
Then  the  Vicar's  coming ;  he's  supposed  to  be  very  mter- 
esting,  and  I  daresay  you'U  like  him-he's  by  way  of  bemg 
a  mSary  man  too.    He's  the  greatest  Uving  authority 
on  BibUcal  zoology.    What  he  doesn't  know  about  Jonah  s 
whale,  and  Balaam's  ass,  and  Samsons  hon,  anid— and 
John  the  Baptist's  locusts  isn't  worth  knowing.    Get  him 
on  to  the  Apocalyptic  beasts:  he'll  open  yom^ eyes  a  bit 
Ob   I  say,  I'm  forgetting  the  most  illustnous  of  the 
i)artv  Dr.  Thampsett.    He's  eminent  if  you  like,  tiiough 
he  does  practise  at  Beltinge.    He's  been  black-ball^  twice 
for  the  Athenfcum  and  three  times  for  the  Eoyal  Society. 
Of  course  it  wasn't  his  fault  he  didn't  get  in  ;  he  tned  hard 
enough.    I  think  that's  the  lot."  ,  t,  i*- 

Christmas  was  always  kept  up  in  great  state  at  Beltmge. 
"It's  a  birthday  that  belongs  to  aU  the  world,  Mrs. 
Beltinge  used  to  say,  and  she  spared  no  effort  to  make  it 
thoroughly  enjoyable  to  her  guests.  A  grea*  log-lire 
was  blazing  in  the  haU,  where  a  couple  of  young  people 
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had  already  Bet  the  i>olyphone  braying  and  banging. 
"The  Grandmater  won't  often  let  us  work  the  thing," 
Gordon  said,  "but  of  course  at  Christmas  Beltinge  is 
unbelted  1  "  In  his  immense  bed-room  Ledgar  found 
everything  ready  for  his  comfort.  Here  too  a  log-flre  was 
blazing ;  the  most  cosy  of  easy  chairs  was  drawn  up  before 
it ;  a  man  was  filling  a  hot  bath  in  the  dressing-room ;  and 
his  evening  things  had  been  warmed  and  laid  ready.  He 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire,  rubbing  his  hands. 
He  liked  luxury  and  even  display  ;  only  at  Beltinge  would 
he  receive  such  a  welcome.  Close  to  his  bed  was  a  re- 
volving bookcase  with  carefully  chosen  books ;  a  reading- 
stand  near  it  could  be  arranged  for  use  in  bed  ;  old  as  the 
house  was,  electric  lights  and  lamps  and  heaters  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  comfort.  Even  a  small  type- 
writer and  a  writing-pad  with  fountain  pen  beside  it  had 
not  been  forgotten,  in  case  he  should  feel  inclined  for 
literary  work  during  his  visit. 

Ledgar  changed  and  went  down  to  the  drawing-room. 
Mrs.  Beltinge  and  Mary  received  him  very  cordially  ;  he 
was  at  home  immediately.  How  much  more  pleasant,  he 
thought,  are  friends  than  relatives !  At  Beltinge  no  one 
deemed  it  his  business  to  keep  you  in  order,  to  be  im- 
pertinent or  unduly  familiar.  You  were  there  as  an 
honoured  guest,  to  be  given  a  good  time. 

Mrs.  Durant,  the  widow  of  the  Jam,  Dam,  or  Eam's 
Prime  Minister,  was  a  short,  stout,  jolly  old  lady,  resplendent 
in  black  silk  and  really  wonderful  diamonds.  She  was 
talking  to  Mrs.  Beltinge  about  fakirs  and  the  feats  of 
Indian  jugglers  when  Ledgar  entered.  It  was  really  a  fact 
that  men  did  remain  buried  for  a  long  time  and  were  then 
resuscitated ;  Stevenson  had,  of  course,  used  the  idea  in 
"The  Master  of  Ballantrae."  The  Vicar  saw  nothing 
remarkable  in  that ;  it  simply  confirmed  the  story  of  Jonah. 
But  was  the  mango  trick  an  optical  illusion  !  The  exercise 
of  hypnotic  influence  over  the  audience  !     Or  what  ! 

Ledgar  took  Mrs.  Durant  in  to  dinner.  Vansittart  was 
there,  grunting ;  and  Mildred  was  chatting  happily  enough 
with  the  subaltern.    After  dinner,  Ledgar  was  introduced 
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to  MlM  Bright,  Higgini'  iucoeewr.    She  wM  the  dJwct 
%PL  of  Hlg^B,  STw  in  a  ^.nse  down  among  the  dead 
men  ;  whereas  Higgins  would  speak  in  a  sepulchral  wUsper, 
Td  iake  remarktabout  Mrs.  Beltinge  in  her  P^esenje  and 
to  her  annoyance  ("  She^s  not  very  well  thu  evemng  ;I^u^k 
The  cheese  upset  her."    "  Your  dear  grandmamma  uamo't 
ready  for  bed,  I  think,  Mary-she^s  looTang  very  sleepy    )■ 
^Bright  treated  the  old  lady  with  a  Uvely  and  good- 
femperrd?Lt  which  suitedherinflnitelybetter.^^^^^ 
with  Higgins,  Mrs.  Beltinge  said  to  Ledgar   Miss  Bnght 
was  quile  a  ireasure.    She  had  as  many  tnck«  as  a  pe^^ 
forming  dog  or  elephant ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  even^g 
wa^put  through  several  of  them.    Just  the  person  for  a 
ChrisLas  houL-party.    She  could  sing  and  P^aj  a  Uttte 
but  her  abUities  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  ^f  freak  m^c  . 
Chinese  chop-sticks,  "  Knocked  'em  m  the  Old  Kent  Boad 
as  a  hymn-tune,  and  so  forth.    She  was  fairly  good  at  cards , 
but,  ifThere  were  better  players,  no  one  knew  more  can! 
tricks.    Show  her  a  shilling,  and  she'd  find  you  an  e  epha^t 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  Queen's  head.    Bhndfold  her 
sWd  make  someone  pin  a  sprig  of  hoUy  in  the  buttonhole 
of  the  very  person  you  had  thought  of.    Therejasn  t  an 
animal  whose  pecuUar  cry  she  could  not  imitate.    It  was 
as  good  as  ha^g  a  private  farmyard  and  a  P-ja^  2°^' 
without  the  inconveniences.    Any  Jam,  Dam,  or  Kam  in 
Ws  senses  would  have  paid  a  lakh  of  rupees  for  her  as  she 
stood.    She  told  animal  stories,  too.    They  were  as  good 
fts  ^son  or  KipUne  or  Uncle  Remus. 

''Vn  elephant,  growing  tired  of  married  life  packed 
up  his  trunk  and  eloped  with  a  female  camel.  But  soon 
the  camel,  getting  the  hump,  reported  the  matter  to  the 
poUce.  The  elephant  was  duly  tried  for  bigamy,  and  was 
sentenced  to  death.  '  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  J 
asked  the  porcupine,  busy  with  his  quiUs  IjomV^n 
that  the  evidence  has  not  been  read  over  to  me.  i^^xe- 
cute  him  at  once,'  said  the  magistrate ;  it  is  our  in- 
variable custom  to  read  the  evidence  after  the  execution 

ol  the  sentence.'  "  ,     •    v  ^  » 

"  Moral :  don't  wear  green  spectacles  in  bea. 
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"  But,"  laid  Mn.  Dor.  it,  who  saw  nothing  particularly 
funny  in  the  itory,  and  was  too  polite  to  tay  »o,  "  what 
had  green  spectacles  to  do  with  it  t  " 

"  That's  just  what  the  gnu  asked  when  the  porcupine 
told  her  the  story.  *  Why  not  wear  green  spectacles  in 
bed  1 '  Because  the  magistrate  had  been  reading  the 
evidence  the  night  before,  by  candle-Ught,  and  he  always 
had  to  wwfcT  green  spectacles  to  do  that.  As  they  fell  off 
on  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  he  had  to  get  out  of  bed  the 
wrong  side  the  next  morning. 

"  Then,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Bright  brightly,  "  the  gnu 
knew." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Durant,  who  did  not  like  being  coupled 

with  a  gnu. 

••  You  should  hear  some  of  the  Indian  story-tellers,  my 
dear  Matilda.  I  remember  one  man  in  the  bazaar  at 
Narragana  .  .  ." 

The  Vicar,  having  heard  that  Ledgar  was  a  literary  man, 
had  neatly  corralled  him  in  a  comer  of  the  great  drawing- 
room.  "I  have  written  occasionally  myself,"  he  said 
modestly.  "I  suppose  you  never  saw  my  monograph 
on  the  frogs  jumping  out  of  the  dragon's  mouth  in  the 
Apocalypse  t  A  most  fascinating  subject.  Frogs,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  egotism,  have  always  especially 
appealed  to  me.  Since  I  was  a  child  I  have  been  interested 
in  Batrachians.  Science  has  ever  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  tadpole  in  connexion  with  human  origins.  I 
was  eight  years  old  when  I  dissected  my  first  amphibian 
of  the  anoura.  Yes.  You  see  the  importance  of  the  frog 
in  literature — ^sop,  Aristophanes,  Horace  .  .  . 

"  ' .  .  .  ranoeque  palustres 
Averiunt  somnen.* 

"  Yes.  In  the  Bible,  besides  the  Apocalyptic  reference, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  plague  of  frogs  in  Exodus.  Now 
do  you  know  how  many  families  of  frogs  there  are  t  Nine, 
divided  into  92  genera  and  440  species.    Yes." 

Ledgar  managed  to  extract  him  at  last  from  a  marsh  in 
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which  pwam,  jumped,  dived,  floated,  and  paddled  in- 
numerable  liopelma  hocUtetttri,  ^^y*** ,  <>^***'^»  '^JJ 
temporaria,  rana  muffims,  and  rana  eseuUmta,  and  brought 
him^ely  from  a  forest  vociferous  with  polypedatxdw, 
pelodryadie,  nototrema  marsvpiatum,  and  rhaoophorw,  oy 
ksking  him  whether  he  thought  the  T'**^  "''^^^^^^^ 
edible  frog-was  the  one  mentioned  m  the  Keyelation. 
Curiously  enough,  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  ^ ; 
he  made  a  note  of  it  on  his  shirt-cufl.  Ledgar  also  men- 
tioned  the  fact  that  a  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance  had 
evolved  a  theory  that  St.  John  ^^^  *^«/^«J^J^^ 
while  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia  mduced  by  eatmg 
BheU-flsh  on  Patmos.  "Dear,  dear,  most  interesting. 
It  never  occurred  to  me."  Down  shot  the  shirt-cuff  again. 
"  Quite  heterodox,  of  course,  but  there  may  be  something 
in  it.  Yes.  SheU-fish  on  Patmos,  c,f.  Lampreys.  Thank  you. 

"  Do  you  think  the  orthodox  position  with  regard  to  tne 
Apocalypse  can  be  maintained  t  "  asked  Ledgar,  glad  at 
any  cost  to  get  him  away  from  swamp  and  forest. 

"  Why  not  t  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
—I  see  no  difficulty.  With  440  known  species  of  frogs  on 
earth,  why  not  440  in  that  under-world  of  spunt  1  Now 
there  iF  a  very  curious  thing  about  the  dragon  •  •  • 

MisH  Bright  arrived  at  this  moment  to  capture  Ledgar 
for  a  hand  at  whist  with  Mrs.  Beltinge,  Mrs.  Durant,  and 
Sir  Charles  Davenport.  This  brought  the  evemng  to  its 
conclusion.  Ledgar  smoked  a  cigarette  in  his  dressmg- 
room,  switohed  on  the  reading-lamp,  selected  a  book,  and 
curled  himself  up  in  bed  with  his  feet  on  a  hot-water 
bottle,  thinking  that  there  were  worse  places  m  the  world 
for  a  Christmas  hoUday  than  Beltinge. 

Christmas  morning;  and  a  sharp  frost  on  the  wmdow- 
elass.  It  was  quite  like  childhood  again  to  hear  Gordon 
chaffing  Mary  at  breakfast.  Gordon  dragged  the  Vicar, 
Dr.  Thamsett,  and  the  other  men  round  the  stables ; 
and  then  they  stariied  for  Beltinge  church.  The  Vicar 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  from  the  text.  And  tnis 
shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  ;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  He  gave  a 
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long  and  learned  dioaertation  on  the  beasts  probably  to  be 
foond  in  the  stable,  with  especial  reference  to  the  ass ; 
no  donbt  the  turtle  dove  and  young  pigeons  used  a  little 
later  for  the  sacrifice  would  also  be  there.  Of  course, 
the  special  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  text  was  humility. 
Christianity,  dei^tined  to  be  the  world-religion,  began  in  the 
manger.  The  history  of  humanity  began  with  the  theft 
of  a  single  fruit.  The  history  of  Rome  began  with  two 
sucklings,  and  the  salvation  of  Borne  was  accomplished  by 
geese.  The  history  of  America  began  with  a  glass  of 
water  handed  to  Columbus.    And  so  on  .  .  . 

"But — but — but,"  thought  Ledgar.  Vermiform  ap- 
pendices. The  Armada  was  scattered  by  a  few  small 
fishing  vessels.  Holland  broke  the  power  of  Imperial 
Spain.  Only,  at  once  exceptions  presented  themselves. 
To  prove  the  rule  t 

The  Vicar,  at  all  events,  was  troubled  by  none  of  these ; 
Christianity  was  indubitably  true,  and  was  proved  most 
efQcaciously  by  the  very  obscurity  of  its  origins.  God's 
ways  were  most  certainly  not  the  ways  of  man.  The  whole 
story  showed  a  complete  subversal  of  men's  id^aas.  A 
King  riding  on  a  donkey,  crowned  with  thorns,  crucified. 
Disciples  and  apostles,  humble  men,  fisher  folk  and  peasants, 
persecuted  and  executed.  He  had  been  much  struck 
lately  by  the  fact  that  the  only  English  king  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  was  the  most  foolish  king  in  Christendom, 
James  the  First.  This  was  not  merely  accidental.  To-day 
they  were  met  together  to  celebrate  the  humblest  and  the 
greatest  of  all  birthdays,  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  World  .  .  .  After  a  few  more  remarks  the  Vicar 
stealthily  looked  at  his  watch  ;  he  must  not  let  the  manger- 
birth  make  him  overlook  his  turkey,  port,  and  pudding, 
at  Beltinge.  No  ...  "  Now  to  God  the  Father."  A 
sudden  change  of  voice,  and  the  congregation  rose.  "  Let 
us  sing  to  the  glory  of  God  hymn  number  fifty-nine : 
'  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem.'    Fifty-ninth  hymn. 


"  '  0  come,  aU  ye  faithfid, 
JoyftU  and  triumphant 
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"  *  O  come,  let  us  adore  Him,  O  come,  let  us  adore  Him,'  " 
rose  the  voices,  hearty  and  ha>  ,.y  in  the  frosty  air.  Clear 
and  strong  and  pure,  Mary's  voice  sounded  above  the  rest. 
Holly,  mistletoe,  and  evergreens  decked  the  dark  hatch- 
ments and  dusty  tombs  of  dead  generations  of  Beltinges. 
Certainly  a  jolly,  happy,  cheery  faith  as  it  was  now  pre- 
sented. Ledgar  had  heard  Gordon  singing  "Christians, 
Awake!  "  at  the  very  opening  of  the  day.  Yes,  a  com- 
fortable, cosy  faith,  if  one  could  only  believe  it,  and  cover 
up  the  blood  of  sacrifice  with  evergreens,  and  drown  the 
agonized  cries  of  martyrs,  the  shrieks  of  the  persecuted  and 
tortured,  in  Christian  hymns. 

Mary  and  Ledgar  walked  home  together  through  the 
park.  The  ancient  trees  shone  with  frost ;  strange  that 
each  oak  held  in  its  heart  the  secret  number  of  its  years  ! 
And  here  were  the  robins,  with  the  sacrificial  blood  upon 
their  breasts.  And  here,  under  one  of  the  trees,  a  donkey— 
surely  not  old  enough  to  be  Ledgar's  friend  in  adversity- 
bearing  his  cross  of  triumph  and  of  shame.    Well,  what  was 

true! 

They  were  certainly  going  to  have  a  jolly  good  dinner, 
as  their  noses  told  him  aUnost  before  they  had  shaken  tht 
snow  from  their  boots  at  the  door. 

There  were  presents  for  everyone  ard  from  everyone 
after  dinner  most  of  the  elder  folk  dozed  in  arm-chairs 
too  torpid  to  be  disturbed.  Gordon,  Mary,  Ledgar,  anc 
the  younger  members  of  the  party  cracked  nuts,  wor< 
paper  caps  from  the  bonbons,  asked  absurd  riddles,  eggec 
Miss  Bright  on  to  animal  stories,  and  incited  her,  when  thi 
Vicar  woke  from  his  snooz.  and  took  his  silk  hankerchie 
from  his  bald  head,  to  try  the  effect  of  her  most  seriou 
anecdote  upon  him.  "  Dear  me  !  Extraordinary  !  "  Th 
gold-rimmed  glasses  were  pushed  down,  and  down  she 
the  shirt-cuff.    "  A  guinea-fowl  with  chicken-pox,  indeed ! 

They  had  a  riotous  evening.  For  a  fete,  a  festival, 
treat,  a  party.  Miss  Bright  was  the  right  person  in  the  righ 
place.  She  was  it.  She  was  she— who  must  be  obeyec 
No  slackers,  no  shirkers  ;  whatever  the  game  was,  everyon 
must  play  that  game.  Father  O'Flynn  coaxed  the  laz 
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ones  on  with  a  stick  ;  she  hustled  them  into  action.  Half 
the  company  found  themselves  seated  at  progressive  whist 
before  they  knew  even  that  they  wanted  to  play  whist. 
And  then,  of  course,  they  enjoyed  it.  Miss  Bright  knew 
the  psychological  moment  at  which  to  trot  out  Dr.  Thamsett 
as  an  amateur  conjurer  ;  it  was  of  comparatively  Uttle 
importance  that  most  of  his  tricks  absolutely  refused  to 
come  off.  The  black  ball  on  the  string  didn't  stop  at  the 
exact  place  where  it  was  expected  to  stop  :  never  mind,  it 
stopped  somewhere.  The  other  black  ball  (perhaps  one 
of  the  Athenseum  balls)  did  not  appear,  as  he  predicted,  in 
IVIrs.  Beltinge's  pocket :  never  mind,  it  cropped  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Mary's  blouse  .  .  .  They  played  spin  the  trencher, 
dumb  charades,  and  charades  not  suffering  from  that 
affliction ;  proverbs ;  pork  and  greens.  At  consequences 
(the  game  to  which  we  all  sit  down,  the  hanger  back 
not  least)  Ledgar  met  Mary  in  a  birdcage  at  the  Zoo ; 
presented  her  with  teething  powders  and  pig's  trotters — 
a  most  suitable  combination  as  a  preliminary  to  an  engage- 
ment— duly  married  her,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  fell  off  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  were  drowned.  As  Mary 
asked,  what  else  could  you  expect  ?  "  We  must  avoid 
Paris  for  our  honeymoon,  then,  Ledgar,"  she  said ;  and 
immediately  coloured  and  bit  her  Up.  Mrs.  Durant,  who 
was  too  stout  for  circulation,  found  herself,  before  she  knew 
what  was  happening,  at  the  grand  piano,  playing  for  musical 
chairs.  She  had  no  music  with  her,  and,  forgetting  herself, 
played  everything  she  knew  so  relentlessly  that  at  last 
they  had  to  implore  her  to  come  to  an  early  end.  "  Oh 
I'm  so  sorry,  my  dears,  I  quite  forgot,"  she  said  agreeably, 
having  recovered  from  the  shock  of  so  rude  a  suggestion. 
When  at  last  she  did  stop,  Ladgar,  who  had  been  hovering 
in  loving  uncertainty  over  chair  after  chair,  found  him- 
self left  suddenly  in  the  cold.  Perhaps  Esau  had  the 
same  experience,  when  Jubal's  great-grandson  was  at  the 
organ. 

There  came  a  lull  in  the  entertainment.  They  had  danced 
a  set  of  lancers,  a  set  of  quadrilles ;  Sir  Boger  mof t  be  left, 
of  course,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  evening.     "  Can't 
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you  think  of  another  game,  Miss  Bright !  "  pleaded  Estelli 
"  Please  do.    You  are  so  good  at  everything." 

Miss  Bright  put  her  forefinger  to  her  forehead  and  r( 
fleeted.  Ask  Blackley's  for  an  elephant,  ask  them  fc 
an  ants'  nest ;  think  of  everything  between  the  two  ea 
tremes ;  you  may  at  last  exhaust  their  resources.  Bu 
no,  Miss  Bright  was  not  to  be  conquered.  "  Invicta 
stamped  itself  on  her  brightening  brow,  as  it  is  stampe 
on  the  brows  of  the  steam-rollers.  "  There  is  a  game — 
forget  the —  Oh,  I  know ;  of  course,  Adverbs.  Wha 
reminded  me  of  it  was  a  very  funny  little  story  I  read  th 
other  day  ;  I  think  by  Anstey.  Soneone  goes  out,  and  yo 
decide  on  an  adverb :  poUtely,  brusquely,  impudently- 
anything  you  like.  When  the  person  comes  in  agai 
you  treat  him  in  the  way  you  have  chosen,  and  he  ha 
to  guess.  In  this  story  a  young  barrister  I  think  wa 
staying  in  a  country  house  belonging  to  some  nouveau 
riches.  He  was  horribly  bored,  and  suggested  Adverbs 
volunteering  to  go  out.  They  had  been  expecting  th 
Vicar  to  call,  and  were  very  much  hurt  because  he  had  no 
been.  When  they  called  out  that  they  were  ready  a  persoi 
made  up  like  a  clergyman,  and  speaking  with  a  clerica 
voice,  entered.  It  was  a  winter's  afternoon,  and  they  wer 
sitting  by  firelight.  Of  course,  they  thought  their  gues 
was  acting,  and  the  word  they  had  chosen  was  *  Eudely.' ' 

"  How  awfully  rich  !  "  said  Mary. 

"  Tou  can  imagine  what  a  situation  followed,"  went  o: 
Miss  Bright.  "  The  Vicar — of  course,  it  was  the  'Vicar- 
apologized  to  his  hostess  for  not  having  called  before 
'  We  thought  you  were  never  coming,'  she  replied  sweetly 
'  It  was  really  most  inconsiderate  of  you.'  He  looke< 
puzzled,  and  remarked  that  his  wife  was  sorry  she  ha( 
been  unable  to  accompany  him.  And  how  is  the  oh 
geeser  t '  asked  the  youngest  daughter.  '  ISot  that  W( 
wanted  her  to  come ;  I  hear  she  talks  like  a  gramophone 
and  she's  such  an  appetite  that  she'd  eat  us  out  of  houi3( 
and  home.'  '  Eeally,'  said  the  Vicar,  wiping  his  brow 
'  what  extraordinary  people !  I've  never  been  treatec 
like  this  before  by  any  of  my  parishioners.'  '  Tou  art 
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now  then,  old  cock,'  piped  the  smallest  boy.  *  How 
much  did  it  cost  you  to  colour  your  nose  ?  '  'I  was 
going  to  say  that  my  wife  is  indisposed.'  '  Oh,  does  she 
drink  too  ?  '  asked  another  daughter.  Of  course,  I  can't 
remember  the  exact  words  of  the  story ;  I'm  making  up 
the  conversation  ;  it  was  much  cleverer  than  that." 

"  And  I  hope  less  vulgar,  Mit,s  Bright,"  said  Mrs.  Beltinge 
reprovingly. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  fun,  Grandma.  Ledgar,  you  and  I  will  go 
out.    It  sounds  rather  a  jolly  game." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we  mustn't  choose  *  rudely,'  or  anything 
very  boisterous  ;  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Durant  has  a  headache." 

"  Now  don't  be  long,"  said  Mary.  "  Oh,  isn't  it  hot  in 
there  t  "  she  said  to  her  companion  when  the  door  had 
closed  upon  them.  "What  fun  it  would  be  to  behave 
rudely  to  John  Vansittart ;  or  to  Mrs.  Durant— only 
she's  really  a  dear  old  soul.  I  very  nearly  said  '  Because 
she  had  three  helpings  of  Christmas  pudding,  and  she's 
lucky  not  to  have  the  pain  somewhere  else,'  when  Grandma 
said  she  had  a  headache.  Let's  sit  on  the  stairs.  Heaps 
of  room  for  two." 

By  and  by  she  grew  impatient.  "  What  a  time  they're 
taking !  "  She  went  to  the  door,  and  was  going  to  tap, 
when  curiosity  prompted  her  to  listen  instead.  "Hush, 
Ledgar,  such  a  joke  !  They've  chosen  '  ungrammatically,' 
because  it's  quiet.  It's  a  silly  word,  though ;  we  should 
have  found  it  out  at  once.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do ; 
we'll  go  in  and  pretend  not  to  know ;  and  we'll  speak  to 
them  ungrammaticaUy !  "  But  her  plan  was  frustrated 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door. 

"  Eeady  !  "  cried  Gordon,  and  then,  catching  sight  of  his 
sister,  "  Oh,  look  here,  Mary,  that's  not  fair.  You've  been 
listening.  It  isn't  playing  the  game.  Did  you  hear  the 
word  ?  " 

Mary  coloured,  just  a  little  ashamed  of  herp-' :. 
"  Did  you  t    Because  if  you  did  we  shall  have  to  choose 
another." 
'I  I  ain't  a-going  t«  say,"  said  Mary. 
"  Oh,  well,  we'll  have  to  choose  again,  then.    Go  right 
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upBtoiTB,  both  Of  you.     We  can't  trust  you  near  the 

door."  .  ,  .    ,„ 

"  WeU,  don't  be  so  awfuUy  long  making  up  your  minds 

Come  along,  Led."    She  was  in  very  high  spirits,  which  wen 

infectious  ;  Ledgar  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.    Ui 

the  broad  polished  stairs  they  went  together,  past  antlers 

halberds,  masks  ;   "  in  here,  shall  we  ?  "  she  said     On  th. 

first  landing  was  a  smaU  morning-room,  which  the  house 

keeper  had  used  during  the  afternoon.    A  fire  was  bummi 

brightly  but  otherwise  the  room  was  unUt.    "  Never  min< 

about  switching  up  the  Ught,  Ledgar.    We'U  sit  on  the  floo 

in  front  of  the  fire.    Like  the  mistletoe  bough  somethmg 

isn't  iti     'Oh  the  mistletoe  bow-wow-wow.'    I  expec 

the  carol  singers  will  be  round  soon  .  .  .  Heaps  of  room. 

She  tucked  her  frock  round  her.    It  was  of  some  sheen, 

white  material ;    cut  low,  with  a  string  of  seed  pearl 

round  her  neck ;   a  sprig  of  hoUy  was  at  her  ^re^t,  an 

another  in  her  hair.    The  red-berries  were  wonderfuU 

becoming ;    they  suited  her  better  then  than  any  jewel 

or  flowers.    The  fireUght  glowed  on  the  clear-cut  hm 

of  her  face  ;  the  short,  aristocratic  upper  Up,  the  shghtly- 

verv    sUghtly— arched   nose.    Mary   really   looked   ver 

handsome  ;  very  jolly,  too,  to-night.    Ledgar's  mouth  an 

throat  were  dry  ;  always  an  indication  of  excitement. 

"  We'll  keep  them  waiting  ourselves  if  they  take  so  Ioe 
to  make  up  their  minds,"  said  Mary.  "  Perhaps  they 
think  we've  got  locked  up  in  some  big  old  treasure  chest,  an 
our  bones  wiU  turn  up  in  twenty  years'  time  on  anoth( 

Christmas  night." 

"  I  shouldn't  mind,"  whispered  Ledgar. 

"  Oh,  I  should.  I  don't  want  anyone  to  find  my  bon 
in  a  box.    Life's  too  joUy.    Don't  you  think  so  t  " 

Ledgar  really  began  to  think  it  was. 

"  There  is  an  old  treasure  chest  in  the  lumber-roon 
I  turned  it  out  the  other  day— old  gowns,  and  papers,  and 
Breeches  Bible,  and  some  books.    It  wasn't  big  enouj 
for  two,  though.    It  would  be  rather  fun  to  hide, 
know !    Let's  hide  ourselrw  in  the  cupboard  t  " 

They  squeezed  in  together.  Her  warm  young  body  w 
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against  his ;  there  was  scarcely  room  for  two  to  m^  fe. 
"  Don't  breathe  if  they  come,  Led  !  "  She  was  breathing 
fast.  "  How  awful  if  someone  locked  the  door,  and  forgot 
all  abont  us  !  " 

"  I  shouldn't  mind,"  whispered  Ledgar  again,  and  kissed 
her. 

Light  and  heavier  feet  came  up  the  stairs.  "  Where 
on  earth  are  they  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  they've  forgotten  we're  playing  Adverbs  and 
not  Hide-and-Seek,"  said  Gordon.  "Mary!  Ledgar! 
Where  are  you  t    We're  ready  !  " 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Sir  Charles  Davenport,  flinging 
wide  the  door.  "I  say,  Estelle,  we'll  go  out  next  time, 
eh,  what !  " 

"  Come  along,  you  two !  "  said  Gordon,  who  seemed 
slightly  nettled.  "  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  in  the 
cupboard  t    Didn't  you  hear  us  call !  " 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  "  giggled  Estelle,  "  I  didn't  know  you  went 
in  for  cupboard  love."  Mary,  blushing  furiously,  was 
trjdng  to  look  as  innocent  as  a  little  lamb.  And  Ledgar — 
Ledgar  did  not  know  how  to  look. 

But  when  they  reached  the  drawing-room,  chance,  or  a 
good-tempered  Providence  watching  over  even  the  small 
affairs  of  humanity,  and  liking  to  do  them  neatly,  gave 
Ledgar  the  opportunity  for  the  most  tactful  and  grace- 
ful act  of  his  life.  They  went  first  to  Mrs.  Durant. 
"  I'm  afraid  we've  kept  you  waiting  an  awful  time,"  said 
Mary. 

"  My  dear,  we  ain't  in  no  'urry."  Mrs.  Durant  beamed  on 
the  company  at  having  accomplished  her  part  so  well,  until 
Mildred  bent  across  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  "  Oh, 
wasn't  ungrammatical  the  word  t  I  thought  that  was  what 
you  chose."  She  pulled  herself  together  for  another  effort. 
"  You  two  ill-mannered  young  donkeys  to  .  .  ."  The 
coldness  with  which  this  effort  also  was  received  pulled  her 
up  again.  "  Stupid  old  thing !  "  whispered  the  subaltern, 
"she's  going  all  through  the  dictionary."  "Well,  what 
was  the  word  ?  "  she  said  testily.  Mildred  whispered  again. 
"  Oh,  yes,  now  I  remember  ...  It  was  perfectly  charming 
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of  you  to  give  us  so  long  for  consideration.    We  admire 
your  courtesy  in  doing  do." 

"  Excellent !    Bravo  !  "  cried  the  Vicar. 

•'  Please,  we'll  try  not  to  let  it  occur  again,"  said  Ledgar 
to  the  Vicar  himself. 

"  H'm — ha — you  must  give  me  time.    Yes.    I  con  .  .  ." 

"  Hush,"  hush,  you're  letting  the  cat^out  of  the  bag !  " 
Mrs.  Durant,  all  excitement  now,  clapped  her  hand  over 
his  mouth. 

"  I  thought  it  had  to  be  questions,  though,"  said  the 
Vicar,  playing  for  time. 

"Didn't  you  get  awfully  bored  at  having  to  wait  so 
long  t  " 

"On  the  contrary — ^h'm — ^ha — we  must  express  our 
satisfaction  at  your  expedition." 

"  "What  a  pretty  frock  you  have  on,  Mildred !  "^ 

"  Fot  nearly  so  charming  as  yours,  my  dear.  I  admire 
your  taste." 

"  Well,  Vansittart,  I  hope  you've  got  over  the  effects  of 
your  Christmas  dinner  ?  " 

«« Er — er  ...  Oh,  I  say,  you'll  have  to  let  me  down 
easier,  old  chap.    Er  .  .  ." 

"  Is  that  the  answer  ?  "  asked  Ledgar.  "  Can't  make 
r  uch  of  that,  Mary." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  wasn't  playing  then.  Wait  a  sec. ;  oh,  yes ; 
I've  got  it.  I  congratulate  Mary  on  a  Grandmother  who 
knows  what  good  old  English  tack  is.    Eh,  what  t  " 

"  Stupid  fool,  he's  done  it !  "  growled  the  subaltern. 
"  I  knew  he  would." 

"  Complimentary,"  said  Mary,  loc  .g  round  for  a 
seat. 

"  First  guess  wrong  I  "  cried  sevt  A  voices.  People 
who  had  been  looking  depressed  cheered  up.  John  Van- 
sittart was  such  an  ass  that  it  was  safe  for  hini  to  do  what 
would  have  been  fatal  for  any  other.  It  was  Mary's  turn 
now.  Miss  Bright  was  on  the  qui  vive.  She  was  certain  to 
say  something  clever,  and  people  were  all  attention.  Misa 
Bright  knew  that  great  things  were  expected,  and  was  a 
trifle  nervous.  "  Well,  Brighty,"  said  Mary,  whose  cheeks 
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were  flushed  and  eyes  very  bright,  "  when  are  you  going  to 
ran  ofE  after  an  undertaker  t  " 

"Oh!"  Brighty  bridled;  this  was  a  home  throat, 
catching  her,  so  to  speak,  in  the  matrimonial  rib,  nearest  the 
heart.  But  she  rose  to  the  occasion.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  not 
fast  enough  to  overtake  one,"  she  retorted.  "At  my 
venerable  age  I  must  leave  that  to  younger  folk  like  yourself 
who  are  quite  capable  of  running  after  gentlemen." 

"  Ho,  ho !  "  said  the  subaltern  to  the  curate,  "  that's 
a  nasty  one  for  Miss  Beltinge.  Brighty  seems  quite  capable 
of  keeping  her  end  up." 

Ledgar  approached  Mrs.  Beltinge.  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
congratulate  Mary  and  me,  Grandmater,"  he  said  pointedly. 
The  guests  clapped  at  the  successful  solution  of  the  adverb. 
But  Mrs.  Beltinge  was  more  astute.  She  looked  at  them 
keenly;  Mary  nodded.  "My  dear,  I'm  very  pleased." 
She  drew  her  granddaughter  to  her  and  kissed  her.  Then 
came  Ledgar's  turn  ;  she  kissed  him  too,  as  she  had  kissed 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  As  the  situation  dawned 
gradually  on  the  company,  they  broke  into  prolonged 
clapping. 

A  clamour  at  the  door  announced  the  arrival  of  caroUers 
and  mummers.  A  man  pirouetted  on  a  hobby  horse  • 
Maid  Marion  was  there ;  then  a  choir  from  church  and 
village  drew  together  in  the  great  hall.  "  Let's  start  the 
polyphone,"  said  Davenport  to  Estelle.  "For  goodness' 
sake,  don't,  Charlie  .  .  ." 

The  first  good  joy  that  Mary  had, 
It  was  the  joy  of  one, 

rang  out  the  voices  of  the  choristers. 

To  see  the  blessed  Jesus  Christ, 
When  He  was  first  her  Son. 
When  He  was  first  her  Son,  good  Lord, 

And  happy  may  we  be ; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
To  ill  eternity. 
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The  Beltinge  baker,  vigorous  as  choir-master,  progged 
and  almost  thrashed  his  yokels  into  action.  Now  and  again 
there  was  resentment.  His  bitter  rival  was  the  blacksmith  ; 
blacksmiths  and  workers  in  small  metal — whistling  tinkers, 
for  instance — have  all  a  hereditary  reputation  to  keep  up 
in  matters  musical.  "  Doan't  you  get  a-poking  me,  now, 
Maister  Pettifer.  I  know  what  I  be  zinging.  *  The  fodder, 
the  wand,  and  the  burden  for  the  ass's  back,'  says  that 
very  noble  book  Ecclesiasticus.    I  hain't  an  ass." 

"  I  never  said  it !  I  never  said  it !  "  screamed  the  choir- 
Liaster  excitedly.  "  But  there's  no  need  for  you  to  sing 
like  a  female  woman,  a  girt  fellow  like  you." 

"  I've  beared  tell  that  note  of  mine's  been  very  much 
admired." 

"  Screeching  out  in  that  rideekerlous  falsetter !  " 
grumbled  Mr.  Pettifer.  "  There,  get  on  with  it ;  get  on  with 
it,  do.    Second  verse." 

The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had, 

It  was  the  joy  of  two  ; 
To  see  her  own  Son  Jesus  Christ 

Making  the  lame  to  go. 
Making  the  lame  to  go,  good  Lord ; 
And  happy  may  we  be. 

They  sang  "  I  Saw  Three  Ships  "  ;  they  sang  "  Gk)od 
King  Wenceslas  Looked  Out  on  the  Feast  of  Stephen  "  ; 
they  sang  "  The  First  Nowell."  And  once  more  the  wonder- 
ful star  shone  above  those  Holy  Fields  where  shepherds 
watched  their  sheep ;  and  once  more  the  Kings  brought 
their  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.  Until  at  last  the 
final  verse  of  the  final  carol  rang  out  lustily. 

To  teach  us  humility,  aU  this  was  done. 

And  learn  we  from  thence  haughty  pride  for  to 

shun  ; 
A  manger  His  cradle  who  came  from  above, 
The  great  Ood  of  mercy,  of  peace,  and  of  love. 
Aye,  and  therefore  .  .  . 
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Davenport  had  already  started  the  bravo.^  and  clapping. 
••  Domn  it,"  muttered  the  blacksmith,  "  why  doant  these 
here  lordings  let  us  finish.  He  done  me  out  o'  my  best 
top  note." 

They  trooped  away  to  the  great  kitchen  for  refresh- 
ment. 
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Neitheb  Mrs.  Beltinge  nor  Mary  believed  in  long  engage- 
ments, and  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  early  in  the  spring.  Ledgar  found  the  months 
pass  very  rapidly.  Naturally  indolent,  he  was  forced  into 
unwonted  energy  ;  time  was  no  longer  heavy  on  his  hands  ; 
as  he  interpreted  success,  his  life  at  last  gave  promise  of 
some  achievement.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been 
busy  on  his  second  book.  Since  boyhood  the  small  States 
of  the  world  had  always  had  a  fascination  for  him  ;  there 
was  no  throne  of  Principality  or  Duchy  or  Grand  Duchy 
that  he  had  not  occupied  in  imagination.  The  new  novel 
was  a  romance,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a  young 
officer  in  the  Guard  of  the  Schonborns,  Prince-Bishops  of 
Bamberg.  The  German  setting,  the  period,  and  the  colour 
of  life  at  the  Papal  Court  to  which  his  hero  was  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  story,  gave  him  ample  scope. 
He  worked  a  good  deal  during  the  mornings  in  the  British 
Museum  Eeading-room.  It  was  here  he  met  Miss  Selina 
Pace.  A  curious  little  figure,  with  short  grey  hair,  and  semi- 
male  attire— notably,  a  felt  squash  hat  and  a  fawn  dust- 
coat  over  a  brown  Cardigan  waistcoat — she  interested 
him  from  the  first  moment  when  he  saw  her  in  the  next 
seat  to  his  at  the  long  row  of  desks.  One  afternoon  he 
was  at  the  Museum,  and,  instead  of  going  to  tea  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  building,  he  went  out  to  a  neighbouring 
caf^.  In  the  smoking-room  Miss  Pace  was  just  lighting  a 
cigarette  after  her  scone  and  butter  and  coffee.  But  iae 
cigarette  was  broken  and  would  not  draw,  and  her  case 
was  now  empty.  She  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  the 
bell  when  Ledgar,  raising  his  hat,  offered  his  own  case. 
This  led  to  conversation.  She  did  the  odd  hack  work  of 
literature  and  journalism  ;  translations,  occasional  reviews 
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for  country  papers,  indexing:,  paragraphs.  She  was  tho 
"  Uncle  Ben  "  of  a  well-known  teraperdnoe  journal,  and 
the  "  Aunt  Cissie  "  of  a  Sunday  School  magazine.  Hosts 
of  small  nephews  and  nieces  throughout  the  country  did 
Teetotal  Acrostics  and  Scripture  Charts  at  her  direction. 
She  gave  advice  on  love  affairs  to  the  readers  of  The  Mo»8- 
Rose,  a  ladies'  penny  weekly. 

"  It's  badly  paid  work  ;  thirsty  work  too— though  not 
80  bad  as  the  temperance  column,"  said  Miss  Pace.  "  That 
always  makes  mo  want  to  put  down  a  little  drink.  But 
it's  interesting.  I'm  making  tracings  of  frogs  now  for  a 
country  clergyman.    Sometimes " 

"  Not  the  Vicar  of  Beltinge  ?  " 

It  was  the  Vicar ;  did  Ledgar  know  him  T  Under  this 
new  bond  their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  intimacy. 
Miss  Selina  Pace  had  Lad  an  eventful  career.  Once  she 
had  held  quite  an  important  position  on  a  well-known 
paper  as  interviewer  and  dramatic  critic.  Two  unfor- 
tunate little  mischances  cost  her  this  appointment.  One 
first  night  she  was  indisposed,  and  wrote  her  notice  at 
home,  speaking  in  very  high  terms  of  the  leading  actor. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  leading  actor  was  also  indisposed, 
and  had  been  unable  to  appear.  She  was  warned  that 
this  sort  of  thing  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur  again. 
Anxious  to  regain  her  'ost  kudos.  Miss  Pace  sent  in  a 
picturesque  and  highly  instructive  interview  with  Herbert 
Spencer.  Some  friends  of  hers  had  some  friends  who  had 
some  friends  who  knew  Mr.  Spencer  intimately,  and  told 
her  several  anecdotes.  The  great  philosopher  himself 
took  no  notice  of  her  request  for  an  interview  ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  she  managed  to  write  a  graphic  account  of  a 
visit  to  his  home.  She  knew  that  he  always  weighed  his 
food ;  and  she  knew  that  when  he  went  out  on  a  muddy 
day  he  made  a  bridge  of  old  newspapers  (carried  under  his 
arm  for  the  purpose)  across  the  roads  .  .  .  She  described 
Mr.  Spencer,  weighing  out  for  her  at  luncheon  (with  a 
pleasing  smile)  four  ounces  of  bread,  six  of  cold  pressed 
beef,^and  seven  of  old  ale ;  she  depicted  him  taking  her 
down  the  garden  paths  over  a  paper  causeway.    When  in 
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doubt,  as  Disraeli  adapting  Sheridan  (was  It  Disraeli  t)  once 
said,  it  is  always  a  safe  rule  to  go  to  your  imagination  for  your 
facts.  Eeporting  a  lengthy  conversation,  she  described  Mr. 
Spencer  as  saying  that,  although  on  minor  points  he  could 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  theologians,  the  more  deeply  he 
studied  sociology,  earthworms,  and  the  wonders  of  the  solar 
system,  the  more  thoroughly  he  was  convinced  that  only 
the  fool  could  say  in  his  heart  there  was  no  God.  She 
went  on  to  hint  that  with  advancing  years  he  was  inclined 
to  revise  his  attitude  towards  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ...  It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate 
that  by  a  careless  slip  of  the  pen  she  should  have  mixed 
up  the  philosopher  with  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  have 
made  him  move  about  with  beautifully  carved  ancient 
mahogany  legs  on  cast"  i.  What  completed  the  trouble, 
however,  was  a  cliche  which  she  thought  herself  lucky  to 
obtain,  showing  an  elderly  gentleman  remarkably  like 
Mr.  Spencer  sitting  in  his  garden  with  a  little  boy.  Of 
course,  the  child  ought  to  have  been  blocked  out.  The 
editor  took  exception  to  the  heading  "  Mr.  Spencer  with 
his  little  grandson."  How  could  bachelors  have  little 
grandsons  ?    M^'^s  Selina  Pace  had  to  go. 

She  was  a  little  woman  with  plenty  of  grit  and  resolution  ; 
she  had  dozens  of  irons  still  in  the  fire,  but  Ledgar  suspected 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  both  ends  meet,  even 
with  the  discarded  remnants  of  male  wardrobes.  She  was 
unaffectedly  grateful  when,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  he 
paid  for  her  coffee  and  her  scone.  It  was  the  most  curious 
friendship  of  his  life.  In  the  Museum  and  its  vicinity  it 
did  not  matter  very  much  for  a  literary  man  to  be  seen 
in  company  with  such  a  little  hobbling  oddity ;  curious 
characters  from  New  Grub  Street  formed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population.  But  he  hesitated  when  she  asked  him 
to  spend  an  evening  at  her  home.  She  lived,  she  said,  at 
Pigg's  Marsh,  not  very  far  from  Mitcham,  in  the  South. 
Well,  it  was  from  the  still  less  reputable  East  that  Caspar, 
Melchior  and  Balthasar  brought  their  gifts.  She  showed 
him  a  programme  of  the  Pigg's  Marsh  Athen»um,  and 
asked  him  to  select  an  evening.  Quite  a  number  of  literary 
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people  lived  near  there ;  she  was  on  the  committee.  He 
looked  over  the  list  of  fixtures.  Eeally,  quite  good.  The 
first  and  opening  event  was  an  Eisteddfod ;  there  were 
competitions  in  reciting,  singing,  essay-writing,  sonnet- 
writing,  and  impromptu  speaking.  She  won  a  copy  of 
"  How  to  Write  a  Novel  "  for  a  sonnet  on  Tripe  aad  Onions. 
That  was  the  subject  set ;  they  generally  made  it  as  difficult 
as  possible ;  this  had  required  delicate  handling.  She 
commenced  with  the  cow  in  English  meadows,  the  snow- 
white  milk  percolating  through  the  ducts  of  the  udder 
into  the  milkmaid's  pail ;  cross  over  in  a  line  or  two  to 
the  onion  fields  of  Brittany ;  ended  with  the  savoury 
dish  (in  those  last  lines  that  demand  a  change  of  theme  or 
treatment)  on  a  British  table,  fortifying  an  East  End 
family  for  life's  battle.  Everyone  thought  it  quite  good. 
Susie  Bremner,  her  friend,  treated  the  subject  humorously  ; 
her  effort  was  not  so  successful.  She  began  something  like 
this : 

The  forward  onion  once  thus  did  I  chide — 

Sweet  thief!     Whence  didst  thou  steal  thy   breath 

that  smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  f    The  tears  th>at  hide 
Drop  on  my  cheek.    0  best  of  veg'tables — 
For  fruit  thou  never  toert — with  me  abide 
While  I  run  over  to  the  shop  for  tripe 
Fresh  from  the  udder  of  the  placid  cow. 

But  they  disqualified  poor  old  Susie  for  plagiarism. 
Hard  lines ! 

After  the  Eisteddfod,  came  a  political  discussion  on 
Home  Kule ;  then  a  paper  on  London  Humour  by  an 
eminent  journalist.  Six  essays  next  by  lady  members  on 
Women  Writers  of  the  Victorian  Era.  The  week  after,  a 
paper  on  "  The  Eing  and  the  Book,"  by  Eobert  Browning, 
followed  by  discussion.  Then  ('  but  I  don't  suppose  that 
would  interest  you ;  it's  such  an  odd  subject ')  Father 
Hilarius  on  Anti-Christ. 

Ledgar  wondered  if  he  were  ever  going  to  get  away  from 
Anti-Christ. 
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••  I  daresay,"  went  on  Miss  Pace,  "  this  date  would 
be  more  to  your  taste-the  27th— where  ia  it  1  Oh,  here 
we  are."  She  pointed  a  stubby  finger  at  the  programme. 
"Costume  recitals  from  Charles  Dickens.  Trial  Scene  in 
Pickwick;   Mr.  Bumble  at  tea;   Miss  Squeers  entertams 

Nicklebv  " 

"That  looks  good,"  said  LeJgar.  "It's  a  splendid 
programme.    By  the  way,  who  is  this  Fathof  Hilanus  1 

"Oh,  haven't  you  heard  of   him  1    He's  very  High 
Church  ;  ahnost  Eoman,  in  fact.    He  preaches  sometimes 
in   the  West   End;    very   swagger   congregations.    Our 
president  got  hold  of  him  ;  it's  a  paying  night,  to  get  funds 
for  the  Athenseum  Ubrary.    People  from   Mitcham    and 
Streatham  and  Wimbledon  are  sure  to  come.    Mr.  Brewster 
speciaUy  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  a  sermon;    he 
does  lecture  sometimes.    I  heard  him  once  on  his  early 
life  in  Ireland;   he  began  by  telling  us  that  he d  started 
life  as  a  miner.    'Yes,'  he  said  after  a  pause,     I  was  a 
minor  until  I  was  twenty-one.'  .  .  But  Mr.  Brewster  didn  t 
hke  to  pin  him  down  to  any  subject,  and  you  see  what 
he's  let  us  in  for.    Who  was  Anti-Christ  ?    Or  who  cares? 
"  I  think  I'd  like  to  come  to  that,"  said  Ledgar. 
In  the  subject  itself  he  took  Uttle  interest ;   stiU,  it  was 
one  that  had  always  fascinated  Jelf.    And  the  abnormal, 
the  bizarre,   the   extraordinary,   always   did  hold  more 
attraction  for  him  than  the  normal. 

"Eight  you  are,"  said  Miss  Pace.  "It's  a  bargain. 
I'm  afraid  you'U  be  horribly  bored,  though." 

He  called  the  next  day  on  Telfer  with  a  short  story. 
He  was  getting  '^ood  prices  for  these  now ;  sometimes 
twenty -five  or  thirty  pounds  for  the  two  markets.  "  Ever 
heard  of  Father  Hilaxius  1  "  he  asked. 

"Father  Hilaxius!  Why,  everyone's  heard  of  him, 
surely.  The  last  time  I  had  anything  to  do  with  him  was 
when  I  brought  out  his  '  Squeaky  Fiddles  and  Squabd 
Saints.'  A  great  book  that ;  it  went  like  hot  cakes.  1 
onlv  heard  him  preach  once.  It  was  on  Strange  Social 
Sins  ;  and,  by  Gad,  he  rubbed  it  in.  The  amusing  thing 
was  to  see  how  much  the  people  he  preached  at  and  attacked 
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— men  in  frock-coats  and  silk  hats,  smartly  dressed  West- 
End  people — enjoyed  it  all.  I  suppose  each  one  was 
thinking  *  That's  a  nasty  knock  for  Lord  X.  or  Lady  Y.' 
Paying  game,  you  know  ;  heaps  of  gold  in  the  collection.  I 
believe  he's  genuine  enough ;  he  really  thinks  the  world 
is  going  to  perdition.  He's  got  a  lot  of  queer  ideas  about 
prophecy.  Oh,  and  you  should  just  hear  him  pray.  People 
write  to  him  from  all  over  the  country.  He  reads  out  a 
list  first  of  those  who  want  to  be  prayed  for.  '  Our  prayers 
are  desired  for  Sir  Timothy  Toby's  little  girl,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  biting  her  nails  in  church.'  Then  he  plays  a 
harmonium,  and  people  have  to  join  in  a  sort  of  Utany — 
you  know — '  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law.'  Funny  to  hear  a  lot  of  swells 
praying  to  be  delivered  from  biting  their  nails  in  church  .  .  . 
Oh,  he's  great ;  I  should  certainly  go  and  hear  him  for  the 
experience." 

Mifis  Pace  and  Ledgar,  then,  travelled  from  London 
Bridge  to  the  lavender  regions  of  the  suburbs ;  and, 
leaving  the  train,  arrived,  after  a  short  walk,  at  Pigg's 
Marsh.  "Susie  Bremner  lives  with  me,"  Miss  Pace 
explained,  "  she's  a  dear  old  girl,  and  you're  sure  to  like 
her.  Hard  up  like  me,  of  course,  so  you  mustn't  expect 
too  much.    She  gets  her  living  by  dyeing." 

"  By  dying  ?  What  an  extraordinary  way  .  .  ." 
"  Dyes  clothes,  feathers,  dresses,  gloves,  anything.  Dry- 
cleaning  as  well.  She  hasn't  done  very  much  lately, 
though ;  these  big  firms  in  the  provinces  that  send  their 
carts  round  and  have  agents  collar  most  of  the  trade. 
People  are  getting  too  smart  now  for  dry-cleaning ;  they 
like  nettoyage  d  sec  .  .  .  Here  we  are." 

Pigg's  Marsh  may  really  have  been  a  marsh  at  some 
period  of  its  history ;  just  now  it  was  a  patch  of  scrubby 
common,  edged  by  ditches,  and  presenting  a  few  draggled 
gorse  bushes  and  a  stunted  tree  or  so  to  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Geese  waddled  over  it,  and  it  afforded  scant 
pasture  to  two  or  three  attenuated  horses  and  one  or  two 
goats  whose  hair  and  beards  badly  needed  the  attentions 
of  the  barber.    Facing  the  common  was  a  row  of  small 
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cotv  ^66  with  green  palings.    At  one  you  could  get  te 
at  another,  buy  lemonade  and  fruit ;   a  third,  which  M 
Pace  selected,  told  you  that  "  Dying  Is  Done  Here." 
looked  as  if  people  who  were  tired  of  life,  after  a  Ba 
HoUday,  say,  spent  among  the  cocoanut  shies  and  pa^ 
bags  ant,  donkeys  of  the  Marsh — ^people  whose  teas 
whose  wifes  had  disagreed  with  them,  for  instance, 
who  were  weary  of  dragging  after  them  shoals  of  squalli 
children — were  accustomed  to  drop  in  and  for  a  sm 
sum  (ninepence,  perhaps,  or  sixpence  a  head  for  a  lai 
party)    die   comfortably   amid    all    the   conveniences 
modem  civilization.    Of  course,  it  was  not  that.     "  Sui 
wanted  something  to  catch  the  eye,"  Miss  Pace  said.     "  S 
really  knows  better.    She's  quite  well  educated.    I  kn< 
a  man  once  who  made  Venetian  blinds.    He  did  quite 
big  trade  through  calling  himself  Bartimseus." 

Miss  Bremner,  a  stoutish,  jolly  lady  in  spectacles,  w 
produced ;  Ledgar's  first  impression  was  that  he  was  bei 
introduced  to  some  new  form  of  chameleon.  She  explain 
that  she  had  only  just  finished  work  ;  they  must  excuse  h 
while  she  washed  the  dyes  off.  She  had  to  come  down 
open  the  door;  even  though  they  lived  in  the  count 
it  wasn't  safe— with  so  many  tramps  about — to  leave  t 
door  unfastened. 

The  two  ladies  had  quite  a  jolly  little  parlour  in  commoi 
the  walls  were  covered  with  oleographs,  photographs,  ai 
framed  pictures  from  the  Christmas  numbers.  The 
were  two  or  three  pieces  of  quite  good  furniture  saved  fro 
the  wreck  of  old  homes.  A  grandfather's  clock  stood 
one  comer;  Miss  Pace  said  that  her  father,  who  hi 
lived  in  Lincolnshire,  used  to  collect  them  from  fari 
houses  and  cottages  before  people  in  Birmingham  ai 
Wardour  Street  had  discovered  that  there  was  a  go( 
demand  for  them.  Their  house  at  Pakeworth  Cross  w 
full  of  them.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Pace  drank;  Selii 
remembered  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  he  came  hon 
about  two  o'clock  one  night,  and  her  mother  called  on 
"  What's  the  time,  James  1  "  "  Just  twelve,  my  dear 
he  said — ^he  was  always  frightened  of  her  mother — "  T^ 
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been  to  a  meeting  of  the  C.  E.  Men's  Society."    Well,  he 
remembered  suddenly  that  in  another  minute  every  clock 
in  the  house  would  be  striking ;   and  he  had  to  take  off 
his  boots  and  race  round  to  put  them  back  two  hours  .  .  . 
Ledgar  was  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour ;  probably,  from 
its  battered  condition,  the  chair  in  which  Canute  defied 
the  sea.    They  had  a  jolly,  ample,  comfortable  tea.    Home- 
made bread  ;  two  eggs  apiece — new-laid  ;  buttered  toast  j 
cake  and  honey.    Susie  and  Selina  fluttered  round  him 
like  two  quaint  old  hens,  plying  him  with  food.    Contrasting 
it  with  Beltinge,  he  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  his  experience. 
After  tea.  Miss  Pace  took  him  into  a  tiny  box  of  a  place 
which  she  described  as  her  workroom  and  special  sanctum. 
When  she  sported  her  oak  here  she  was  safe  from  aU  in- 
trusion ;  once  in  her  cast)  ,  even  Sophy  dare  not  come  in. 
On  a  mantelshelf  were  several  curiosities,   quite  good, 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  tne  Lincolnshire  home ;  Lowestoft 
china  plates,  an  Uncle  Toby  jug,  a  clay  idol  brought  from 
Africa  by  a  missionary  uncle  (it  was  a  long  time  ago ; 
probably  his  grandchildren  had  graves  by  now)  chopsticks 
sent  from  China  by  another  uncle  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  puppy  dogs  and  edible  birds'  nests :   an  old  snuff 
box,  and  a  paper-weight  from  the  office  of  Howeliold 
Words.    It  was   quite  possible  that  Dickens  had  once 
used  it.    On  the  walls  were  portraits  of  two  or  three 
leading   writers.    A   signed   photograph   of  Miss   Selina 
Pace  herself  thoughtfully  poising  a  quill  pen  was  among 
them.    It  had  been  accepted  by  the  temperance  paper, 
but  was  crowded  out  by  "  someone's  death  " — John  B. 
Gough,   she  fancied.    On  a  tiny  table  was  a  battered 
typewriter,  and  near  the  typewriter  piles  and  piles  of  paper. 
"That's  the  prize  I  was  telling  you  about,"  she  said, 
handing  Ledgar  a  copy  of  "  How  to  Write  a  Novel."    "  I 
don't  think  you  can  Icam  from  books,  though,"  she  said. 
"  It's  either  in  you,  or  else  it  isn't." 

"  Have  you  ever  published  one  f  " 

Miss  Face  had  not,  though  she  had  started  several. 
She  had  one  on  the  stocks  now.  Indeed,  it  had  occurred 
to  her  that  Ledgar  might  even  feel  inclined  to  collaborate. 
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She  showed  him  the  first  chapter.  She  thought  it  was 
fairly  thrilling  for  a  start ;  the  diflBculty  was  to  carry  on. 
A  handsome  young  convict,  sentenced  to  death  for  a  murdei 
which  he  had  not  committed,  escaped  from  Dartmoor, 
and  made  his  way  along  the  West  Country  coast.  In  the 
mist  he  encountered  a  bull  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  was 
tossed  over.  Fortunately  the  tide  was  up,  and  he  was  a 
good  swimmer.  Taking  off  his  clothes,  he  swam  a  mile  oi 
two  until  the  turning  of  the  tide  should  enable  him  to  land 
in  safety.  Suddenly  he  noticed  another  swimmer  in  distress 
He  raced  towards  him,  but  was  too  late  to  effect  a  rescue 
Swimming  ashore,  he  found  a  complete  suit  of  clothes 
with  silk  underwear  (the  public  likes  something  spicy), 
on  a  rock.  He  changed  into  them,  and  in  one  of  the  pocketf 
discovered  that  the  deceased  bather  was  the  long-lost 
heir  to  a  great  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
just  returned  from  the  Antipodes  to  claim  his  ancestral 
estates.  On  his  way  he  had  stopped  for  a  dip,  with  the 
result  already  described.  The  young  convict  went  up 
to  the  Hall  to  claim  possession.  A  man  in  gorgeous 
livery  ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  who  received  him  with  open  arms. — (End  of  Chapter  I.; 

Ledgar  thought  the  story  showed  great  possibilities 
Unfortunately,  he  was  so  busy  now  with  his  own  book. 

"  Ever  tried  a  play,  then  t "  suggested  Miss  Pace 
"  That's  what  pays,  you  know.  I  know  a  young  man  whc 
wrote  one  in  three  weeks  that  brings  him  in  eighty  pounds 
a  week  now  from  London  and  the  provinces.  Bettei 
than  novel  writing.    Why  don't  you  try  it  ?  " 

"  No  time — even  if  I  had  the  ability." 

"  Well,  say  a  curtain  raiser.  You  could  knock  one  ofl 
in  a  week.  It  might  bring  you  in  a  hundred  a  montl 
if  it  took.  Look  here."  She  rubbed  her  stumpy  fingers 
through  her  short  grey  hair  for  a  second,  collecting  thought, 
"  Young  barrister  meets  friend  in  chambers  ;  sees  portrait 
of  charming  girl.  Falls  in  love.  Who's  the  girl  ?  No 
idea.  Despair.  Eeading-glass ;  name  of  photographer. 
Elation.  End  of  Scene  1.  Scene  2 :  Ladies'  Agricultural 
College,  Missouri,  U.S.A.  Barrister  arrives.  Interviews 
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principal.  Where's  the  original  of  this  photograph  t 
Wait  a  minute,  please.  Enter  twenty-seven  young  lady 
students.  Composite  photograph.  Despair  again — or  Salt 
Lake  City.    Curtain.  .  How's  that !  " 

Miss  Face  brandished  her  podgy  hands  as  if  appealing 
to  an  umpire. 

"H'm,  very  striking.  Better  for  a  story,  though,  I 
think.  I  should  certainly  work  it  into  a  short  story. 
Miss  Pace." 

"  Think  so  ?  Perhaps  you're  right.  Only  that  doesn't 
mean  so  much.  Well,  look  here.  Young  man  expecting 
visit  from  long-lost  aunt.  Great  expectations.  She's 
fifty — Likely  to  live  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  very  amorous  ; 
separated  from  her  husband  who  drinks.  He  knows  all  her 
history.  When  she  arrives,  he  is  in  deep  mourning ;  his 
friend,  the  nephew,  has  just  died  of — anything  you  like ; 
vaccination,  bubonic  plague,  influenza.  Aunt  doesn't 
recognize  him.  Makes  himself  most  agreeable  ;  proposes. 
They  get  married.  At  church  door,  *  Now,  Aunt  Jessica, 
do  you  remember  the  little  boy  you  used  to  smack  and 
fondle  1  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  cheque  representing  three 
quarters  of  your  fortune,  or  you'll  be  handed  over  to  the 
poUce  for  bigamy  and  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.    Tableau — Collapse  of  Aunt  .  .  .  How's  tliat  t  " 

"  I'm  afraid — very  original ;  but  a  trifle  difficult  to 
work  out." 

Miss  Pace  looked  disappointed.  "That's  me  all  over. 
I've  no  end  of  ideas — more  ideas  than  I  have  hairpins 
in  my  head.  The  worst  of  it  is,  so  few  of  them  tciU  work 
out  .  .  .  It's  worth  your  while  thinking  over  what  I  say, 
though.  I  should  certainly  have  a  shot  at  a  curtain 
raiser  at  the  very  least.  It  won't  take  you  longer  than  a 
couple  of  short  stories,  and  you  stand  to  make  fifty  times 
as  much  if  it  catches  on — Coming,  Susie." 

For  Miss  Susie  Bremner,  growing  impatient,  had  just 
banged  at  the  door  to  ask  if  they  were  never  coming — 
it  was  nearly  half -past  seven  already. 

They  crossed  the  Marsh ;  it  lay  under  a  sombre  sky  in 
which  black  clouds  played  blind-cloud's-buff,  and  it  was 
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ipitting  rain.  A  depressing  evening.  A  depressing  ^is 
trict.  On  this  bleak  waste,  medisevai  lepers  might  ha7( 
mourned  lost  health,  friends,  home.  Under  this  sky  .  ., 
in  this  place,  in  ancient  days  those  possessed  might  hav( 
wandered  in  their  agony.  Here  Dante's  lost  souls  migh 
have  passed  their  few  remaining  years  of  miserabl 
existence.  On  this  twisted  and  stunted  tree,  Judas,  afte 
the  great  betrayal,  after  the  flinging  back  of  the  noi 
useless  bribe — Judas,  flying,  in  the  isolated  horror  c 
that  incredible  awakening,  from  the  haunts  of  men  wit 
whom  he  had  no  more  lot  or  part,  might  have  hange 
himself. 

Ledgar  shivered  ;  someone  passed  across  his  grave. 

He  was  glad  when  they  reached  the  Pigg's  Marsh  Ath< 
nffium.  It  was  a  misnomer ;  the  building  stood  at  som 
little  distance  from  the  Marsh,  at  the  beginning  of  a  thrivin 
residential  quarter.  Here  again  you  had  the  small  thin^ 
of  this  world  confounding  the  mighty  and  the  great.  B 
force  of  intellect,  little,  despised  Pigg's  Marsh  was  drawin 
aristocratic  Streatham  and  Wimbledon  from  their  fireside 
on  this  bleak  night.  Quite  well-clad  people  were  flockin 
in ;  cabs,  and  even  a  couple  of  broughams,  stood  at  tt 
doors,  their  lamps  blurred  in  the  dank  night  air.  The  Ha 
was  aJready  nearly  fuU.  "  My  deaj,  we're  going  to  have 
treat.  I  heard  him  years  ago  at  Langham  Place.  A 
extraordinary  man.  A  man  with  immense  influence 
such  a  figure  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  moved  cities  to  tern 
and  repentance  and  ecstasy." 

On  the  platform  stood  a  small  harmonium,  a  few  pain 
in  green  tubs,  and  a  table  at  which  Mr.  Brewster,  Presidei 
and  Chairman,  was  sitting.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
someone  came  in  and  whispered.  Mr.  Brewster  glance 
significantly  at  the  audience  and  went  out.  He  returns 
a  few  moments  later,  amid  much  hand- clapping,  with  a 
elderly  man,  his  grey  hair  tonsured,  his  rotund  form  i 
monk's  robe  with  cowl  and  girdle,  his  bare  feet  in  sandal 
A  rubicund  face  in  which  austerity  and  jollity,  denunciatic 
and  benediction,  seemed  most  curiously  and  even  drol 
blended.  A  Luther  of  the  caf6  chantant.  A  Savonaro 
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of  the  music-halls.    So  Ledgar,  watching  now  with  keen 
interest,  placed  him. 

Mr.  Brewster  introduced  the  lecturer  in  a  few  well-chosen 
remarks.     As  Father  Hilarius  had  engaged  not  to  give  a 
sermon,  he  did  not  open  his  remarks  with  prayers  either 
for  the  congregation  or  for  little  country  girls  biting  their 
nails.    But  he  sat  down  at  the  harmonium,  and  played  two 
or  three  Gregorian  chants  before  commencing.    His  squat 
round  body  rolled  from  side  to  side ;   he  lifted  a  sonorous 
and  not  unmusical  voice ;   now  and  then  he  broke  off  to 
address   the   audience   quite   familiarly.     "  How   do   you 
like  that?    They  sang  it  at  Ely  first,  a  thousand  years 
ago.    And  I  sang  it  myself  last  year  at  Ely.  ...    I 
could  tell  you  a  strange  little  story  about  this.    A  nobleman 
I  know — Lord  Q,  let's  call  him,  not  old  Q,  you  know,  but 
almost   as   notorious    a    character — had    been    divorced 
from  his  wife.    He  heard  me  preach  in  London,  and  I 
sang  that.    He  got  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     '  I  request 
your  prayers  and  the  prayers  of  this  audience.  Father, 
that  my  wife  and  I  may  be  brought  into  harmony  again.' 
Some  people  dwi't  believe  in  answers  to  prayer.    His  wife 
was  IN  THE  AUDIENCE,  and  they  left  the  hall  together." 
(Mild  sensation  ;    claps  from  Pigg's  Marsh,  murmurs  of 
interest,    wonder    and    approval    from    Wimbledon    and 
Streatham.) 

Father  Hilarius  whirred  round  on  his  music-stool  for 
the  last  time.  He  mopped  the  bald  patch  on  his  tonsured 
head — now  showing  beads  of  perspiration — with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  from  his  girdle.  "Now  I  promised  not  to 
talk  bhop  or  preach,"  he  said.  '*  I'm  bound  to  preach ; 
I  can't  help  preaching ;  but  I'll  let  you  down  as  lightly 
as  I  can.  This  is  a  lecture,  and  my  subject  is  Anti-Christ. 
A  very  dry  one  too,  you'll  say.  Who  believes  in  Anti- 
Christ  nowadays  !  Well,  I  do,  if  you  don't.  Or  who  cares 
twopence  about  Anti-Christ!  I  do.  Because  there  is 
only  one  person  in  the  history  of  humanity  more  important 
than  Anti-Christ.  That— praise  God !— is  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  only  one  event  in  the  history  of  humanity  more 
important  than  the  coming  of  Anti-Chrigt.     That  is  the 
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He  dashed  to  the  harmonium,  and  playe< 


Crnciflxion." 
and  sang : 

When  I  survey  the  tcondroua  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Olory  died, 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

Back  again  to  the  platform -front.  "  No  good  fumblinj 
with  your  Bible,  my  dear  old  gentleman  in  the  evenini 
things  and  eye-glass.  It's  a  lecture,  not  a  sermon.  Theri 
isn't  any  text.  Or,  if  there  is,  my  text  is  the  whole  of  j 
musty  old  parchment  I  picked  up  in  a  worm-eaten  leathe 
chest  at  a  monastery  in  Messina.  It  is  written  in  a  sort  o 
dog-Latin  by  Messer  Ercole  Corbario,  Agent  or  Stewan 
to  a  Prince  PeUpe  Corsini  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini  in  thi 
Sicilian  Golden  VaUey  during  the  eariy  pari;  of  the  fifteenti 
century.  The  document  is  headed  'An  Account  of  th( 
Strange  Life  of  my  Late  Master,  Prince  Felipe  Cox-sini 
with  particulars  of  his  Trial  on  Accusation  of  Wizardry  anc 
of  being  Anti-Christ  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  a 
Palermo  ;  together  with  the  circumstances  of  his  lamentabh 
end.  Written  by  me,  Ercole  Corbario,  at  the  Palazzc 
Corsini,  January,  1437.' 

"The  document,  compiled  evidently  by  a  faithful  bul 
much  perplexed  and  distressed  servant,  commenced  with  ai 
account  of  the  Prince's  boyhood  in  Calabria.  He  was  nol 
—said  Messer  Corbario,  who  knew  him  even  then—like  othei 
lads  of  his  age,  fond  of  gamec  and  sports ;  but  withdrex^ 
himself  from  the  society  of  his  equals,  loving  rather  to  sil 
lonely  by  the  sea-shore,  than  to  join  them  in  hawking  or  th( 
chaae,  and  preferring  to  play  with  stones  and  metais  rathei 
than  with  rapier  or  stUetto.  As  a  lad,  he  was  of  a  pale 
melancholy  cast  of  countenance,  with  large,  dark  eyes  oi 
unequal  size ;  of  a  suUen  temper,  moved  often  by  trifling 
matters  to  anger;  proud  exceedingly;  generous  rathei 
because  he  cared  little  for  his  possessions  than  from  bene 
volence  of  heart.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  to  thf 
Palace  m  Sicily  with  his  mother ;  and  he  Uved  th«re,  with 
frequent  intermissions,  now  to  visit  Rome,  now  Calabria, 
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once  Paris,  until  his  death.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  a  chamber  or  vault  dug  in  the  solid  rock  of 
Monte  Pellegrini,  to  the  base  of  which  the  Palace  grounds 
extended.  Here  Corbario  was  his  constant  attendant. 
The  chamber  seeias  to  have  been  just  the  ordinary  labora- 
tory of  the  alchemist;  it  was  filled  with  crucibles  and 
alembics ;  here  also  the  Prince  made  experiments  with 
winged  machines  in  which  he  sought  to  fly  .  .  .  That," 
said  Father  Hilarius  in  an  aside,  "  has  been,  of  course,  an 
ambition  of  mankind  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Dr. 
Johnson  in  *  Easselas  *  devoteo  one  chapter  to  an  invention 
for  this  purpose." 

Curious,  thought  Ledgar,  how  the  idea  of  flight  seems 
inseparable  from  the  coming  of  Anti-Christ.  If  men  fly, 
I  shall  begin  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  Maurice's 
predictions. 

"In  this  chamber,  not  only  was  search  made  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  but  many  experiments  were  made  on 
the  bodies  of  ''  ng  animals ;  once  even  on  a  vassal 
under  sentence  o  jath.  My  Master,  said  Messer  Corbario 
— who  seemed  hiu^self  to  have  nerves — was  "■  omel,  but 
he  could  regard  suffering  with  complete  cou.  ""  and 
even  with  interest ;  unhuman  rather  than  inhu.  .n,  he 
seemed  to  detach  himself  from  *he  emotions  of  ordinary 
men.  He  paid  external  homage  to  religion,  but  in  his  heart 
regarded  it  lightly.  His  was  a  cold  nature,  devoid  of 
passion ;  though  he  had  secret  lusts  which  he  gratified 
rather,  it  seemed,  for  experiment  and  interest  than  for 
the  grafflcation  of  desire.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
married  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long  betrothed.  But 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  feast,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  bride  and  guests,  he  rose  and  said  courteously  that 
he  had  felt  constrained  to  hold  binding  an  agreement 
which  had  been  made  so  long;  nevertheless  for  himself 
he  had  no  mind  for  married  life ;  he  returned  the  lady  with 
good  wishes  to  her  mother's  keeping.  If  she  had  had 
male  kinsfolk  of  near  blood,  thought  Ercole,  it  would 
have  fared  ill  then  with  his  Master.  As  It  was,  this  added 
to  an  unpopularity  akeady  engendered  by  knowledge  of 
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hi»  secret  quests  and  practices.  A  discharged  serra 
gave  infonnatioD  against  him  on  the  ground  of  blasphem 
but  of  this  Corbario  himself  had  seen  nothing.  A  co\ 
sat  at  Palermo  to  take  the  evidence.  Peasants  relat 
that  descending  the  slopes  of  Pellegrini  at  night  tb 
had  heard  shrieks  of  pain  and  other  uncanny  soun 
proceeding  from  the  Palace  gardens.  Some  assert 
that  spells  had  been  cast  upon  their  cattle.  One  m 
(but  he  was  an  ill -liver,  and  with  an  ever  open  palm  1 
bribes)  stated  that  his  son  had  been  turned  into  a  mu 
like  that  lad  whom  the  boy-Saviour — according  to  a  certf 
Apocryphal  Gospel— had  once  cured.  And  another  B( 
vant  deposed  that  he  had  gone  one  night  to  a  notor iom 
ill-famed  house  in  the  slums  by  Palermo  harbour 
buy  poisons  and  simples  for  his  Master  .  .  .  But  t 
Prince  had  great  influence  in  the  island  ;  his  cousin  ^  as 
member  of  the  Court  that  tried  him,  and  he  was  rele» 
Howling  mobs  followed  him  down  the  palm  avenue  leaui 
to  the  Palazzo.  In  fear,  for  a  time,  of  his  life,  he  decid 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  the  French  King,  and  set  o 
with  Ercole  and  some  servants  who  were  faithful  to  hi: 
And  here  came  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  documei 
When  they  reached  Paris,  they  found  the  city  full  owi 
to  a  visit  of  the  Duke  Basil  of  Russia ;  it  was  diflBcult 
find  accommodation,  but  at  last  they  secured  rooms 
an  inn  in  the  Street  of  the  Old  Lantern,  just  within  t 
city  walls.  Tired  with  travelling,  the  Prince  at  on 
sought  his  apartment.  He  told  Ercole  to  come  to  hi 
in  an  hour,  when  the  evening  meal  was  to  be  served.  T 
Prince  showed  signs  of  fatigue  and  agitation;  Ercc 
says  he  heard  him  mutter  some  words,  which  sound 
like  '  It  is  just ;  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming.'  An  ho 
later  Ercole  went  to  his  masterV  room.  He  knew  t 
location  of  the  room  without  possibility  of  mistake ;  y 
everything  within  was  changed.  Tapestries  showing  on 
an  hour  before  scenes  of  the  chase,  showed  now  a  gloon 
tableau  of  the  death  of  Hector,  The  bed,  draped  befo 
in  rose  and  gold,  was  covered  now  with  sombre  purp] 
and  dark  plumes  rose  above  it.  But  the  bed  was  empt 
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The  1  x)m  wat  empty.  Ercole,  in  amazement,  lent  for  the 
host ;  he  denied  that  anyone  had  occupied  the  room. 
The  drawer  who  had  ushered  them  in  so  short  a  time 
before  denied  that  he  had  done  so  .  .  .  The  ostlers 
who  lia*l  stabled  their  horses  professed  no  recollection  of 
the  Prince.  The  officials  of  the  city  were  called  upon  ; 
they  knew  the  house  and  the  host  well ;  it  was  a  reputable 
house,  in  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  foul  play  .  .  . 
In  the  apartment,  stated  Ercole,  the  smell  of  brimstone 
was  distinctly  noticeable  .  .  .  Ercole  '^turned  alone  to 
Palermo.  He  wrote  his  document  obviously  as  an  honest 
man,  attached  to  his  master  yet  against  his  w^ll  almost 
convinced  that  the  charges  brought  against  him  were 
true.  The  parchment  concluded  with  the  name  of  Prince 
Felipe,  'On  whose  soul,'  wrote  Ercole — and  then  were 
the  words  '  Had  he  atill  '^-crossed  through  by  charitable 
and  kindly  impulse,  '  Jesu  have  mercy.*  " 

Ledgar  listened  to  this  narrative  with  some  interest. 
"  The  man';i»  a  charlatan,"  he  thought  at  its  close.  The 
last  words  of  the  Prince  were  simply  those  of  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  into  whose  room  the  devU  leapt  in  the  form  of  a 
baboon  as  his  wretched  spirit  left  its  tabernacle.  There, 
too,  the  waiting  cardinals  had  smelt  the  brimstone  of  the 
pit.  The  mysterious  disappearance  in  Paris  was  based 
on  a  well-known  story  of  the  recent  Exhibition.  A  mother 
and  daughter,  travelling  from  Constantinople,  took  rooms 
at  an  hotel.  Going  to  her  mother's  room  an  hour  after 
the  arrival,  the  daughter  found  its  contents  and  appearance 
entirely  altered  (^he  sombre  panoply  of  death  was  but 
an  added  stroke)  and  her  mother  missing.  Here,  too,  a 
similar  reply  met  all  her  inquiries.  Her  mother  had 
simply  disappeared  from  the  world  of  human  beings ; 
there  was  no  trace,  and  the  daughter  returned  to  England 
without  her.  A  year  later  the  mastery  was  solved.  Im- 
mediately after  the  mother  had  e  tered  her  room  the  bell 
rang ;  a  chambermaid,  answering  it,  found  her  at  the 
point  of  death.  It  was  diacx«vered  that  it  waa  a  case  of 
plagua  contracted  in  the  East.  Such  a  fact,  becoming 
known,  would  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  exhibition.    The 
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room  was  at  once  refurnished  and  re-papered ;  the  bod 
smuggled  out  and  cremated ;  the  visitors'  book  tampere 
with ;  servants  bribed  to  deny  all  knowledge.  Fathe 
Hilarius  was  too  astute  to  supply  any  solution  to  hi 
mystery.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  an  isolated  case  c 
plague — even  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Eussia' 
visit — would  have  called  for  no  such  drastic  action. 

Ledgar  listened,  however,  with  some  interest  to  th 

continuation  of  the  lecture.     "  That  document  is  my  text, 

said  Father  Hilarius ;  "  here  in  a  mediaeval  setting  you  hav 

one  instance  of  what  was  then  sufficiently  common.    Anti 

Christ ;    a  proud  man  detaching  himself  from  humanity 

aping  the  place  of  God ;    selling  his  soul  to  Satan ;    sus 

pected  and  accused  of  it  by  his  neighbours.    There  wer 

scores  of  such   cases.    But  that  musty  document  ha< 

turned  his  thoughts  to  a  subjott,  of  which  he  then  kne^ 

very    little.    Anti-Christ.     The    one    being    who    shouh 

stand  out  as  the  enemy,  the  antithesis   of  Christ  and  o 

all  that  was  Christ-like.    Men  believed  in  it  then.    Monk 

wrote  treatises  about  it,  and  pored  over  black-letter  volume; 

and  manuscripts  ;    schoolmen  puzzled  in  the  scriptoriun 

about  the  number  of  the  beast.    But  men  don't  beheve  i 

now.     Four  hundred  years  ago  you  could  tell  anothej 

that  you  suspected  a  man  of  being  Anti-Christ ;   in  flv( 

minutes  haK  a  thousand  people  would  be  howling  about 

his  hoels.     Tell  someone  the  same  thing  now ;    you  wil 

be  looked  at  in  blank  amazement,  and  clapped  into  ac 

asylum.    If  you  want  to  raise  a  city  about  a  man,  teli 

them  when  war  is  on  that  you  suspect  him  of  being  pro 

enemy ;   tell  them  now  that  you  suspect  him  of  being  in 

sympathy  with  female  suffrage.    You  don't  believe  the 

old  things  now.     You  don't."    He  embraced  his  audience 

in  a  comprehensive  gesture.     "Who   cares  about  God, 

about  spirits  and  devils,  about  fairies,  about  Judgment, 

about  Hell  ?    Things  that  were  aUve  and  very  real  to  our 

fathers,  are  dead  now ;    crushed  to  death  by  the  steam 

engine  and  the  mctor-car,  strangled  by  telegraph  wire  and 

telephone,  sUenced  by  the  gramophoue.     Tou  sit  in  your 

pews  at  church.    It  is  the  proper  thing  still ;  it  is  respect- 
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able;  you  are  on  the  safe  side.  But  belief!  What  are 
you  thinking  about  when  you  kneel,  bow  at  the  name  of 
Christ,  cross  yourselves,  recite  the  Creed  glibly,  sing  the 
hymns  set  before  you  ?  The  young  girl,  of  her  marriage ; 
the  young  man  of  his  sport ;  the  middle-aged  man  of  his 
business ;  the  old  man — that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit ;  that  things  once  fixed  and  certain  have  become 
incredible.  No,  you  do  not  beUeve.  They  take  their 
census  of  church  and  chapel  goers  ;  whine  their  jeremiads 
about  the  decay  of  public  worship.  What  of  the  people 
who  do  still  fill  the  churches ;  the  people  who  retain  the 
form  and  have  lost  the  spirit  of  belief?  Science  won't 
let  you  beUeve.  Science ! "  He  snapped  his  fingers. 
"My  dear  old  lady,  playing  with  your  lorgnette  in  the 
third  row,  every  Sunday  you  say  you  believe  in  the  Eesur- 
rectio.  of  the  Body,  and  that  God  shall  come  to  Judge  the 
Quick  and  the  Dead.  If  I  were  to  take  you  to  a  cemetery 
to-night,  all  of  you,  and  the  graves  were  suddenly  to  open 
— you'd  be  as  much  surprised  as  the  most  hardened  atheist 
in  the  audience.  And  so  would  you,  my  dear  sir,  with  the 
long  white  beard  and  bald  head  in  the  fifth  row,  wondering 
now  what  folly  induced  you  on  an  inclement  night  to  leave 
your  fireside  .  .  .  But  these  things  are  true.  As  true 
now,  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago  when  Christ 
preached  them  among  the  hills  and  on  the  shores  of  Galilee. 
Young  lady  nibbling  chocolates,  and  thinking  how  much 
prettier  your  frock  is  than  your  neighbours',  you  will  have 
to  stand  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  God.  It  is  true,  and 
it  is  coming,  that  great  and  notable  day — 

"  Dies  iras " 

He  bounced  to  the  harmonium. 


5'' 


Dies  ircB,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sceclum  in  favilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quanttis  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricta  discussurua, 
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Tuba  mirum  tpargem  sonwn 
Per  sepulohra  regionum  ; 
Coget  omnea  ante  thronum. 

Back  agaiD,  his  face  glowing. 

"And  so  Anti-Christ  has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  rest. 
Of  course,  what  St.  John  prophesied  still  stands.  But  I 
never  read  of  him,  never  heard  him  spoken  of,  never  thought 
of  him,  for  years,  until  the  other  day.  I  was  coming  here 
to  lecture.  I  wanted  a  new  subject,  and  prayed  for  guid- 
ance. I  glanced  at  random  at  two  books.  A  novel ;  a 
volume  of  short  stories.  And  the  first  word  I  saw  in  the 
novel  was  Anti-Christ.  And  the  first  word  I  saw  in  the 
book  of  short  stories  was  Anti  ..  irist.  Coincidence  ? 
Inspiration?  As  you  please.  Only,  th^se  '  concidences  ' 
in  my  life  have  been  so  common  .  .  .  You  can't  see 
what  is  going  on  underneath  it  all.  Why  lecture  on  a  musty, 
fusty,  forgotten  subject  in  which  no  one  nowadays  is 
interested  or  believes  ?  Wait  a  minute.  What  if  some 
young  man  in  my  audience  may  be  taking  that  path  which 
will  end,  unless  he  turns  in  time,  in  his  filling  that  awful 
r61e  in  the  history  of  humanity  ?  A  young  man  not  living 
his  life  properly.  A  young  man  given  over  to  selfishness, 
sensuality,  self-indulgence.  A  young  man  hating  where 
he  should  love.  A  young  man  proud  where  he  should  be 
humble — in  the  presence  of  his  God.  A  young  man  trying 
to  solve  the  riddle  by  surrender,  not  by  conflict ;  by 
speculation  and  sterile  dreaming  rather  than  by  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  A  young  man  thinking  in  his 
conceit  to  stand  alone ;  placing  himself  on  an  equality 
with  God ;  imagining  that  by  destroying,  by  breaking 
himself  and  all  around  him  in  pieces,  he  can  know  where 
others  only  guess  ...  I  took  the  hint.  I  read  again  my 
old  document  from  Messina.  I  found  all  I  could  find 
about  that  wicked  man  of  whose  coming  prophecy  has 
whispered  as  it  has  whispered  of  a  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth." 

Father  Hilarius  traced  briefly  the  history  of  the  idea  of 
Anti-Christ.  Ledgar  was  interested,  even  mildly  amused, 
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for  the  phrasing  of  the  old  chroniclers  was  often  quaint, 
and  the  lecturer  had  a  sense  of  humour.  Yet  he  thought 
"  This  is  a  wasted  evening  ;  it  was  not  worth  the  crossing 
of  London."  Fathei  Hilarius  dealt  first  with  Bible  prophe- 
'^ies  and  prototypes :  Gog  coming  out  of  Magog  in  Ezekiel ; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Esau  selling  his  birthright;  Nebu- 
chadnezzar driven  out  to  eat  grass  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field ;  Herod  eaten  by  worms  for  placing  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  Most  High.  He  sketched  in  a  few  sentences, 
terse  but  graphic,  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  ;  the  insane 
luxury  of  Caligula ;  his  attempt  to  set  up  his  own  image 
in  the  Jewish  temple ;  Commodus  and  the  vicious  sur- 
roundings of  Capri — man  bestial  and  cruel  amid  the 
glories  of  nature ;  Nero,  whose  name,  Ksesar  Neron, 
formed  the  number  of  the  beast ;  his  ferocious  cruelty ; 
the  burning  of  Kome  ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  ;  his 
wretched  suicide  under  compulsion  of  his  enemies.  The 
artistic  temperament  in  him  degenerating  into  madness. 
Then  Armillus  of  the  later  Jews ;  a  golden-haired  giant, 
twelve  ells  in  height  and  breadth,  with  the  width  of  a  span 
between  his  deep  red  eyes.  Islam  even  had  its  Anti- 
Christ  ;  the  one-eyed  Masih  al  Dajjal,  on  whose  forehead 
were  to  be  the  letters  C.F.E. — Cafir,  infidel.  With  a 
following  of  70,000  disciples,  he  was  to  ride  on  an  ass  in 
triumph,  and  reign  forty  days  until  slain  by  Jesus  and 
the  Imam  Mahedi,  after  which  Islam  and  Christianity 
would  unite.  And  here,  said  the  lecturer,  you  have 
exactly  in  Moslem  tradition  what  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
Bible ;  Anti-Chrst,  the  Battle  between  good  and  evil  in 
which  good  is  triumphant,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth 
bringing  together  at  last  the  sheep  of  different  folds.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second — Leonardo  da  Vinci — 
the  Pope  himself — all  these  and  many  more  had  in  different 
ages  brought  upon  themselves  this  suspicion. 

Yet  Anti-Christ  had  not  yet  come.  He  was  coming. 
How  ?  In  what  form  ?  There  were  many  prophecies. 
A  great  monarch,  said  some,  plunging  the  earth  into 
univei'sai  war.  "It  has  been  said,"  rima  the  sixteenth - 
century   prophecy    of   Frater   Johannes,    "that   twenty 
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centuries  after  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  the  Beast 
will  be  incarnate  in  his  turn,  and  will  menace  the  earth 
with  as  many  evils  as  the  Divine  Incarnation  has  brought 
it  graces.  Towards  the  year  2000  Anti-Christ  will  be  made 
manifest.  His  army  will  surpass  in  number  anything 
that  can  be  imagined.  There  will  be  Christians  among 
his  cohorts,  and  there  will  be  Mahommedan  and  heathen 
soldiers  among  the  defenders  of  the  Lamb." 

That  is  one  prophecy.  There  are  many  to  the  same 
effect.  The  prediction  of  Dom  Bosco,  the  Portuguese; 
of  the  Jesuit,  Bobola ;  of  Father  Vianney,  the  Cur6  d'Ars  ; 
of  Madame  de  Th6bes.  But  Tolstoi's  vision  speaks  not  of 
an  Emperor  or  King,  but  of  some  journalist  or  writer 
who  will  arise  out  of  the  chaos  of  Armageddon,  and  in 
whose  grip  most  of  Europe  will  remain  until  1925. 

And  then  in  his  pi...  -'  will  come  a  great  reformer,  a 
Morgolian-Slav,  who  vnU  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  happiness  for  the  world. 

Potentate  or  subject,  Christian  or  Moslem,  British  or 
Slav  or  Teuton,  I  am  convinced  of  this — continued  the 
lecturer — the  coming  of  this  man  of  sin  is  nearer  than  many 
of  us  think.    There  are  wars  and  rumours  of  war.    Already 
in  the  year  that  has  just  closed  *  we  have  seen  a  struggle 
between  nations  which  may  be  but  the  portent  and  pre- 
cursor of  Armageddon.    Europe  is  an  armed  camp.    There 
is  bitterness,  rivalry,  dissension  everywhere ;    everywhere 
unrest.    Old  faiths  are  crumbling.    The  old  stone  gods 
stir  again  in  their  thousand-year  sleep ;    Thor — as  Heine 
said — waits  only  for  the  gage  to  be  flung  down,  to  shatter 
with  his  hammer  the  Gothic  cathedrals  men  have  built 
in  love  and  reverence  during  long  ages.    Humanity  stands 
at  the  cross-roads  of  its  history.    Science  has  hacked  to 
pieces  with  scalpel  and  bistoury  all  that  we  once  held 
inviolable  and  dear.    The  Holy  of  Holies  is  not  spared; 
the  Impregnable  Euck  breaks  beneath  the  mallet  and  chisel 
of  the  geologist;    under  the  microscope  keen  eyes  peer 

•  This  lecture  is  supposed  to  be  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  IfllS, 
eighteen  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  story.    Ledgar  Dunstan 
was  at  this  time  thirty-three  years  old. — Authob's  Note. 
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into  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty.  Nothing  is  certain. 
Nothing  is  true.  We  stand  on  shifting  quicksands,  under 
skies  ominous  with  doom." 

He  broke  off  to  castigate  the  vice,  the  luxury,  the  selfish- 
ness, the  effeminacy  of  modern  life.  As  Ledgar  knew,  it  was 
his  favourite  topic.  "  A  Savonarola  of  the  music  halls." 
Yet  he  had  power ;  he  was  in  grim  earnest ;  he  swayed 
his  audience  now  as  the  Florentine  bad  moved  and  swayed 
those  dead-and-gone  people  to  whom  he  preached  .  .  . 
The  whips  with  which  other  preachers  lashed  their  con- 
gregation were  scorpions  in  his  hands.  In  their  pride, 
in  their  perplexity,  men  were  throwing  aside  the  shackles 
and  trammels  of  old  belief.  He  entered  into  a  catagory 
of  sins ;  gave  many  instances  that  had  come  under  his 
notice  during  his  circuit  of  the  country.  His  audience 
pricked  up  their  ears  ;  looked  shocked,  yet  vastly  interested 
and  expectant.  Ledgar  noticed  the  sudden  movement 
swaying  them,  as  he  turned  from  history  and  prophecy 
to  this  new  theme.  "  Now  we're  going  to  hear  something," 
the  intent  faces  in  the  white  light  of  the  arc  lamp  seemed 
to  say.  Out  of  the  vices  of  Society  he  had  made  his  reputa- 
tion. Ledgar  glanced  round  him  with  amusement.  How 
people  love  to  be  castigated — from  a  safe  distance !  How 
keenly  they  watch  for  the  discomfiture  of  their  neighbours  ! 
How  they  enjoy  seeing  the  screen  drawn  aside  from  lurk- 
ing vice — when  the  hand  that  draws  it  back  is  pious  and 
discreet !  He  thought  of  Mark  Twain  watching  the  can- 
can in  Paris  ;  holding  his  hands  before  his  face  for  shame 
and  horror — but  looking  through  his  fingers. 

"  But  you  may  go  too  far,"  cried  the  preacher,  raising 
his  voice  and  shaking  a  warning  finger  at  his  audience. 
"  The  mercy  of  God  is  great,  but  the  sin  of  man  may 
outrun  it.  You  see  in  these  cases  men  given  over  to 
cruelty,  to  excess  of  every  kind,  to  unbridled  sensuality. 
For  them  in  death,  nothing  but  a  fearful  looking  forward 
to  judgment.  Yet  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  goodness  of 
God  has  not  yet  been  reached.  When  that  man  c-omes, 
who  shall  '^all  God  evil,  love  hate ;  who  shall  resist  the 
Spirit  to  the  very  last,  and  fall  unshriven  and  unrepentant 
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from  the  Everlasting  Arms — then  the  day  and  reign  of 
Anti-Christ  on  earth  is  come.  He  is  near,  he  is  at  hand ; 
this  man  who  shall  set  himself  impiously  in  the  seat  of 
God,  and  be  hurled  down  as  Lucifer  was  hurled  down 
in  his  sweUing  pride  and  hatred.  I  see  it;  in  vision  i 
BEE  ms  COMNG."  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  his  face 
rapt,  mystical,  peering  into  a  future  the  secrets  of  which 
the  eyes  of  his  audience  could  not  penetrate.  "  A  fine 
actor,"  thought  Ledgar ;  yet  he  carried  in  his  tone  and 
manner  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  some  who  heard  him. 
Strange  mixture  of  seer  and  charlatan ;  impostor  and  en- 
thusiast ;  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  dawning 
twentieth.  "  A  face,  pallid,  hopeless,  unutterably  sad  .  .  . 
He  lives  now  among  men.  Where,  I  know  not ;  perhaps 
in  some  moujik's  hut  among  the  Bussian  pines ;  perhaps 
in  some  continental  palace;  perhaps  in  a  mushroom  city 
among  Western  prairies  or  foothills — ^perhaps  here. 
Perhaps  here,  in  this  room.  God  knows.  The  man  who 
would  not  fight  for  his  salvation ;  who  would  make  no 
effort;  who  thrust  aside  the  offered  Cross  as  too  heavy 
a  burden.  The  shirker.  The  man  who  tries  to  crawl 
round,  to  sneak  under,  that  barrier  which  one  must  leap 
over  to  become  a  man  at  all.  Because  that  is  all  faith  is 
— jumping.  Shut  your  eyes  and  jump.  When  you're 
over  you'll  find  plenty  of  reasons." 

"  He  talks  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,"  Ledgar  whispered 
to  Selina  Pace.  Yet  a  tiny  memory  crept  into  his  mind 
of  the  kitten  in  the  confectioner's  shop  when  they  were 
spearing  cakes.  Sulky  or  frightened,  instead  of  jumping 
as  it  could  have  done  with  a  Uttle  effort,  it  edged  away 
from  the  broomstick,  or  tried  to  crawl  under  it.  And 
whenever  it  fell  back,  the  barrier  followed  it ;  and 
whenever  it  crawled  under,  the  barrier  fell  across  its  neck 
or  back. 

"  And  so,"  continued  Father  Hilarius,  "  this  wretched 
being — a  coward,  a  hypocrite  playing  at  life — will  say 
to  hib  Heavenly  Father  and  Creator,  '  I  cannot  bother. 
You  ask  too  many  sacrifices.'    And  to  Christ : 
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•  Wilt  Thou  yet  take  aU,  Oalilean  f    But  these  Thou 

Shalt  not  take, 
The  laurel,  the  palms  and  the  patan,  the  breasts  of  the 

nymphs  in  the  brake  ;  .  .  • 
And  aU  the  wings  of  the  loves,  and  all  the  joys  before 

death.^ 

Yes  ;  but  how  does  it  end  t  '  Thou  host  conquered,  0 
pale  Oalilean  ! '  And  He  will  and  must  conquer ;  because 
good  is  stronger  than  evil ;  because  Christ  is  stronger  than 
Anti-Christ." 

"  Humbug !  "  muttered  Ledgar.  "  Why  doesn't  he 
finish  his  lines  ? 

*  The  world  has  grown  grey  from  Thy  breath.'  " 

"My  friends,"  continued  the  lecturer,  turned  openly 
preacher  at  last,  "  the  worid  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  cataclysm.  Pray  God  that  you  may  have 
no  share  in  causing  it.  I  thank  God  that  I  cannot.  *  The 
Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war  ;  who  follows  in  His  train  t  ' 
I  do  and  will.  Will  youl  Join  me,  then,  in  a  prayer 
that  amidst  the  darkness  and  horrors  coming  upon  the 
world,  you  and  I  may  be  kept  safe." 

He  went  again  to  the  harmonium,  and  played  and  sang 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  Dies  Iras. 


Ah  1  that  day  of  tears  and  mourning  ! 
From  the  dv^t  of  earth  returning 
Man  for  judgment  must  prepare  hirr. ; 
Spare,  0  God,  in  mercy  spare  him. 
Lord,  all  pitying,  Jesu  blest, 
Orant  us  Thine  eternal  rest. 

Amei. 

He  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 

"  The  collection  will  now  be  taken,"  he  said  with  a 

beaming  smile. 
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While  it  ia  being  taken,"  said  Mr.  Brewster,  "  Father 
Hilarius  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  qnestions." 

At  first  no  one  moved.  In  front,  a  middle-aged  man 
was  being  nudged  by  two  rather  pretty  daughters.  "  Go 
on,  Father."    "  Nonsense,  my  dear." 

Susie  Bremner  was  very  bold.  "  I  should  like  to  ask," 
she  said  in  a  clear,  shrill  voice,  "whether  the  lecturer 
thinks  that  by  any  possibihty  a  woman  might  be  Anti- 
Christ." 

Possibly.  I  do  not  think  it  probable.  That  question 
has,  of  course,  been  discussed  by  the  schoohnen,  who 
discussed  everything— how  many  angels  on  a  needle 
point,  the  notable  instance.  But  everything  in  prophecy 
and  history  seems  to  indicate  a  man.  Not  an  ordinary 
man,  I  think ;  a  man  of  great  gifts  and  opportunities, 
but  also  of  gieat  handicaps.  Possibly  a  man  of  genius,  who 
is  either  too  lazy  and  too  careless  to  utilize  his  gifts, 
or  who  does  not  realize  his  own  capacity.  Any  other 
questions  ?  "  He  rubbed  his  fat  hands,  and  beamed 
upon  his  audience.  "  They  try  to  do  us  women  out  of 
everything,"  growled  Susie,  who  was  an  ardent  suffragette. 
"He  knows  no  more  about  Anti-Christ  than  I  do.  I 
believe  it's  a  kmd  of  theological  Mrs.  Harris;  there's 
no  sich  person." 

"If  there  was,"  said  Selina,  "I  beUeve  it  was  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. A  man  who  would  sell  his  wife  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  would  be  capable  of  anything." 

A  thin  young  man  in  spectacles  rose  to  ask  an  absurd 
and  irrelevant  question.  He  was  disposed  of  so  crush- 
ingly  that  no  one  else  seemed  inclined  to  rise.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster was  about  to  close  the  proceedings  with  a  final  word 
of  thanks,  when  Ledgar,  who  hitherto  had  hesitated, 
rose  to  his  feet. 

I  have  listened  witt  interest,"  be  said,  "  to  the  lecture. 
"  A  lady  on  my  right  -as  just  suggested  that  Anti-Christ 
resembles  Mrs.  Gamp's  intimate  friend;  there's  no  sich 
person.  I  am  incUned  to  agree  with  her.  But  there's  one 
point  I  should  like  to  raise.  Supposing  Anti-Christ  should 
come,  causing  this  convulsion  which  is  supposed  to  follow  the 
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complete  victory  of  evil  over  good.  Supposing  a  man  who  is 
incarnate  evil — not  a  man,  but  an  animal — not  an  animal, 
but  a  pest  still  in  human  shape — soulless  (I  am  assuming 
the  soul  and  the  possibility  of  its  loss)  would  he  then 
really  be  revealed  T  And  how  could  he  be  revealed  t 
Supposing  Anti-Christ  is  a  man  fascinated  by  the  idea  of 
Hell,  who  sets  out  in  more  or  less  deUberate  quest  of  it. 
Or  I'll  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  allegory.  A  man  in  a 
country  village  hears  about  a  volcano  in  Italy.  People 
are  always  telUng  him  about  it.  He  is  of  an  inquisitive 
nature  ;  he  determines  to  explore  it.  The  idea  fascinates 
him.  People  warn  him  to  stay  at  home ;  but  he  starts 
on  his  quest.  He  reaches  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  mounts 
arduously  to  the  summit ;  thinks,  '  I  shall  know  whether 
what  these  people  say  is  true.  I  shall  know  the  last  word 
about  volcanoes.  I  will  go  back  and  tell  them  all  about 
it ;  settle  Ae  question  in  which  they  all  seem  so  interested, 
once  and  for  all.'  He  falls  over  into  the  crater  before  he 
quite  realizes  what  has  happened  .  .  .  Now  my  point 
is  this :  how  will  anyone  know  of  his  experience  !  He 
cannot  return.  People  will  know,  perhaps,  that  someone 
is  missing  ;  that  someone  has  met  with  a  terrible  accident. 
What  he  discovered ;  what  his  thoughts  were  as  he  fell 
helplessly  among  the  molten  lava,  he  and  he  only,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  ever  know." 

Father  Hilarius  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Our  friend  has  asked 
a  very  pertinent  question.  I  will  attempt  to  answer  it. 
But  the  allegory  fails  at  one  point.  Take  a  diflferent 
example.  A  man  determines  on  his  own  account  to  explore 
the  Pole.  He  reache«  it ;  discovers  all  there  is  to  be 
known.  If  he  could  return,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone 
wouiJ  believe  him.  But  he  cannot  return.  Then  how 
is  he  to  send  a  message  to  the  outer  world  t  .  .  .  Perhaps 
by  struggling,  almost  spent  with  hunger  and  cold  and  hard- 
ship, to  the  nearest  open  sea,  where  he  can  cast  a  message 
on  the  waters  .  .  .  Ha\e  you  read  Dante  f  He  writes, 
you  know,  of  men  wandering  soulless  and  in  misery  on 
the  earth.  I  think  such  a  being  might  in  some  way  send 
out  his  awful  message  of  discovery  and  lonely  agony  to 
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the  world.  By  speech,  perhaps ;  by  argument  and  pieced- 
together  scraps  of  evidence ;  by  writing.  I  do  not  say 
he  would  be  believed  at  once.  Men  would  discuss  and 
differ,  as  they  discuss  and  differ  about  any  revelation 
of  the  inner  world — as  they  discussed  and  differed  acout 
Christ  Himself.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  life  v^f 
our  Lord  than  the  almost  hopeless  eagerness  with  which 
He  sought  to  make  men  believe  Him.  *  Why  loiU  you  not 
believe  f  Why  mil  you  not  listen  t  What  I  say  is  true. 
The  secret  and  the  mystery  hidden  from  you,  I  know.' 
'  How  does  He  know  T  '  men  asked  scornfully  .  .  .  You 
see  we  have  round  us  an  opaque  wall,  hidden  by  leaves 
and  moss,  by  weeds  and  creepers  and  Uchen.  From  time 
to  time,  by  thought  and  prayer  and  effort  and  obedience 
to  the  inner  light,  men  clear  away  a  little  of  the  tangle 
and  find  Doors.  And  the  Doors  open  a  little  to  their 
knocking ;  and  they  call  out  to  their  fellows,  '  Come  and 
see  what  I  have  found  out.  Come  and  see  the  blaze  of 
glory — the  wonderful,  amazing  things — that  I  can  see.' 
Moses  opened  such  a  Door ;  its  name  was  Law.  Mahomet 
opened  such  a  Door ;  its  name  was  Abstinence.  Buddha 
opened  such  a  door — Quietude  and  Contemplation.  But 
Christ  opened  the  widest  Doi  of  all.  Its  names  were 
Love  and  Sacrifice.  And  by  and  by  it  will  be  found  that 
all  these  other  doors  are  only  wicket-gates  forming  part  of 
it  .  .  .  Anti-Christ  will  be  too  proud  to  stoop  before 
any  of  these  doors  ;  too  lazy  to  find  one  for  himself.  He 
will  break  through  the  wall.  And  while  he  is  leaning 
over,  calling  to  those  round  him,  '  Come  and  see  the  glory 
on  the  other  side ! '  he  will  fall  through  and  be  consumed. 
Because,  you  see,  he  has  found  out  in  the  wrong  way." 

The  lecturer  turned  to  Mr.  Brewster,  who  rose  and 
announced  that  the  collection  amounted  to  £3  98.  8d. 

"  An  extraordinary  man,"  said  Ledgar,  as  they  left  the 
hall.  "  Very  intelligent ;  yet  did  you  see  how  his  eyes 
glittered  when  the  collection  was  announced  f  But  what 
he  fiajH  seems  to  me  for  the  most  part  entirely  spftoulative." 

"  Well,  I  warned  you  that  you'd  be  bored,"  said  Selina. 
"As  I  don't  profess  to  believe  in  Christ,  I'm  not  at  all 
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inclined  to  believe  in  Anti-Christ.  Ton  might  just  aa  well 
talk  to  me  about  Anti-Mahomet,  or  Anti-Kruger,  or  Anti- 
Pankhurst." 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  bored,"  said  Ledgar.  "  Thank  you  very 
much  indeed.    Good  night." 

It  was  drizzling  as  he  walked  to  the  station.  Only 
three  or  four  persons  were  on  the  platform.  He  entered 
a  first-class  carriage,  but  at  the  last  moment,  seeing  the 
two  pretty  girls  whom  he  had  noticed  with  their  father  in 
the  audience,  changed  into  the  second  class  in  which  they 
had  taken  their  seats  ...  Or  were  they  pretty  1  He  could 
not  tell.  He  thought  Mary  handsome  ;  he  could  not  say. 
What  a  welter  of  confusion  everything  was !  He  never 
did  really  know,  like  other  people — ^like  Tidmarsh,  for 
instance— whether  a  girl  was  pretty.  Why  couldn't  he 
have  fallen  head  over  heels  in  love  with  Winnie,  with 
Mary,  like  anyone  else  ? 

For  the  last  few  months,  he  had  been  a  member  of  a 
small  literary  Club  which  met  in  Fleet  Street.  Here  a 
few  journalists  and  city  men  with  bookish  tastes  met  once 
a  fortnight  to  discuss  questions  relating  principally  to 
literary  property  and  the  book  market.  Sometimes 
they  discussed  lighter  and  more  frivolous  topics,  such  as 
the  Survival  of  Human  Personality  after  Death,  or  Esoteric 
Buddhism.  At  the  last  meeting  a  speaker  had  said,  "  It 
is  a  great  factor  of  success  in  life  that  a  man  should  be 
strongly  sexed."  Men  who  were  not  certainly  did  some- 
times achieve  greatness ;  Buskin,  for  instance,  and  Car- 
lyle.  But  it  was  touch  and  go,  even  with  them  ;  as  easily 
— far  more  easily  than  other  men — they  might  have  come 
to  disaster.  Ledgar  wished  he  were  sufficiently  strongly 
sexed  to  fall  desperately  in  love.  He  was  fond  of  Mary ; 
he  knew  now  that  he  loved  Winnie.  But  he  was  in  love 
with  neither  ...  He  wondered,  mistrusting  his  own  judg- 
ment, whether  these  two  girls  in  the  railway  carriage  were 
pretty  according  to  Tidmarsh's  standard.  He  thought  perhaps 
they  were.  They  certainly  looked  jolly  and  compaaioaable. 
The  father  was  reading  his  paper.  Ledgar  looked  hard  at 
the  two  girla ;   the  elder  returned  his  stare  with  a  stony 
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glance,  and  8bclt4;red  b»  ad  the  pages  of  a  magazine; 
the  younger  seeuied  respuusive.  Ledgar  moved  his  foot 
an  inch  or  two  so  that  it  touched  hers.  She  may  or  may 
not  have  perceived  the  action ;  in  any  case  she  took  no 
notice.  It  was,  he  knew,  an  absurd  thing  to  do.  Once, 
giving  Jeif  the  beuelit  of  an  introspective  study,  he  had 
described  some  similar  incident  in  u  trunicar.  In  this  case 
the  girl's  brother  was  in  the  car. 

"  Whatev  for  T  "  asked  Jelf.  "  Not  much  satis- 
faction in  thui/." 

"  No  ...  I  don't  know.  I'm  just  telUng  you  the  sort 
of  thing  that  goes  on  inside  me.  In  the  first  place,  it's 
something  secret ;  nobody  knows.  Without  being  flagrant, 
it's  a  breach  of  convention.  That  appeals  to  me.  Some- 
how it  gives  me  a  sense  of  company.  And  then  it's  an 
experiment  in  sensaiion ;  it  gives  me  perhaps  the  tiniest 
thrill  of  excitement." 

"  If  anyone  used  my  sister  as  a  kind  of  galvanic  battery 
in  a  public  vohicle,"  said  Jelf,  "  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
punch  his  head." 

"Oh,  I  know  it's  appalling,"  said  Ledgar,  puflflng  at 
bis  pipe,  ^t  the  name  time  he  thought  to  himself,  "  Why  f 
Probably  th^  girl  doesn  t  even  notice ;  she's  none  the  worse. 
.  .  .  People  go  to  a  public  gallery  and  look  calmly  at  the 
Kape  of  the  Sabines.  They  know  how  ancient  the  world 
is,  how  many  people  there  are  and  have  been  in  it,  what 
goes  on  and  has  gone  on  in  it  .  .  .  And  some  trifling 
incident  in  a  tramcar  sets  them  in  a  flaming  fury.  Odd 
little  mortals."  He  did  not  say  all  this  to  Jelf,  who  would 
simply  have  replied  "  Naturally  enough ;  it's  the  impulse 
and  instinct  to  preserve  yourself  and  those  you  care  for." 

He  did  say,  "There's  another  thlag  I  notice  about 
myself.  The  other  day  I  was  walking  down  Tottenham 
Court  Eoad.  A  middle-aged  woman  was  dancing  by 
herself,  very  solemnly,  to  a  barrel  organ.  A  tiny  little 
creature,  very  ugly,  with  dark  hair  plastered  down  over 
her  forehead;  when  she  hitched  up. Her  dreaa  with  both 
hands,  she  showed  white  stockings  and  side-spring  boots. 
I  saw  one  or  two  men  pass,  and  they  simply  turned  their 
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heada  and  sm  iled.  I  watched  her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Ck)uldu't  help  myself ;  she  fascinated  me.  A  pretty 
girl  dancing  would  have  presented  nothing  like  the 
attraction." 

"  My  dear  Ledgar,"  said  Jelf,  impatiently,  *'  you're 
either  very  young  or  very  simple— or  both.  Of  course, 
the  ugly  fascinates  you.  The  ugly  is  sin  ;  it  may  in  course 
of  time  occur  to  you  that  bin  does  fastin  te.  There  was  a 
case  some  time  ago  at  one  of  the  great  hospitals.  A  very 
brilUant  young  ^  student  was  alone  in  the  receiving-room 
with  an  East-End  girl.  She  was  undersized,  dirty,  repul- 
sive in  appearuuce.  Because  of  the  fascination  of  the  ugly 
he  wrecked  his  whole  career ;  is  living  now,  I  believe,  in 
some  remote  corner  of  Spain.  It's  a  peculiar  danger  of 
your  temperament.  Temptation  takes  the  insidious  fonu 
— took  the  insidious  form  in  this  case — that  the  ugly 
docs  not  matter.  If  the  girl  had  been  clean  and  beautiful, 
he  would  have  remembered  the  moral  code,  and  saved 
his  career  "... 

The  girls  and  their  father  got  out  at  the  next  station ; 
Ledgar  was  left  alone.  The  wretchedness  of  the  night, 
the  lecture,  his  loneliness,  his  recent  conduct  as  a  small 
contributory  cause,  made  him  intensely  depressed.  He 
wished  himself  safely  married  to  Mary,  and  congratulated 
himself  that,  in  that  matter  at  least,  he  had  made  his  jump. 
They  were  engaged ;  there  was  something  actually  accom- 
plished. But  his  very  anxiety  to  be  married — now  that 
he  was  committed  to  this  slate— almost  frightened  him. 
He  was  irritated,  too,  by  the  lecturer's  insistence  upon 
Christ.  Christ,  Christ!  Come  to  Christ!  They  were  like 
people  clucking  invitations  to  a  fowl  to  take  its  food. 
Charlatan  or  not,  Father  Hilarius  was  a  clever,  intelligent 
man,  with  some  knowledge.  He  had  spoken  of  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  full  of  absurdities — once  accepted  by  Christendom, 
now  rejected ;  he  had  spoken  of  Buddha  and  Mahomet. 
And  then  the  old  cry — "  Lord  all  pitying,  Jesu  blest — " 
He  could  not  get  awa^  i  Jiu  it  j  from  cliildliuod  the  cry  had 
met  and  followed  him  everywhere.  He  did  not,  could  not, 
would  not  believe ;    and  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
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shake  himself  free.  Miss  Pace  said  in  the  cahnest,  easiest 
matter-of-fact  way,  that  Christ  and  Anti-Christ  aUke  were 
nothing  to  her.  She  was  afraid  of  no  wi-ath  of  God.  He 
cursed  his  puritanic  training,  brought  in  conflict  "as  «i' 
told  himself  "  with  experience  and  modern  thought.  Onv 
could  neither  accept  nor  reject  .  •  . 

He  was  drenched  to  the  skin  when  he  reached  his  c{  u: 
bers.  Th3  fire  was  out ;  ooo  of  Mrs.  Folley's  heart  atta-ks 
seemed  to  have  blotted  his  supper  from  her  memory.  He 
shivered,  and  remembered  that  he  had  shivered  in  crossing 
the  Marsh.  "  I'm  sure  I'm  in  for  influenza,"  he  said,  as 
he  drew  the  cold  sheets  round  him. 
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Ledgar  woke  with  a  racking  headache  and  a  temperature. 
He  shared  to  some  extent  Aunt  Eliza's  dread  of  illness, 
and  his  nervousness  was  not  allayed  by  Mrs.  Folley,  who — 
having  been  chased  from  his  bedside — took  her  revenge 
by  flopping  down  on  her  knees  outside  his  door  and  re- 
citing the  prayers  for  the  dying  in  a  whining  monotone. 
The  doctor  announced  influenza,  the  primary  cause  being 
a  generally  run-down  condition.  During  convalescence 
Bournemouth  was  suggested,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  change 
of  work  and  interests  for  some  little  time  to  come.  Quarter- 
day  was  at  hand,  and  he  decided  to  give  up  his  chambers 
and  warehouse  his  books  and  furniture  until  he  and  Mary 
had  decided  on  a  permanent  home.  Mrs.  Folley  tried 
in  vain  to  induce  him  to  alt^r  his  decision.  Other  means 
faiUng,  she  startled  him  one  afternoou  by  creeping  stealthily 
into  his  room,  her  eyes  fixed  but  glaring ;  and,  drawing 
step  by  step  nearer  with  the  air  of  a  serpent  fascinating  its 
prey,  waved  long,  talon-like  fingers  in  his  face.  Mad — or  a 
heart  attack  !  Ledgar  drove  her  away  at  last,  crestfallen. 
The  discovery  afterwards  of  an  American  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining how  you  could  hypnotise  anyone  into  doing 
exactly  what  you  wanted  showed  the  motive  of  her  con- 
duct. When  the  day  of  departure  actually  arrived,  she 
presented  him  mournfully  with  a  tract  bearing  the  alluring 
title,  "  Are  You  a  Goat  ?  " 

Pines  and  blue  sea  soon  improved  his  health  and  spirits. 
They  reminded  him  also  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who 
had  wintered  here ;  he  re-read  several  of  his  books.  In 
one  of  the  "  New  Arabian  Nights'  "  stories  he  found  a  hint 
which  resulted  eventually  in  the  scenario  of  a  small  play. 
"  The  Sieur  de  Malctroit's  Door  "  describes  a  young  man, 
in  medieval  France,  trapped  in  error  for  another ;  aDd,2at 
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midnight  in  a  strange  house,  given  the  equally  appalling 
alternatives  of  sudden  marriage  or  sudden  death.  Ledgar 
laid  the  scene  in  Italy — a  Venetian  palazzo ;  introduced  a 
gondola  for  picturesqueness  ;  took  a  hint  from  "  Called 
Back  "  ;  and  at  last  evolved  a  curtain-raiser  sufficiently 
original  in  plot  and  treatment  to  save  him  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarism.  He  sent  it  off  to  Telfer.  His  agent  replied 
in  a  long  but  somewhat  dubious  letter.  He  would  read 
the  manuscript  at  once ;  but  if  the  book  market  was  in  a 
bad  way,  it  was  nothing  to  the  condition  of  the  play- 
market.  Anyhow,  if  he  thought  anything  of  it  he'd  hand 
it  over  to  his  brother's  department  for  disposal.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  sure  that  Ledgar  was  altogether  wise 
in  attempting  a  new  genre  just  at  present.  He  was  building 
up  a  solid  reputation  by  the  short-story  work  following 
on  the  heels  of  his  book.  A  second  book  ought  to  mark  a 
distinct  advance  m  his  prices  and  reputation.  If  the 
curtain-raiser  were  produced  and  turned  out  a  frost,  it 
might  seriously  damage  his  market.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  succeeded  and  the  success  were  not  followed  up — 
well,  Dunstan  had  heard  of  rockets  that  came  down  sticks 
.  .  .  Mr.  Telfer  used  a  somewhat  hackneyed  but  expressive 
phrase  because  of  an  unfortunate  little  incident  that  had 
happened  in  his  family  last  Guy  Fawkes'  Day.  A  nephew 
of  his  had  just  ignited  the  touch-paper  of  a  rocket,  when 
his  little  brother,  at  the  voracious  age  which  sticks  at 
nothing,  had  come  along  and  swallowed  it  .  .  .  Their 
mother  spent  all  her  spare  time  now  at  the  attic  window 
looking  through  a  telescope,  but  he  had  not  yet  come 
dowu. 

Of  course,  said  Telfer,  the  curtain-raiser  might  be  dis- 
posed of  under  a  pen-name ;  or  Dunstan  might  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  be  willing  to  run  the 
risk. 

When  he  returned  to  town,  Ledgar  found  that  Telfer  had 
read  the  play  ;  thought  very  well  of  it ;  and  had  handed  it 
to  the  dramatic  department,  who  would  do  their  best  with 
it,  and  had  already  had  one  nibble.  The  news  was  cer- 
tainly very  encouraging.  A  few  days  later  Ledgar  heard 
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that  a  Bmall  West  End  house — the  Eclectic — had  been  on 
the  look-out  for  something  of  the  kind  ;  fan  agreement  was 
signed,  and  the  piece  rushed  through  its  first  rehearsals. 

Before  the  first  night  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to  South  Ger- 
many in  order  to  put  finishing  touches  to  his  book.  He 
ittayed  a  day  or  two  in  Bamberg,  at  Forcheim,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Prince  Bishopric ;  and  spent  a  week  at 
Stuttgart  and  in  its  neighbourhood. ''The  Wurtemberg 
capital  pleased  him  almost  as  much  as  any  continental 
city  he  had  yet  seen.  He  stayed  at  a  Hospice  which  had 
been  recommended  to  him.  It  was  of  a  semi-religious 
character ;  but  religion  in  England  and  in  Germany  mean 
two  different  things.  You  could  order  intoxicants  at  meals. 
You  could  enjoy  your  pipe  or  your  cigar  in  the  smoking- 
room.  You  could  play  cards  in  the  drawing-room  Every- 
thing was  spotlessly  clean ;  parquet  floors  diligently 
scrubbed  and  polished  every  morning ;  milk-white  china 
for  the  table  services ;  the  most  delightful  of  old  ladies  in 
a  snowy  mob-cap  presiding  ^Tover  ^everything.  "^  Every 
morning  and  evening  there  were  prayers  for  the  staff; 
visitors  vere  invited  but  not  pressed  to  attend.  No  stigma 
attached  to  you  in  any  way  if  you  did  not  care  to  go. 
Ledgar  heard  them  singing  very  lustily  the  old  German 
hymns,  " Ein  Feste  Burg"  for  instance,  or  at  night  the 
evening  hymn,  "  Nun  ruhen  aUe  Walder."  He  did  not 
attend  the  services,  but  this  unobtrusive  background  of 
religion  appeared  to  him  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise. 
It  seemed  content  with  declaring  itself  openly  by  excep- 
tional cleanliness  and  order.  He  arrived  on  Thursday 
night.  Friday  he  devoted  to  the  town  itself ;  the  old 
Palace  and  Schloss-Platz,  the  Park  and  its  statuary,  the 
churches — one  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  lake — 
the  crowded  caf^  and  towering  blocks  of  fiats.  At  night 
he  worked  in  his  room.  On  Saturday  he  went  round  some 
galleries,  and  walked  out  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg's 
hunting  forest,  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  Sunday  he 
devoted  to  an  excursion  to  the  hills  siirrounding  Stuttgart. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  favourite  expedition  of  the  natives. 
From  the  small  inn  where  he  dined,  you  could  see  the  blue 
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distance  of  tl  ch^  iUtzwald.  A  wedding  party,  very 
noisy,  were  at  uiie  inn ;  they  spent  the  Sunday  evening 
in  dancing,  song,  and  drinking.  Their  minister  was  with 
them,  as  jovial  as  any  of  the  others.  Ledgar  tramped 
part  of  the  way  back  in  the  cool  blue  evening ;  stars  over- 
head, and  the  lights  of  the  city  like  stars  beneath  him.  He 
entered  the  smoking-room  of  the  Hospice  glowing  from  the 
air  and  exercise.  Nearly  all  the  guests  were  German. 
Merchants,  substantial  country  farmers,  a  sprinkling  of 
oflBccrs  in  uniform.  There  was  a  young  student  from 
Sweden,  punctiliously  and  oppressively  polite ;  he  rose 
and  bowed  whenever  Ledgar  entered,  rose  and  bowed 
whenever  he  went  out.  And  there  was  one  melancholy 
Englishman. 

He  wore,  indoors  and  out,  a  white  silk  kerchief  pinned 
tightly  round  his  throat.  Ledgar  remembered  a  ghostly 
story  of  a  night  coach  journey.  A  traveller  noticed  in 
front  of  him  a  cadaverous-looking  man  with  his  throat 
bound  round  in  similar  fashion.  Seeing  the  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  the  stranger  asked  in  sepulchral  voice,  "  If  your  wife 
had  run  away  with  someone  else,  your  son  committed 
suicide,  and  your  fortune  been  lost  in  speculation,  what 
would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea,"  replied  the  startled 
traveller.     "  Cut  my  throat,  very  likely." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  did,"  said  the  stranger  im- 
pressively, unfastening  the  bandage,  and  showing  a  neck 
nearly  severed. 

From  the  cadaverous  appearance  of  this  elderly  English- 
mon,  Ledgar  almost  suspected  him  of  being  the  identical 
stranger. 

"  You  haven't  been  to  church  to-day !  "  he  said,  as 
Ledgar  took  a  seat  beside  him. 

"  No." 

He  grunted.  "  I  always  go  when  I'm  over  here  ;  it  sets 
the  people  a  good  example.  Now  only  three  people  in  this 
room  have  been  to  church  this  evening." 

"  Arc  you  over  here  on  business  ?  "  Ledgar  asked  polito!y. 
No,  for  pleasTire."    He  sip'^ed  deeply.    EngUshmen 
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do  take  their  pleasures  sadly.  He  had  exactly  the  air 
of  an  undertaker's  traveller  making  arrangements  for  a 
continental  branch.  Through  the  cloud  of  smoke  he  seemed 
to  eye  the  occupants  of  the  room  with  lugubrious  satis- 
faction as  possible  future  clients.  His  glance  said  as  plainly 
as  words,  "  How  I  sJwuld  enjoy  burying  you  all — and  I'd 
do  it  af  cheaply  as  anyone." 

"  Thi.j  place  is  supposed  t  ^  be  conducted  on  religious 
lines,"  he  said  to  Ledgar,  "  but  they  are  a  godless 
people." 

He  was  insular  enough  to  gravitate  towards  the  society 
of  his  compatriot.  The  next  morning  Ledgar  was  invited 
to  accompany  him  on  a  stroll  round  the  city.  "  Have  you 
a  scarf  ?  "  he  asked  before  they  started.  "  Better  have  a 
scarf.  I'll  lend  you  a  scarf."  When  the  offer  was  declined, 
he  produced  a  whisky  flask,  and  made  a  motion  as  if 
*^o  offer  it  to  Ledgar,  but,  changing  his  mind,  took  a  nip 
himself.  Then,  placing  some  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he 
rubbed  it  into  his  bald  scalp.  "  Pine  preventative  of  cold 
in  the  head,"  he  said.  "  If  you  have  any  whisky,  I  should 
advise  you  to  do  the  same.  Now  I'm  ready,  l^eacherous 
climate,  treacherous  country." 

His  conversation  was  not  enlivening ;  in  the  course  of  a 
short  promenade  he  was  able  to  inform  Ledgar  that  Stutt- 
gart was  the  most  depressing  capital  in  Europe  ;  the  Hospice 
they  were  staying  in  the  worst  conducted  in  Stuttgart ;  and 
the  people — w^ll,  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  a  more 
degraded  collection  anywhere. 

He  walked  with  tiny  steps  and  bent  knees,  like  an  auto 
maton  or  marionette.  When  they  had  been  two  or  three 
times  round  the  Platz,  and  up  and  down  the  fine  avenue 
of  the  royal  park,  Ledgar  suggested  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
caf^.  Ledgar  ordered  a  bock;  he,  coffee:  he  could  not 
stand  German  beer.  They  were  sitting  at  a  table  neaj 
the  door  when  some  young  German  ofiBcers  entered, 
swords  and  spurs  clanking ;  one  or  two  bystanders  were 
brushed  ofif  the  pavement.  One  of  the  oflftcers  in  passing 
knocked  Lcdgar's  hat  and  cane  from  a  chair  on  which  he  had 
placed  them.    Ledgar  rose,  furious,  and  was  following  them 
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into  the  caf^.  The  Englishman  came  after  him  and  plucked 
him  by  the  sleeve.  "  Sit  down,  my  dear  fellow  ;  do  sit  down 
and  keep  quiet.  You  can't  do  anjrthing,  you  know. 
These  fellows  would  run  you  through  as  soon  as  look  at  you. 
Spit  you,  they  would ;  just  as  if  you  were  a  fowl.  A  per- 
fidious people.  Pray  come  and  sit  down."  He  remained 
in  a  state  of  agitation  until  they  were  in  the  open  air  again, 
and  away  from  listening  ears.  "  My  dear  sir,  you  don't 
know  these  people  as  I  do.  They  are  a  race  of  babies  with 
swelled  heads,  and  the  pap  they're  fed  on  is  Bernhardi 
mixed  with  memories  of  the  French  dibAcle.  All  they 
live  for  now  is  what  they  call  The  Day.  Have  you  noticed 
their  bitter  animosity  towards  our  country  ?  " 

"  ^  can't  say  I  have,"  said  Ledgar.  "  The  people  I 
have  iiiet  have  been  quite  amiable.  I  think  the  old  German 
ladies  especially  most  delightful." 

"  More  dangerous  even  than  the  men  ;  more  dangerous 
than  the  men,"  said  his  companion.  "  You  know  what  the 
women  of  the  French  Eevolution  were.  Those  charming  old 
ladies  are  thinking  all  the  time  how  well  your  head  would 
look  on  a  pike.  No ;  there's  going  to  be  a  big  flare  up  soon ; 
and  at  no  very  distant  date.  Only  the  spark  is  wanting  to 
blow  up  the  whole  magazine.  They  envy  us  our  trade,  our 
colonies,  our  Navy.  World  dominion — that's  what  they're 
after.  Just  a  touch,  and  you'll  see  all  the  powers  tumbling 
over  one  another  into  war  like  spillikins.  It'll  be  a  bloody 
business  when  it  does  come  ;  Armageddon  with  a  vengeance. 
You  see." 

•'  But  the  Emperor  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he'd  stop  it  if  he  could.  He  doesn't  want  it.  A 
vain  man  ;  fond  of  the  limelight ;  but  a  good  man  if  you 
can  call  any  of  this  perfidious  people  good.  He  wants  peace. 
But  hf  won't  be  able  to  help  himself.  Once  it  starts, 
there'll  be  no  stopping  it.    You  see." 

"  I  can't  say  I've  noticed  any  indications  of  a  general 
conflagration  in  Europe."  A  quaint  memory  crossed  his 
mind  of  Mrs.  FoUey  on  ouvi  occasion  launching  into  high 
politics.  She  had  been  reading  some  refereuct}  to  German 
atrocities  in  the  Franco-German  War.  "  And  the  little 
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German  who  lived  at  the  Inn  was  always  so  very  nic«,"  she 
said  with  a  perplexed  air. 

Ledgar  observed  with  some  interest  that  what  Jelf  had 
thought,  what  Father  Hilarius  had  predicted,  was  in  this 
man's  mind  also.  Some  terrible  cataclysm  lay  in  the  path 
of  this  old  world's  progress.  Mr.  Potter  had  lived  a  good 
deal  on  the  continent ;  he  had  read  some  of  the  modern 
German  writers,  and  professed  to  know  on  what  fare  the 
young  nation  was  being  brought  up. 

"  Look  at  the  signs  and  portents,"  he  said.  "  War — in 
the  Balkans  abeady.  And  that's  the  powder-mine  of 
Europe.  Eumours  of  war — everywhere.  And  now  listen 
to  this  :  On  the  anniversary  of  Sedan  last  year,  at  Artern 
in  Saxony,  the  sword  and  then  the  sword-arm  of  Bismarck's 
statue  fell  noisily  to  the  ground.  During  the  earthquake 
last  autumn,  a  colossal  statue  of  Germania  at  Constance 
was  overthrown.  At  the  same  time  the  solid  masonry  of 
the  towers  of  the  Burg  Hohenzollern,  the  ancestral  castle 
of  the  ruling  house,  was  rent  and  broken  .  .  .  Near  Lucerne 
there  is  a  small  lake  called  the  Lake  of  Blood,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  turns  blood  red  shortly  before  a  great 
war.  The  waters  reddened  in  1870.  After  an  interval  of 
forty-two  years,  they  turned  blood-red  again.  During  the 
last  solar  eclipse  (and  astrologers  hold  that  great  wars  are 
heralded  by  eclipses)  Mars  was  in  extreme  north  declination, 
and  in  the  oriental  quarter  of  the  heavens  over  Europe. 
.  .  .  And  look  at  recent  disasters ;  on  a  scale  so  colossal 
that  nothing  like  them  has  been  known  in  history.  The 
Sicilian  earthquake  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  perish.  The 
Titanic  wreck  ;  sixteen  hundred  drown.  A  few  years  ago 
the  papers  would  have  screamed  themselves  hoarse  over 
fifty.  No ;  something  big  is  going  to  happen.  It's  the 
end  of  an  Era  in  human  history.  Something's  going  wrong 
— gone  wrong,  somewhere ;  a  cog  in  the  machinery  worked 
loose,  a  wheel  not  running  properly.  The  whole  thing's 
getting  out  of  gear.  The  world  is  out  of  joint.  Those 
hot  chestnuts  at  dinner  last  night  have  given  me  the  most 
acute  indigestion.  Ah,'  he  shook  his  head  with  melancholy 
emphasis,  "  we're  living  in  terrible  times  ;   terrible  times. 
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I  shan't  live  to  see  the  end  of  them.  I'm  breaking  up  tO( 
.  .  .  Let's  go  in." 

Ledgar  finished  his  hoc\  the  evening  before  he  returned 
to  London.  Mary  had  ccme  up  to  town,  and  was  stayini 
with  Sir  Charles  Davenport  and  Estellc,  who  were  no^ 
married  and  living  in  Eussell  Square.  The  young  barone 
and  his  wife  were  as  jolly  and  happy  as  sandboys  in  th^ 
novelty  of  their  new  existence  ;  they  entertained  and  wen 
out  a  great  deal,  and  were  never  tired  of  recomniendinj 
others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Indeed,  Estelle  ha< 
quite  a  bevy  of  likely  lads  and  girls  in  training  already,  an( 
was  fast  developing  into  an  expert  match-maker.  He 
greatest  achievement  was  the  mating  of  a  niisogamistic  oh 
Admiral  with  Mrs.  Jewell,  the  brewer's  widow ;  the  finish 
ing  touch  was  given  by  iuveigUng  them  into  a  box -room  t< 
examine  some  old  china,  leaving  them  on  some  slight  pre 
text,  and  then  sending  a  servant  to  turn  the  key.  Sh< 
was  full  of  apologies  when  she  returned  at  last  from  inter 
viewing  an  imaginary  caller  ;  but  the  Admiral's  crestfaller 
face  and  the  widow's  extravagant  affability  showed  her  ai 
once  that  the  thing  was  djne. 

Ledgar  found  himself  in  social  circles  of  which  he  har 
only  touched  the  fringe  at  Beltinge  ;  he  was  treated  witl 
some  consideration  as  a  rising  man.  Mary  and  he  went  to 
gether  to  the  first  night  of  his  play,  which  was  well  rooeivec 
by  the  audience  and  afterwards  by  the  critics.  Ho  ignec 
an  agreement  with  the  same  firm  of  publishers  for  his  nev, 
book  at  an  advanced  royalty.  He  lived  in  the  meantime  a1 
a  small  hotel  in  Bloomsbury,  but  he  was  more  frequently 
at  the  house  in  Eussell  Square.  The  rush  preceding  mar 
riage  seems  almost  a  merciful  arrangement  of  Providence, 
or  Nature;  there  is  no  time  for  reflection,  repentance, 
or  introspection  ;  one  is  compelled  to  see  the  thing  through 
by  a  conjunction  of  interested  eggers-on — furniture  people, 
art  dealers,  house  agents,  clergy,  kinsfolk.  In  a  brief 
flash  of  vision  he  saw  how  utterly  impossibl-^  it  is  in  civilized 
circles  of  the  twentieth  century  to  back  out  oC  an  arranged 
marriage  shortly  before  its  date ;  how  utterly  impossible 
it  would  have  been  to  make  his  dramatic  appearance 
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at  Wirnie's  wedding.  Modern  Guelphic  days  were  not 
Norman  or  Plantagenet.  No,  no,  no,  says  Society  firmly ; 
you  have  made  your  bargain  ;  you  must  stick  to  it ;  you 
cannot  get  out.  Winnie  in  the  same  way  was  being  bound 
to  Holderness  by  each  joint  examination  of  a  price  list ; 
each  empty  and  eligible  house  looked  over  ;  each  delibera- 
tion over  chintz  and  velvet  pile.  Mary  and  he  (but  Mary 
brought  the  matter  to  its  conclusion)  selected  a  flat  in 
Kensington,  and  furnished  it.  Servants  were  retained — 
not  jyirs.  FoUey.  Nearly  every  morning  they  drove  out 
to  the  shops,  sometimes  with  Estelle,  who  shared  her  sister's 
love  for  pretty  things  ;  the  brougham  returned  overflowing 
with  boxes,  bags,  and  parcels,  the  advance  guard  of  large 
consignments.  Mary  had  chosen  opals  for  her  engagement 
ring.  They  were  unlucky  ?  Rubbish ;  you  made  luck 
for  yourself.     They  were  beautiful. 

And  at  last,  almost  before  he  reaUzed  it,  the  Day  drew 
near.  Soon  after  Mary  returned  to  Beltinge  he  went 
down  there.  Now  the  old  house  overflowed  with  parcels. 
Gordon  came  down  ;  then  arrived  pretty  bridesmaids  to 
be  very  busy  on  all  kinds  of  mysterious  operations  from 
which  Ledgar  was  jealously  excluded  and  driven  away. 
He  fancied  once  that  he  caught  the  word  trousseau.  During 
those  few  days  Mary  seemed  anyone's  property  rather  than 
his  own.  She  bobbed  in  and  out  of  his  life  like  a  weather- 
house  figure.  "  Isn't  this  pretty,  Led !  "  A  flourish  of 
silk — satin — crfipe  de  Chine — ^before  his  dazzled  eyes  ; 
Presto  !  She  waa  off.  Once  it  was  about  the  honeymoon. 
They  had  finished  dinner ;  she  stayed  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
with  him.  Mrs.  Beltinge  made  no  objection  to  anything 
just  now ;  and  Gordon's  authority  was  superseded  (in 
theory,  at  least)  by  that  of  Ledgar.  He  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling,  however,  that  Mary  very  often  contrived  to 
induce  him  to  suggest  what  was  in  her  own  will  and  mind ; 
and  then  gracefully,  and  sometimes  with  just  the  necessary 
demur,  fell  in  with  the  idea.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  he  would  have  a  clever  wife,  and  one  with  her  own  will. 

"  Of  course,  that's  as  you  please,  Mary,"  said  Ledgar. 
"  We'll  go  wherever  you  like."    His  own  idea  was  Italy. 
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He  suggested  the  Italian  Lakes  and  Venice,  returning 
perhaps  by  the  Italian  Eiviera.  A  friend  of  Davenport't 
had  been  staying  at  Bapallo.  He  described  it  as  an  en 
chanting  little  place. 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  awfullyJjoUy  !  "  said  Mary,  clapping 
her  hands.  "  I've  never  been  to  Italy.  It  must  be  per 
fectly  lovely.  Italy's  so  old,  isn't  it  1  i've  only  been  tc 
Brittany — and  of  course  Paris  and  Switzerland.  Are  tht 
Italian  peasants  like  the  Breton  peasants  at  all  t  I  did 
love  them  so.  They're  so  simple,  and  so  religious,  and  sc 
genuine  and  kind.  I  wanted  to  go  to  one  of  the  Pardont 
when  I  was  there  ;  but  they  were  all  such  a  long  way  from 
Dinan.    We  must  go  to  one  some  day.  Led." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Ledgar,  a  little  reluctantly,  "you 
can  go  to  Brittany  for  your  honeymoon  if  you  like.  It'j 
your — no,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  that ;  it's  my  honeymoon 
as  well.     Decide  just  as  you  please." 

"  Oh,  but  you  said  Italy,  and  that  would  be  so  jolly  .  .  , 
Of  course,  I'd  like  to  go  everywhere.  I  was  reading  an 
article  about  honeymoons  the  other  day.  One  writer  said 
you  should  joggle  them.  On  a  honeymoon — it's  supposed 
to  be  a  critical  time,  I  beUeve — you  mustn't  give  yourseli 
time  to  stop  for  thought.  Joggle.  Eush  over  from  Paris 
to  St.  Petersburg  ;  then  to  Eome  via — the  Balearic  Islands, 
was  it !— across  Turkey ;  over  the  Sahara  by  camel ; 
home  through  the  South  Seas." 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't  manage  all  that." 

"  No,  no.  We're  going  to  Italy,  I  wonder  what  Egypt 
is  like  !  That's  where  Charles  and  Estelle  went  for  theirs. 
Oh,  Led,  I  was  going  to  ask  you— who  was  it  wrote  '  The 
Grandeur  that  was  Greece,'  and  '  The  Glory  that  was  Eome,' 
where  something-or-other  Sappho  loved  and  sung? 
Was  it  Byron  or  Shakespeare  !  Of  course  you'll  have  to 
make  a  speech." 

Italy,  such  an  entrancing  idea  at  the  start,  was  buried 
under  other  topics.  In  some  miraculous  way  they  seemed 
to  drift  back  again  to  Brittany. 

"Look  here,  Mary,"  said  Ledgar  at  last,  "I  was 
reading  a  very  funny  honeymoon  story  the  other  day. 
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Two  engaged  couples  were  very  friendly,  and  were  going 
to  be  married  on  the  same  day.     They  were  perplexed 
about   the   honeymoon  "question,    and   one   of  the  gula 
said  to  her  flanc^,  '  I  tell  you^  what.    I'll  arrange  where 
we  shall  go,  and  keep  it  as  a  surprise  for  you.    When  we 
get  into  the  ruilway-carriage  you  won't  know  what  our 
destination  is  to  be ;   I'll  take  the  tickets  and  do  every- 
thing.'   The  man  thought  it  so  splendid  an  idea  that  he 
mentioned  it  to  the  other  couple.     '  Oh,  we'll  do  the  same 
thing,'  they  said.    On  the  wedding  day  they  met  at  Water- 
loo ;   and  exchanged  greetings.    One  couple  got  into    the 
forward  part  of  the  train,  the  other  into  the  rear  part. 
At  Basingstoke  the  train  stopped  for  several  minutes. 
'  I'll  go  and  speak  to  the  Whites,'  said  Black,  in  the  rear 
portion,   to   his   wife.    White  left  the   front  portion   to 
speak  to  Mrs.    Black.    The  front  part  of  the  train — I'm 
afraid  it  all  sounds  a  little  mixed  .  .  ." 
"  No,  no  ;  I'm  following ;  go  on  .  .  ." 
"  The  front  part  began  to  move.     *  They're  only  shunt- 
ing,' said  Black,  and  jumped  into  the  carriage  to  finish 
his  conversation  with  Mrs.  White.    But  the  train  didn't 
stop.    It  went  out  of  the  station,  carrying    the  wrong 
husband  with  the  wrong  wife,  in  each  case.    You  see 
the  situation.    Neither  party  had  the  remotest  idea  where 
the  other  had  gone.    They  were  chasing  their  partners 
all  over  the  country  for  days ;    once  or  twice  getting  an 
agonizing  vision  of  familiar  faces  at  the  windows  of  passing 
trains." 

"  That's  rather  funny,"  said  Mary.  "  I  don't  think  it's 
exactly  a  recommendation,  though,  for  trying  the  experi- 
ment." 

"No;  but  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  might  try 
something  of  the  same  kind.  It  won't  be  complicated  by 
a  second  couple.  I  mean,  you  really  are  a  little  uncertain 
whether  you'd  prefer  Italy  or  Brittany,  or  some  other 
place  .  .  ." 

"  But  we  said  Italy,"  said  Mary.     "  I  thought  it  ^as 
aU  settled." 
There  was  still  something  dubious  in  her  voice  which 
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made  Ledgar  flnisU  his  Buggestioa.  "  There's  no  hurry  to 
decide,  aud  you  reaUy  are  a  Uttle  uncertain— you  know  you 
are  Mary.  Let's  leave  it  tUl  later.  No  need  to  settle  until 
the  last  minute.  Then  you  can  take  me  to  the  station, 
and  drop  me  down  in  Italy— or  Brittany— or  whatever 
place  appeals  to  you  at  the  last  moment." 

"  Very    weU.     Only    of    course    it'U    be    Italy.     We  ve 

settled  that."  ^  ^    t  *  u 

Ledgar  or  Gordon  rattled  over  in  the  dog-cart  to  fetch 

new   arrivals  from  town  or  distant  parts  of  the  country 

and  bring  them  from  the  station  to  Beltinge.    Sir  Charles) 

Davenport  end   EstcUe  came  over,   Davenport  bringing 

hia  dog,  without  which  he  never  traveUed.     It  was  a  cross, 

according  to  Estelle,  between  a  tea-cosy  and  a  hearth-rug 

her  husband's  day  was  never  fairly  started  untU  the  do| 

had  brought  him  hat,  stick,  and  gloves  after  breakfast 

Generally  the  whole  contents  of  the  room  had  to  be  over 

hauled   before   a   satisfactory  selection   had   been   made 

The  Uttle  animal  showed  its  breeding  among  unfaraiUa 

surroundings  by  fetching,  on  the  first  day  of  its  arrival 

a  pair  of  felt,  fur-topped,  and  patent-tipped  boots  of  Mrs 

Beltinge's,    scarlet    clocked    stockings    of    EsteUe's,    tw( 

bones,  half  a  dead  mole  from  the  garden,  a  string  of  thre 

sausages   half   devoured   from  the   kitchen,    and   a   tin; 

fragment    of    Horrocks's    calf.     Horrocks    said    dismaU 

in  reply  to  Sir  Charles's  condolences  that  no  doubt  the  do 

took  him  for  a  bone.    He  only  hoped  it  would  not  be  in 

convenienced  by  the  bite.    The  last  animal  who  bit  lun 

Le  said,  had  been  seriously   indisposed  for  some  daj 

Sir  Charles  assumed  that  Horrocks  was  an  acquire 

Unde  Charles  came,  immaculately  Chesterfleldian.  wit 
an  equaUy  immaculate  valet.  There  were  two  maiden  d-unt 
known  famdiariv  and  disrespectfully  as  the  duck-aui 
and   the   cow-aunt,   because   one   quacked   in   speakm. 

J  .V.  -i-y, —  .^^A^  r,  ,Ti.nt.lti  Hnnthinc  noise  like  mooin 
They  caUed  Aunts  "  Ants,"  at  Beltinge ;  this  led  to  Mi 
Durant,  on  being  asked  whether  she  had  seen  the  "  Ants 
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yet,  replying  that  she  had  seen  some  at  the  Vansittart's — 
a  neat  of  them  under  a  glass  case,  very  pugnacious  little 
animals  who  milked  other  insects.  Aunt  Bertha  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  badly-made  set  of  teeth ;  probably  not 
natural,  as  they  were  constantly  falling  out,  and  being 
handed  back  politely  on  a  salver  by  Horrocks.  Aunt 
Judy  was  great  on  information  ;  she  could  tell  you  exactly 
how  long  it  would  take  you  to  walk  to  the  moon  if  you  took 
three  steps  backward  to  every  two  and  a  half  you  advanced ; 
how  many  threepenny  bits  would  cover  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's ;  how  many  heads  of  Deau  and  Chapter  it  would 
require  to  made  a  wooden  pavement  for  the  close  of  Canter- 
bury (of  course  that  was  not  original),  and  how  many  copies 
of  '  The  Christian '  piled  together  would  equal  the  height  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  Davenport  considered  her  most  inter- 
esting. She  rivalled  Brighty,  too,  in  the  invention  of 
odd  games ;  fishing  for  pickles,  throwing  pats  of  butter 
at  eggs,  and  a  most  original  game  known  as  "  Sheep  " 
in  which  a  roomful  of  people  imitated  the  noises  of  the 
farmyard. 

The  great  day  dawned ;  it  was  really  a  most  imposing 
wedding,  far  more  imposing  than  Winnie's  would  have 
been.  The  morning-room,  in  which  Ledgar  had  proposed, 
contained  the  presents,  a  magnificent  display  of  silver, 
silver-gilt,  cutlery,  pictures,  books,  furniture,  duplicates 
of  cheques  which  alone  made  marriage  quite  a  gilt-edged 
speculation.  Mra.  Durant  sent  Indian  carvings ;  tho 
Vicar  (and,  of  course,  they  could  never  have  got  married 
at  all  without  the  Vicar)  a  presentation  copy  of  his  work  of 
Frogs,  with  the  framed  portraits  of  several  specimens  de- 
tached from  the  text. 

All  the  countryside,  from  Ashbridge  to  Abbot's  Forstal, 
from  Carne  and  Came  Bay  to  Exbury,  was  represented. 
The  Edens  rowed  atross  in  state  from  their  little  kingdom, 
Barley  Island ;  the  Fitnesses  drove  from  Fitness  Abbey  ; 
the  Dowager  Lady  Lockbridge  from  Lockbndgo  Hall ; 
and  Mr-  Dunstan,  Emmeline,  Young  Ab,  and  otL  kins- 
folk of  Ledgar's  from  Carne  Bay  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Biggins  brought  her  undertaker  .  .  .  And  Ledgar,  buing 
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asked  whether  he  would  have  this  woman  to  be  hiB  wife, 
agreed  quite  audibly ;  which  was  exactly  what  they  all 
Spectel  him  to  do.  A  dozen  carriages  drove  them  ba^ 
to  the  house.  There  was  what  Higgins,  deembing  the 
affair  afterwards  to  friends,  called  a  '  cold  coUection  ;  the 
cake  was  cut ;  Uncle  Charles  made  an  elegant  speech,  to 
which  Ledgar  had  to  reply  ;  Mr.  Dunstan,  in  a  frock-coat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  white  tie— all  looking  smgularly 
home-made  in  that  assembly— was  rather  noisily  teetotal 
when  the  healths  were  drunk.  Ab's  large  hands,  m  pale 
lavender,  were  most  useful  in  handing  round  the  cakes  and 
sandwiches.    Ledgar  half  hoped  he  might  be  mistaken  for 

a  manservant.  ,    , ,     xv        i  «a 

Bride  and  bridesmaids  scurried  a  great  deal  by  themselves 
in  upper  rooras  and  corridors,  with  the  result  that  at  fast 
Mary  appeared,  just  a  Uttle  less  regal  than  in  her  wedding- 
dress,  ready  for  the  mysterious  journey.  Where  was  the 
honeymoon  to  be  spent  t    No  one  knew.  *     t,   i    * 

The  brougham  carried  them  away  at  last,  out  of  a  hail  of 
confetti,  to  the  station.   A  first-class  compartment  had  been 
reserved.    Whatever  Mary  had  decided  upon  for  the  morrow 
they  were  to  spend  the  night  in  London.    And  here  at  last 
was  one  of  Ledgar's  dreams  realized.    He  had  done  that 
astounding  thing,  got  married ;    and  Mary  was  m  hei 
smart  taUor-made  costume  opposite  him;    and  he  had 
bought  nearly  all  the  papers  on  the  bookstall ;  and  ah  th€ 
porters— even  the  burly  station-master  himself,  who  genor- 
aUy  seemed  under  the  impression  that  passengers  whilt 
on  his  platforms,  belonged  to  him  just  as  letters  in  the  lettear 
boxes  belong  to  the   Postmaster-General   until   actuaUj 
deUvered— all  the  staff  down  to  the  small  paper-boys  wer< 
the  last  word  in  deference.    They  ahnost  cringed.   Truly,  J 
Beltinge  wedding  was  a  ceremony  scarcely  less  important  (i 
that)  than  coronations  and  royal  funerals.    Mary  read  th( 
papers,  looked  at  the  pictures,  thought  the  country  throng] 
which  they  passed  awfully  pretty ;    was  very  charmmg 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  if  she  had  been  mamed  ever 
day  of  her  Ufa  for  years.    A  carriage  had  been  ordered  t 
meet  them  at  the  London  terminus.    It  is  very  pleasan 
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to  see  other  passengers  by  your  train,  who  have  to  proceed 
by  'bus  or  foot  to  their  destination,  eye  you  enviously  as 
you  accept  the  salute  of  a  tall  footman.  They  were  going 
to  stay  at  the  Escurial,  which  as  everyone  knows  ranks 
among  the  great  hotels  of  the  world  with  the  Europe  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Shepheard's  at  Cairo,  and  the  Yieux  Doelen 
at  the  Hague.  A  small  boy  watchiiig  them  wide-eyed  from 
the  pavement  was  just  such  another  as  Ledgar  had  been 
a  little  over  twenty  years  ago.  In  an  imposing  lounge, 
the  walls  anu  staircase  of  pink  marble,  guests  in  evening 
dress  sat  under  great  palm  trees.  A  small  Hungarian 
orchestra  was  playing  gypsy  dances.  The  portly  manager 
of  the  establishment  himself  received  them  with  the  respect 
generally  extended  to  Ambassadors  or  Crowned  Heads. 
Of  course,  it  was  only  for  a  night ;  the  charges  were  enor- 
mous. Men  in  gorgeous  liveries  bowed  them  to  the  Uft. 
A  corridor  with  palms,  pictures,  cases  of  wild  birds,  statues — 
everywhere  the  softest  of  Turkey  carpets — then  neat  and 
pretty  chambermaids  at  the  door  of  their  suite  of  rooms. 
The  bedroom  was  in  Louis  Seize  design  ;  perhaps  royal  eyes 
had  marked  the  flight  of  time  by  the  gilt  hands  of  that  dock ; 
and  small,  royal  fingers  checked  the  swinging  nymph  who 
served  as  pendulum.  Perhaps  the  chairs  had  been  in  the 
boudoir  of  some  marquise  in  old  Versailles ;  the  escritoire 
in  the  study  of  some  minister  or  prelate.  Genuine  t  (Genuine 
enough,  announced  Mary,  after  examination.  "  Isn't  it  a 
sumptuous  place.  Led  t  "  Winnie  would  probably  have  said 
"  swell."  He  was  almost  sorry  Mary  had  not  said  "  sweU." 
If  she  had  said  it,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  all  right. 
And  that  was  the  advantage  of  being  married  to  Mary. 
You  were  never  apprehensive  about  her ;  as,  for  instance, 
hej^had  been  apprehensive  a  few  hours  ago  about  the  be- 
haviour of  his  father,  of  Emmeline  and  Ab.  But  with  Winnie 
he  would  have  been  on  pins  aU  the  time.  Supposing  she  had 
said  "swell,"  in  the  lounge,  for  instance,  audibly,  and 
people  had  turned  their  heads  Y  Or  up  here,  and  a  chamber- 
maid had  sniffed  t  It  might  have  been  all  right ;  it  might 
not;  you  never  could  tell.  Books  on  etiquette  don't 
instruct  you  in  little  things  Uke  that. 
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A  dressing-room  in  rose  for  Mary  opened  into  the  bed- 
rol^one  side ;  a  dressing-room  in  green  ^r  ^^« 
rSie  other.    There  was  a  bath-room,  ^^^^^l^^^^ 
enormous  sponges,  brushes  as  long  as  oneself,  loofehs, 
'^fta'd  s^bly'  towels     But  he  ^^^f^  «^^J 
before  dinner,  and  decided  on  the  luxury  of  a  ™^8^ 
bSh  aft^  the  journey.    Mary  thought  it  would  be  jolly 
^    ^e  gooVthing  at  least  out  of  the  East-hot  room, 
rd  hotter ;   the  lathering  teble  and  plunge  ;   at  the  end 
^eetmeats  and  tea  for  Mary  in  her  department  of  the 
S      a  shaye,  coffee,  cigarettes,  the  latest  novel  for 
Um     Not  Jhat  he  was  able  to  read  many  pages     Mama^e 
wS'  most    decidedly    a    success.    DeUdously    lang^d 
he  changed  at  last  inte  evening  thmgs  and  went  up  again 
to  his  ^essing-room  to  put  finishing  touches  to  his  teilet 
^d;^t1orMary.    ^Jncle  Charles  had  given  hmi  a  mag^ 
niflcent  dressing-case  ;   everything  he  ^a^t^;J^^y  ."^  *^°'^' 
gold-steppered  botties  and  silver  bo^««' ^^^«  ^,'^,XSv 
Lm.     A  fire  had  been  Ut  and  was  burnmg  cte«^Uy. 
Hertood  before  a  pier-glass  for  some  mmutes.    He  always 
SkSweUineve'ning'dress.   ^^- Beltingeherse«  h^^ 
said  so  only  a  night  or  two  before         B^y,  Ledgar, 
you  look  quite  distinguished.    Doesn't  he,  Mary  t 

••  Of   course.   Grandma.    Why   shouldn't  he !    He   w 

""  WeSft  had  made  his  jump.  He  could  con^tulate 
himself  on  his  success.  The  success  of  the  play  had  caused 
a  Sdemand  for  the  book.  He  had  quite  a  fair  reputation 
nSrinthewritingworldasamanwho,ifhehadno  a^^^y 
arrived,  would  very  soon  be  at  his  destination.    His  work- 

S  Jhort  steri^,  play-was  ^'^g-g  ^^ -Xd^n 
Hke  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  had  a  hundred  ant 
Mty  rm  Aunt  El^a,  a  hundred  from  Jelf-ifo^  Mauri- 
coiUd  have  been  his  best  man  l-foi^  hundred  fr^  Uncl< 
Ab's  estate.  Mary  had  three  hundred  a  year  from  he 
^owf  f^rtuneTor  pin-money.  Boughly,  between  then 
thev  had  nearly  fourteen  hundred  a  year.  Why,  he  wa 
thf  spoUt  child  of  fortune.  It  was  dazzUng ;  he  wond^e 
how  it  had  aU  come  about.  His  father  now-and  young  Al 
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He  flattered  himself  that  he  must  have  had  nncommon 
a«tatene88.    He  really  did  not  work  very  hard.    He  was  his 
oim  master ;   Perrin,  Tidmarsh,  were  working  stiU  from 
ten  to  half-past  four— ten  to  half-past  four,  wash  your 
hands,  go  home  again.    That  seemed  an  age  ago.    His 
father  was  still  at  work.   His,  too,  a  treadmill,  Carisbrooke- 
donkey  sort  of  business.    He  did  not  stop  to  analyse  the 
exact  manner  in  which  his  position  had  been  acquired. 
Here  he  was ;    and,  in  her  own  dressing-room  now,  was 
Mary  ;   once  Miss  Beltinge  of  Beltinge ;    whose  ancestors 
had  come  over  with  Noah  or  Julius  Caesar,  and  were  all 
lying  under  musty  monuments  in  Beltinge  Church,  or 
framed  on  the  waUs  of  Beltinge.    And  when  he  saw  her 
first,  he  had  just  emerged,  a  small,  soaked,  frightened 
remnant  of  humanity,  from  the  storm,  with  a  soaked  and 
Mghtened  donkey  as  companion.    But  that,   at  least, 
showed  resolution.    If  he  had  not  rebeUed  against  his 
father ;    if  he  had  not  dared  the  dangers  of  the  escape, 
the  sea,  the  storm— quite  another  path  would  have  con- 
fronted him  .  .  .  And  if  he  were  married  now  to  Winnie  t 
A  quiet,  middle-class  wedding ;  Mrs.  Campion  in  her  glory  ; 
then— well,  they  wouldn't  have  come  here.    To  some  small, 
quiet  hotel,  probably  ;  he  would  never  have  brought  Winnie 
to  the  Escurial.    Perhaps  some  old-fashioned  mn  with 
associations ;    a  place  with  gaUery  from  which  eyes  once 
watched  Elizabethan  comedy  or  tragedy;    a  place  with 
cobbled  yard  who-e  Weller  once  cleaned  boots. 

Mary  was  just  ready.  She  was  gowned  superbly,  with 
flashing  jewels  which  had  been  Mrs.  Beltinge's  and  Gordon's 

gift. 

"  Well  t  "  he  said. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  and  smiled.  For  a  few  minutes  they 
sat  togethfei-  in  cosy  chairs  before  the  fire.    Time  to  go  down. 

He  had  travelled  far  enough  from  boyhood  and  city  life 
not  to  commit  himself  as  Kipps  did  in  the  Royal  Graad 
Hotel.  There  was  no  fear  of  the  Escurial  defeating  Mm. 
...  Of  course  he  had  an  aUy.  .  .  .  But  he  would  never 
have  worn  purple  cloth  sUppers  with  a  golden  marigold 
at  dinner.    He  would  never  have  interrupted  conversation 
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with  the  polyphone,  even  if  there  had  been  one.  He  would 
never  have  shot  the  ice  across  the  floor.  Still,  he  felt 
nervous.  The  entry  was  a  colossal  moment.  The  room  was 
ablaze  with  light,  with  jewels,  with  colour.  The  waiters 
were  regal  in  their  magnificence ;  with  white  kid  gloves. 
People  were  looking  round.  Mary  walked  like  a  young 
queen  to  her  place.  It  seemed  a  tremendous  distance. 
An  orchestra  was  just  tuning.  An  elderly  man,  very  dis- 
tinguished,  with  a  row  of  tiny  medals  on  his  coat,  looked 
hard  at  them  through  his  eyeglass,  and  spoke  to  his  partner. 
Asking,  no  doubt,  who  they  were.  Ledgar  thought  that 
no  one  in  the  vast  room  looked  quite  so— so  aristocratic 
as  his  wife. 

A  good  dinner,  of  course;  good  wine;  good  music. 
Mary  smoked  a  cigarette  with  him  over  their  coffee. 

A  girl  came  to  the  front  of  the  musidans'  gallery,  and 
sang.  Mary's  hair  brushed  his  cheek  as  they  bent  their 
heads  together  over  the  programme.    "  A  Heart's  Wreck- 


age " ; 


words  by  Eugtoe  Mason,  after  Francois  Ooppfee. 

Ah,  once  my  heart  was  like  a  Roman  haU 
Ere  yet  wad  passions,  as  the  Scythians,  come. 
Break  down  white  marbles  in  the  atrium. 
Bum  the  wrought  roof,  and  breach  the  pciished  waU. 
They  left  it  desecrate ;  obscene  things  crawl 
And  hoot  about  a  place  where  speech  is  dumb  : 
The  vase  lies  shattered,  the  prone  nymph  is  dumb  : 
And  o'er  th*  umoeeded  paths  greai  thorns  grow  taU. 

Within  this  noisome  spot,  where  dragons  are, 
Dark  days  I  knew,  and  nights  unthout  a  star. 
The  moek  of  Time,  a  man  ashamed,  apart. 
TiU,  with  the  sun,  you  rose  and  comforted, 
And,  love,  I  buHd  this  lodging  for  your  head 
From  shards  and  pompous  wreckage  of  my  heart. 


The  girl  had  a  glorious  voice.    When  the  last  notes, 
joyous  and  yet  wistful,  died  away,  Mary  bent  towards  him 
with  an  odd  little  smile,  and  whispered : 
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"  Well,  Led,  after  all  your  Scythian  passions — ^how  do 
yon  like  love  1  " 

Oh,  marriage  was  a  great,  a  glorious,  a  magnificent  sne- 
cess. 

And  the  world  was  amazingly  beautiful,  extraordinarily 
interesting — wonderful. 


Another  work  which  voiU  coticlude  the  history  of  Ledgar 
Uututan  is  in  preparation.  It  wiU  be  entitled  "The  Q^est 
of  Ledgar  Dunstan" 
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